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TO 

JOHN  COOPE,   ESQ. 

Lay-Springj  tutor  WwuUad^  Esses. 


Mr  J^KAR  SJR^ 

dL  O  you  it  is  well  known  that,  to  relieve 
the  anxieties  of  a  laborious  professions  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  passing  my  summer 
vacations  in  the  country.  Hence  have 
arisen  the  subsequent  excursions  into  the 
most  pleasant  parts  of  this  Island,  and--* 

A  fiurer  isle  than  Britain  never  Sun 

Viewed  in  his  wide  career,  a  lovely  spot 

For  all  that  Li/e  can  ask,  and  to  crown  the  whole^ 

In  one  delightful  word,  it  is  our  Home^ 

Our  NATIVE  ISLE  ! 

ALFRED. 

The  ignorance  which  young  people  of  both 
stses  often  betray  respecting  their  own 
country,  induced  me  to  render  The  Ju- 
venile Tourist,  and  also  a  recently  pub- 
lished  volume  executed  upon  the  same  plan, 
entitled.  An  Excursion  to  Windsor,  through 
a  2 
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RicJ^nond^  Txvickenhanij  and  Hamplon 
Cotirty  subservient,  by  means  of  Historic 
Anecdotes^  and  Poetical  Extracts,  to  the 
ioiprovement  of  the  rising  generation.  And 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  sph#re  of 
their  topographical  information,  I  have  an- 
nexed to  the  last  edition  of  my  JuvfiNiLf: 
Pieces,  including  the  Studenfs  Dreanij  the 
Vision  of  Female  Excellence^  Sfc.  a  tPano- 
ramie  Survey ^  or  general  view  of  the^ll^rld,^ 

The  sale  of  three'hrge  impressions  of  TkfllL 
Juvenile  Tourist  cannot,  my  dear  Sir,  but 
prove  flattering  to  my  feelings.  As  a  teacher 
of  youth,  indeed,  it  is  gratifying  to  reflect 
that  my  humble  labours  are  made  useful 
beyond  the  limits  of  my  own  seminary. 
In  this  respect  the  Sketch  and  the  Sequel  of 
the  Denominations  of  the  Christian  World 
(the  former  reaching  its  thirteenth  edition) 
have  by  their  extensive  circulation  realised 
the  fondest  wishes  of  my  heart.  However 
conscious,  therefore,  I  am  of  their  defects,  it 
becomes  me  not  to  depreciate  productions 
upon  which  the  public  have  with  their  ac- 
customed candour  set  the  seal  of  approba- 
tion. In  each  successive  impression  grati- 
tude dictates  improvement.  Hence  the 
observation  of  a  total  solar  eclipe  from  off"  Sa* 
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lisbury  Plain,  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  a  beloved  Parent,  a  singular 
dream  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  a  description  of 
Romney,  Rye,  and  Hastings,  together  with 
an  extended  account  of  Maidstone  and  its 
vicinity,  are  additions  to  the  present  volume* 
And  as  to  the  prefixed  Miniature  Sketch 
of  London,  it  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
juvenile  reader,  because  it  exhibits  the  pro- 
.  minent  features  of  a  Metropolis  (the  World 
in  epitome),  containing  within  its  capacious 
bosom  all  the  vices  which  degrade,  as  well 
as  all  the  virtues  which  enrich  and  adora 
mankind ! 

To  prevent  disappointment  to  the  reader^ 
allow  me,  my  dear  Sir,  to  declare  that  I  write 
not  for  the  LEARNED^  but  for  the  young  and 
uninformed.  Here  will  be  found  no  theories 
•of  Geology,  no  researches  into  Antiquity, 
no  lessons  of  Political  Economy.  I  would 
wish  my  pages,  simple  and  unadorned^ 
to  resemble  the  plain  Mirror^  found,  on 
account  of  its  utility,  in  the  cottage  as  well 
as  in  the  palace,  reflecting  back  without 
exaggeration  or  diminution  every  object  ia 
its  just  proportions !  I  have  endeavoured 
to  exhibit  as  from  a  surface  not  altogether 
unpolished,  those  universally  acknowledged 
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truths  which  pour  upon  youthful  miiKk  the 
uncontaminating  luxury  of  mental  enjoy- 
ment^ or  which  impel  to  the  discharge  of 
duties  indispensably  connected  with  hoao|ir 
and  happiness  in  every  department  of  so- 
ciety. *'  He  who  suffers  not  his  faculties 
(says  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson)  to  lie  torpid,  has 
a  chance,  whatever  be  his  employment,  of 
doing  good  to  his  fellow  creatiires/*  To  that 
chance  I  trust  I  may  presume  to  lay  some 
claim,  without  incurring  the  imputation  of 
arrogance  or  vanity.  Throughout  life  it  has 
been  my  ambition  to  merit  the  appellation 
of  the  Friend  of  Youths  nor  can  the  embla* 
zoned  pomp  of  heraldry  devise  for  any 
human  being  a  more  honourable  inscriptiim 

^td  decorate  his  tomb. 

r  :  To  TOUR  FAMii^T,  my  dear  Sir,  and  espe- 
cially to  your  late  worthy  Brother  (distin- 
guished  for  acts  of  kindness  to  his  friends, 
as  well  as  deeds  of  benevolence  towards  cer- 
tain valuable  institutions  which  embellish 
this  great  Metropolis)  I  acknowledge  myself 
under  high  obligation.  As  to  yourself,  not 
wishing  to  offend  your  feelings,  I  shall  only 
add,  tliat  this  nav  and  improved  edition  of 
The  Juvenile  Tourist  could  not  have  been 
inscribed    to    any    other    individual    with 
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greater  propriety.  Year  being  tremuloQsly 
alive  (as  becomes  a  good  parent)  to  the 
welfare  of  your  numerous  and  interesting 
Family y  shews  the  importance  you  attach 
to  every^  eflbrt,  however  inconsiderable, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement  of  the  rising  gener- 
ation— 

•-— DOMSSTIC  HAPFimss, 
Hum  art  the  nune  of  Virtue^  in  thine  arms 
She  smiles,  appearing,  as  in  truth  she  is, 
Heaf  en-born,  and  destined  to  the  skies  again ! 

COWPXR. 

Thus  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  Psalmist 
T—ouii  SONS  (well  instructed  and  appropri- 
ately disciplined)  will  be  as  plants  grown 
up  in  their  youths  and  our  daughters  as 
comer- stones  polished  after  the  similitude 
of  a  Palace. 

I  am,  dear  Sir^ 

Yours  very  respectfully, 
J.  EVANS. 

PuUen*$  Rotfft  Islington^ 
March  25,  1818, 
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Man  is  the  nobler  growth  our  realms  supply 
And  SUUL8  are  ripened  in  o»r  northern  sky! 

BARB4UU>.. 


'*  TliU  vrnaW  Voltune  we  with  pleasiirewiaoiiaee  as4i  meal  Mtm- 
nual  of  €food  Adoict,  tendings  to  instil  into  young  minds  a  desire 
ibv  IcnowUjd^r*  ^i^h  sf qtjnaente  nf  i9R9Wtaad«f>ffrv*«  TbeslyU 
is  in  general  correct,  concise,  and  perspicuoujBt  sometimes  en- 
livened m'\i\\  pMlioal  iaiagery^  T^  motk  wff 1 4>eTtny accepts^ 
able  and  useful  to  a  numerous  class  of  touno  readers.'* 

Monthly  Beview,  Sept.  1794. 


MINIATURE  SKETCH 
ov 

LONDON. 


Hie  KiBBTT  cm  wUch  bj  tnmj  votd 

la  floodt  «f  people  ponied  ttttlf  akraad, 

Uagirt  ^y  wnlli    Ifiegelerty  gieet. 

No  ieelou  diawMdCB,  and  bo  dorfeg  fitB  t 

WKoM  neiclbaBti  (Mch  the  itete  wkkk  coMHrae  hrfegi) 

Sotf  Afflk  tidr  WMdatei  to  defended  Kiege  S 


AbA  vooQj  Aftie  met  tiM  teowB  HiBdo; 

Wl«e  tteoagk  euk  Toio  ipcleee— ■  pkotj  lowed, 

Wtee  ITeoltft'f  ee jojed,  lad  ouwnr  bertowed  I 


MINIATURE  SKETCH 

OW    TBE 

METROPOLIS 

or-  THE 

BRITISH    EMPIRE. 


rrHE  Metropolis  of  a  nation  is  the  heart  of  the 
body  politic,  whence  the  purple  streams  of  life 
flow  in  a  thousand  different  ramifications  to  Ae 
remotest  extremities  of  the  Empire.  Hence  a 
miniature  sketch  of  London  forms  no  im^ 
proper  introduction  to  a  volume  whose  contents 
exhibit  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  So  delectable  a  re- 
gion would  lead  the  traveller  to  imagine  that  its 
Metropolis^  enriched  by  the  liberality  of  nature 
and  of  art^  must  for  extent  and  grandeur  vie 
with  the  other  capitals  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
London  (longitude  (f  5'  West  of  Greenwich, 
latitude  51^  32"^  North),  including  Southwark  and 
Westminster^  is  the  largest  and  most  opulent  city 
in  the  world.  It  is  near  seven  miles  in  length  from 
Chelsea  to  Poplar,  three  miles  in  breadth  from 
Islington  to  St,  George's  Fields,  and  covering 
eighteen  square  nules»  is  about  twenty  miles  in  cir« 
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cumference !  It  stretches  itself  along  the  noble 
river  Thames,  which,  rising  near  Cirencester  in 
Gloacesterthire^  and  passing  by  Qatlbxid,  Reading, 
and  Windsor,  falls  below  Gravesend,  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  city,  into  the  German  Ocean.  The 
river,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth  at  the 
metropolis,  has  five  bridges  flmig  over  it.  These 
are  Londonj  Blackfriars^  Wesiminsierj  Fauxhall, 
and  Waterloo  or  Strand  Bridge^  opened  Jmie  IS9 
1817,  by  the  Prince  Regent,  in  tfa^  presence  of  an 
immense  number  of  spectators,  with  pomp  and 
festivity. 

There  are  in  London  500  places  of  worshq^ 
one  cathedral,  St.  Paul's,  which,  rearing  its  swefi- 
ing  dome  amidst  the  vast  canopy  of  Heaven,  is 
seen  from  every  part  of  the  adjacent  country ;  and 
one  abbey,  Westminstek  Abbey,  which,  with  its 
two  stately  towers,  can  boast  of  great  antiquity^ 
and  is  crowded  with  monuments  of  every  descrip^ 
tion.  Thus  the  dust  of  kings  and  of  heroes,  of 
sages  and  legislators,  of  philosophers  and  poets^ 
are  blended  together,  awaiting  £he  day  of  retribu- 
tion. Here  are  also  114  churches,  ISO  chapels, 
^00  meeting  houses  for  dissenters,  40  chapels  &r 
foreigners,  and  six  synagogues  for  the  use  of  ihe 
Jewisli  nation.  Here  are  likewise  about  40OO 
public  and  private  schools,  including  inns  of  courts, 
colleges,  &c.  eight  societies  for  the  preservation  of 
morals,  ten  societies  for  learning  and  arts,  100 
asylums  for  the  indigent,  17  asylums  for  the  sick 
and  lame^  13  dispensaries,,  and  700  friendly  so- 
cieties.   It  is  generally  calculated  that  the  sum  of 
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75a»000^  is  lUslribnted  amiually  for  the  divine  pur^ 

poses  of  CHARITY  ! 

Here  are  likewise  a  magnificent  Opera  HoHKy 
two  spacious  Theatres^  Drciry-lafie  and  Covent* 
gUBien,  open  in  tke  winter  reason;  witb  die  HajN 
market  and  Surrey  and  Lyueiim  Tbeatra^  ^pea 
during  the  aummer  Bteson,  as  are  abo  Sadlec^a 
WdiK  AjBtlqr'a  Amphitheatre^  and  otlier  placet  of 
aptoBcment,.  The  Pmtoramas  (one  of  &e  moil 
pleasing  <£  moimai  in^entioos)  at  LeieefterHiqaaiw 
and  in  the  Strand  are  well  worth  attention.  There 
are  likewise  Museums^  both  private  and  public^ 
abounding  with  every  article  that  can  be  called  cu- 
rious in  the  mineral,  animal,  and  Vfi|;etable  king- 
doms. The  British  Museum,  in  Buattl  Street,  re- 
cently enriched  with  the  ehoieeit  nooiunentB  of 
antiquity,  is  the  great  NAnoHAi^  repository.  Bul^ 
hcXs  Museum  is  an  elegant  collection,  as  well  as 
the  JEuropeanj  with  models  and  paintings — the  latter 
in  St  James's  Square,  and  the  former  in  an  appro- 
pnatemmudoD,  in  Piccadilly. 

An  intelligent  Magistrate  assures  w,  thai  ibm 
subsequent  melancholy  statement  may  be  relied  on, 
but  there  must  be  some  degree  of  exaggeration. 
There  are  about  2000  persons  in  London  com- 
Tc6st)&i  for  trial  dwmg  the  Aort  period  of  twdm 
months,  imd  about  200,000/.  lost  by  annual  depre- 
dations; that  there  are  18  prisons,  and  upwards  of 
5000  alehmiaes^  within  the  bilk  of  mortality  |  that 
the  counterfeited  coin  amounts  eveiy  year  to 
200,000/.^  that  there  are  about  SOOO  receivers  of 
stolen  goods;  that  about  10,000  servants  are  at  all 
times  out  of  plaiee  i  and  thatt  in  this  great  metro- 
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polls  no  less  than  120,000  indmdaals  rise  every 
morning  without  knowing  how  they  are  to  subsist 
during  the  day  I 

As  to  the  character  of  the  metropolis,  it  is,  like 
other  congregated  masses  of  people,  a  strange 
mixture  of  knowledge  and  ignorance,  of  wealth 
and  poverty,  of  vice  and  virtue,  of  happiness  and 
misery.  Cowley,  the  father  of  English  poetry,  pre-* 
ferring  the  country  to  the  town,  has  some  singular 
stanzas  depreciating  its  moral  condition — 

Methioks  I  see 

The  monster  London  laugh  at  me :. 
I  should  at  ikee  too — foolish  city. 
If  it  were  fit  to  laugh  at  misery, 
But  thy  estate  I  pity ! 

Let  but  tby  vtcked  men  from  cot  tbee  go. 
And  all  the  fooU  that  crowd  thee  so, 
Even  THOU  who  dost  thy  thousands  boast 
A  Tillage  less  than  JsUngton  wirt  grow, 
A  solitude  almost ! 

And  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  is  not  less  severe  whar 
ke  exclaims — 

London,  the  needy  Tillain's  general  home, 
The  common  sewer  of  Paris  and  of  Rome  : 

and  commends  a  withdrawment  into  the  country  ;- 

At  length  awaking  with  contemptuous  frown. 
Indignant  Tbales  eyes  the  neighbouring  town, 
atnce  worth  he  cries  io  these  degenerate  days 
Want*  e'en  the  cheap  reward  of  empty  praise, 
In  those  eurid  walls,,  devote  to  vice  and  gain. 
Since  unrewarded  science  toils  in  vaiu, 
"While  yet  my  steady  steps  no  staff  sustaini, 
And  life  still  vig'rous  revels  in  my  veins : 
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Grant  sm,  kiod  Heaven,  to  find  some  happier  place 

Where  hooesty  and  sense  are  do  disgrace ; 
Some  pleasing  bank  where  verdant  ogieri  play, 
Some  peacefnl  rale  with  Nature's  paintings  gay  I 

But  making  due  allowance  for  the  indignant 
strains  of  the  satirist,  London^  amidst  all  her  de* 
formities,  hath  blessings  innumerable  to  recommend 
it.  Here  originate  Societies  whose  object  is  to  ex- 
tend the  boundaries  of  science,  multiply  the  re- 
sources of  commerce,  relieve  the  distresses  of  hu- 
manity, augment  the  triumphs  of  virtue,  and  will, 
I  trust,'  one  day  succeed  in  conveying  the  treasure 
of  an  enlightened  piefy  to  the  remotest  regions  of 
the  earth. 

It  is  curious  that  Johnson,  who  thus  abuses 
Landcfiy  could  (according  to  Boswell)  never  endure 
to  live  long  out  of  London,  and  thought  the  social 
literary  circles  of  the  metropolis  the  consumma- 
tion of  luxury.  Indeed,  to  men  of  learning  and 
sdence  it  has  powerful  recommendations*  The 
literary  works  annually  published  in  London, 
together  with  its  immense  number  of  periodical 
publications,  is  a  subject  of  just  astonishment. 
Like  a  resplendent  sun,  the  parent  metropolis  is 
ever  sending  forth  its  rays  to  illuminate  and  cheer, 
by  its  dissemination  of  wholesome  knowlec^,  the 
most  distant  extremities  of  the  British  Em^Mfe ! 
Let  not)  then,  its&me  be  obscured,  or  its  real  glory 
concealed,  from  the  admiration  of  mankind. 

The  population  of  London  and  its  vidmty  is 
reckoned  at  a  million,  of  souls;  and  when  we 
consider  its  over-grown  extent^  the  circumstance 
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does  mot  exceed  the  bocmde  of  cinedi|)iHty.  The 
streets  are  so  well  lighted  up  both  in  the  City  and 
its  environs,  that  an  ambi^sador  from  the  con* 
tment,  upon  entering  London,  thought  they  were 
iUuininated  by  way  of  compliment  to  kis  appear^ 
ance  amongst  them ;  an  idea  no  doubt  pleasing  to 
his  vanity*  Its  present  irradiation  by  ga;  would 
only  hei^ten  his  amazement.  The  CSty  cont^s 
MO  inns,  400  taverns,  500  cofiee^houses^  1200 
iMckney  coaches,  400  chairs,  TWO  streets,  lanes, 
CGortSyUid  flBeys,  and  190,000  dwriUng  houses. 
The  inhabitnts  aiHiaally  consume  100,000  f^dc 
eatde^  TQOfiW  ^  sheep,  190,000  calves,  240^000 
swine^  1,172,500  barrds  of  strong  beer,  5000  tuns 
of  foieign  wine^  11  m91tons  of  gallons  of  rum, 
bmndy,  and  other  distilled  liquors,  wiih  500,000 
duMrons  of  coals  for  fuel  I 

A%%othe  Giy  of  Lonbok,  it  is  in  general -welt 
4>tiilt,  and  owes  its  present  improved  state  to  its 
reoere^on  after  the  dreadAd  fire  of  1666,  which 
hud  the  liogest  and  fiiirest  portion  in  ruins.  Its 
vvvLic  BUixniNGS  are  the  Mint,  the  Tower,  fte 
CusUm,  Hctae,  St.  PauPs,  the  Mmument,  the  India 
HxHise,  the  Exchange,  the  Bank,  the  Mansian 
House,  Ondldhall,  London  Institntion  Moorfields, 
Somerset  Houx,  Buckingham  Hottse,  Carlton  House, 
&aA  Westminster  Abbey.  The  TowEn  affords  an 
entertdnSng  employment  by  the  inspection  of  the 
armory,  in  which  arms  for  50,000  men  are  ctt- 
Yiottsly  arranged,  and  kept  in  excellent  order. 
TTie  Monument  commemorates  the  above  con- 
flagration, and  is  a  stately  pillar,  of  the  Tuscan 


order,  202  feet  in  heigbt  1  *  St«  Paul's  is  reck- 
oned one  of  the  most  august  pieces  of  architoetiire 
wUck  modem  times  have  prodaced.  Boiit  in  the 
fi>rm  of  a  cross,  it  was  comf^eted  in  thiri^'^ive 
yesarSf  by  one  architect,  and  one  master  masctt, 
(me  bishop  filling  during  the  whcde  period  the  see 
of  LondcHi.  Standing  beneath  the  dome,  it  is  im- 
possible to  look  up'  and  view  its  interior,  painted 
by  Sir  James  Tfa0rnhiU,  without  admiration*  In- 
dading  the  lyhhfim^  Gellerg^  it  exhibits  a  spec- 
tacle of  coiDSttmmate  beauty  and  snWimity, 

Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  built  St  Riurs 
after  the  great  fir^  wished  to  have  placed  it  in  a 
^ge  area,  whence  all  the  kading  streets  shmdd 
be  made  to  div^!ge  with  a  beai^fid  nnifenni^* 
This  and  similar  plans  0(  improvement,  whsduhat 
great  man  suggested,  had  they  been  JbUowed, 
would  have  r^dered  London  the  finest  City  on 
earth.  Under  the  dcnne  of  St.  Paul's  the  nm- 
tilated  remains  of  Lord  Nelson  were. placed  on  the 
9th  of  January,  1806,  with  a  solemnity  worthy  of 
the  occasion*  The  procession  hither  exceeded 
every  thing  of  the  kind  that  had  before  taken  place 
in  this  coimtry.  The  coflSn  of  the  Hero  lies  be- 
Beath  the  pavement,  and  near  the  spot  a  monu- 
ment has  been  raised  to  his  memory.  St.  James's, 
the.  royal  palace,  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  has 
not  an  interesting  appearance.  It  possesses  con- 
venient apartments,  in  which  the  fctfms  of  the 
Court  are  attended  to;  but  viewing  the  exterior, 

•  Sec  BeJUetions  from  off  tha  Monument  in  The  Jutenile 
Pieces,  by  J.  Evans.    Sixth  Edition. 
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the  stranger  would  not  be   prejpossessed  in  its 

favour,  much  less  imagine  it  to  be  the  abode  of 

the  Monarch  of  one    of  the  richest  European 

nations.     Buckingham  House,  the  town  house 

of  the  Royal  Family,  settled  on  the  Queen  in  case  she . 

survives  his  Majesty,  is  a  handsome  brick  building, 

with  ^acious  accommodations.  Carlton  House, 

in  Pall-mail,  the  residence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

has  a  beautiiul  colonnade  front,  with  several  mag- 

nificont  apartments,  well  worth  inspection.     Nor 

must  Camelvord  House,  at  the  extremity  of  Ox- 

fordf-street,  be  forgotten,  though  it  be  not  remark- 

,  able  for  the  elegance  of  its'  architectui'e,  or  the 

spacioDsnesB  of  its  apartments.     A  circumstance 

.  fbr  more  interesting  than  any  thing  of  an  extrinsic 

jHUilire  attadies  to  this  mansion :  it  was  the  resi- 

.  dence  of  the  Prince  Ooburg  and  of  his  amiable  con- 

.  sort  the  late  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales :  the  spot 

is  hallowed,  for  here  was  reared  the  purest  altar  ©f 

•  domestic  felidty^^ 

Wc«p,.  Albioit,  for  thy  fairest  flower,. 
In  beauty's  bloom  is  snatcii'd  away, 
The  pride  of  Clar&nonVs  lively  bower. 
The  blossom  of  thy  brightest  day ! 

Weep,  BauNswicf^,  for  thy  bosom's  gem 
That  with  retiring  lustre  shone, 
The  sweetest  rose  of  all  the  stem- 
Is  gone,,  alas !  for  ever  gone !: 

Weep  thouy  her  own  beloved  oke  , 

'   That  with  her  all  thy  soul  inwove ;, 
The  vividness  of  life  is  done, 
i^ut  Hope  eternal  points  above  L 
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Among  the  squares  of  this  metropola  must.be 
mentioned,  for  their  elegance  and  extent,  Lineohis 
Im  FteldSf  covering  a  space  of  ground  equal  to  the 
base  of  tbe  great  Pyramid  of  Egypt;  SL  Jame^Sf 
GrosvenoTj  Portman^  Berheky^  Cavendish^  Lekesteff 
Finsbun/y  together  with  Russel  and  Bedford  sqnafes, 
upon  their  completio;i.  Most  of  these  are  en- 
riched with  statues  in  the  centre,  which  add  to 
their  beauty,  especially  the  two  latter,  decorated 
by  the  statues  of  the  patriotic  Dtdta  of  Bedfi>rdf 
and  Charles  James  Fox,  his  right  hand  most  ap* 
propriately  holding  Maona  Cmakta,  the  basis  of 
British  liberty  I  Hyde  Park  Corfier  forms  the  only 
capital  entracM^e  into  London  from  the  great  west- 
ern road ;  and  the  adjoining  Parks^  with  beantifiil 
]iieces  of  water,  constitute  a  pleasing  phuse  for  ex- 
cursions, either  to  a  pedestrian  or  equestrian  party. 
But  the  Regenfs  Park^  when  the  plan  is  fiiUy  de- ' 
vcloped,  will  be  characterized  with  innumerable 
attractions. 

There  are  many  excellent  Markets  in  London, 
aboanding  with  all  sorts  of  provisions.  Smithfield 
in  particular  has  a  great  market  for  cattle  and 
sheep  twice  a  week,  Mondays  and  Fridays;  and 
here  at  the  beginning  of  September  is  an  annual 
iair,  called  Bartholomew  Fair,  which  lasts  three. 
day%  during  which  it  is  crowded  with  people  to- 
wards the  evemng,  .who  flock  thither  to  behold 
erery  qpecies  of  merriment  and  diversion :  at  the 
same  time  tjhis  Fair  may  be  pi^nounoed  a  nuisance 
administttrii^  to  all  kmds .  of  folly  and  depravity. 
Smithvield  was.idie  spot  where  a.  portion  of  the 
gkmus  army  of  martyrs  were  burtit  during  the 
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days  of  bloody  Mary.  In  the  centre  is  a  trap 
door  8tiU  la  be  seen  leading  to  an  adjoining  dnn- 
geon,  whence  the  victims  were  led  out  to  be  im- 
molated at  the  shrine  of  a  barbarous  and  besotted 
bigotry!  Haf^ily  these  times  are  succeeded  by 
a  ^bit  of  candour  and  charity,  the  benevolent 
parent  of  universal  toleration.  This  indeed  is  an 
emanation  of  g^uine  Christianity. 

The  CzTY  ts  divided  into  twenty-six  wards,  each 
governed  by  an  Alderman,  Out  of  the  Aldermen, 
on  the  29tli  of  Septemb^,  the  Lord  Matoh  is 
chosen  annually ;  and  on  the  9th  of  November  he 
enters  on  die  duties  of  his  office  with  a  fascinating 
pomp  and  festivity.  His  Lordship,  with  his  civic 
txaniy  goes  by  water  to  Westounster,  where  he  takes 
the  usual  oaths,  and  dien  landing  on  their  return 
near  Blackfriars  Bridge,  proceed  to  Guildhall, 
preceded  with  their  men  of  armour,  and  the  wav- 
ing fli^  of  the  several  companies,  amidst  the  ac^ 
clamations  of  their  fellow  citizens !  There  are 
likewise  236  Common  Couneihnen  (chosen  annually 
on  St.  Thomases  Day),  a  Recorder,  two  Sheriff, 
and  many  other  inferior  offlders.  The  Livery  is  a 
numerous,  and  an  important  elective  body ;  for  to 
them,  is  entrusted  the  election  of  the  Lord  Miayor, 
SOberifis,  the  four  Members  of  Parliament,  Cham- 
berlain, with  other  offices  too  numerous  to  be  here 
mentioned.  The  CoimciL  Chamber,  where  the 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commcm  Couneil^  meet 
&r  imUic  business,  ia  adorned  by  an  exquisite 
statue  of  his  Majes^,  by  Chantry,  together  wiA^ 
aeveral  handsome  paintings.  The  Mayor  and  Ai^^ 
dennen  are  elevated  above  die  relt  cm  a  isemi* 
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circular  s^&X  a|;  ih&  fwrther   end  of  the  room, 
whilst  the  C|<Hnmo»  Council  aie  aoconnnodated  <m 
benches  aniMiged  on  both  side%  one  above  die 
othei:^  and  covered  with  green  baize.    At  times 
thera  h  a  display  of  eloquence  among  the  dilfefent 
parties;  for  the  one  class  are  strennons  in  masn- 
tainiog  coiurtly  chumsi  whikt  another  {deads  with 
a  commendable  zeal    the  rights  of  thdr  Mow* 
citizens.    The  qates  of  the  metropolis  were  nu- 
merQn3,  bat  SL  John's  Gate  and  Temple  Bar  are 
the  only  two  left  (^  these  precions  relics  <^  antiqui^. 
The  late  active  chief  magistrate^  Matthew  Wood^ 
Esq.  introduoed  uOa  the  police  of  this  great  City 
many  valuable  impcovements. 

The  H<m$e  of  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
are  sdjoiniBg  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thamqs,  near  Westminster  Abbey*  They  have 
been  lately  mneh  improved,  especially  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  additional  members,  upmi  the 
unicm  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain.  The  number 
of  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons  are 
658t  Here  are  o^easional  displays  of  eloquence; 
but  it.  was  in  the.  time  of  Pitt  and  JVur,  of  She^ 
ridm  aad  Burke^  with  a  host  cf  o&er  luminaries, 
that  senatorial  effiisions  were  poured  forth  which 
astonished  itnd  dectrified  the  country  1  Around 
this  spot  aro  i»ost.of  the  <^ices  belonging  to  Qo^ 
vemment.- 

For  the  morfi  effectnal  administration  of  justice^ 
there  ace  seven,  tivmue  ofvicks,  where  Magistrates 
»t  dailja  ws*  QljgeiMpiave^  Weatmmster;  Great 
Marlboi«u^Mftreet,OxfiMrdHitireet;  Shttoi^^arden, 
Holbom;  ^(mhifHstreet,  Moorfields,  Lwnbedi- 
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Street,  .Whitechapel;  Higb-street,  SSiadw^l;  and 
Union  Hall,  South wark.  Be^de  these,  is  the  &r- 
famed  Bow^street  office,  of  distinguidied  notoriety. 
At  Michaelnuis-day  patroles  on  fix>t  and  on  horse* 
back  frequent  all  the  roads  around  the  metrc^Us, 
to  prevent  nocturnal  depredations.  This  fU'ecau- 
tion  is  continued  throughout  the  winter  until 
l,ady-day.  The ,  County  Sessions  are  held  on 
Clerkenwell-green  every  quarter;  and  the  ses- 
isiONS  at  the  Qld  Bailey,  close  to  Newgate,  every 
^ix  weeks.  In  front  of  this  melancholy  edifice^  whose 
only  decoration  is  the  clankering  fetter,  on  a  sable 
scaffolding,  and  oflen  in  the  presence  of  an  immense 
number  of  spectators,  too  many,  alas — are  doomed 
to  appease  the  avenging  justice  of  their  country,  by 
an  awful  aikl  irremediable  precipitation  into  eter- 
nity !  This  frequency  of  capital  punishment,  equally 
at  variance  widi  justice  and  humanity,  is  the  dis- 
grace of  the  civilized  community. 

The  Inns  of  Court  are  spacious  buildings, 
being  the  Temple^  Lincoln's  Inriy  and  Gray's 
Inn;  societies  for  promoting  of  science,  the 
Royal  and  Antiquarian  societies,  with  the  So^ 
ciety  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Greskam 
College^  and  the  Linnean  Society — Institutions 
for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  Royal, 
London^  Russel,  and.  Surrey  Institutions— lastly, 
its  benevolent  charitibs  are  innumerable,  Chmt 
Hospital,  and  the  Charter  House,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  youth — together  with  Si.  BwrthcAomeiv, 
Si.  Tho7nas,  Guy's,  the  London,  St.  George's, ' 
Westrninster,  and  Middlesex,  Hospitals — not  for- 
getting Bethlehem  and  St.  Lukfs  Hospitals-^  for 
the  n^ane  of  every  description  !     Such  divine  and 


^uberant  emanations  of  benevolence  are  not  to 
be  found  in  any  other  city  throughout  the  world.* 

As  to  the  history  of  LoNooir,.  the  earlier  ac- 
counts are  involved  in  obscurity.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  prior  to  the  invasipn  of  Julius 
Ceajsar,.  who  visited  this  island'  about  fifty  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ;  but  Caesar  in  hia 
Commentaries  says,  not  a  word  about  it.  Tacitus 
first  mentions  it  in  history.  He  speaks  of  it  as 
being  sacked  in  the  ye^x  61,  under  the  Emperor 
Nero,  by  the  Britbh  Queen  Boadicea,  of  harde 
memory.  And  even  thten  this  historian  pronounces 
it  to  be  the  chief  residence  of  merchants^  and  tfie 
great  mart  of  trade  and  commerce!  It  caono^ 
therefore^  be  a  matter  of  surpri^e^  that  in  th^ 
coarse  of  so  many  revolving  centuries  this  City 
should  have  enlarged  itself  to  an  extent,,  that  it 
exceeds  all  other  cities  in  the  number,  opulence. 
Bud  activity  of  its  inhabitants — 

Then  spaDS  the  gmorfui  artk  tbe  roaritog  tkUr,  ' 

And  stricter  bounds  the^^ltured  fields  divide  i 
Tben  kindles  fancy,  then  expands  the  bea^^    - 
Then  Mow  the  flowers  of  gxnivs  and  of  jjit  {. 

*  Among  pnbtic  haildings  of  iiiferior  note  nm^f  be  aioatioacd: 
Shu  CoUege^tottdon  Wall,  an  ancient  strnctiire  wiUi  ^  good  col« 
lection  of  boohs,  where  the  metropolitan  clergj  meet  for  public 
business— and  Dr.  WUHam^BldtrtKry^  Red^ross  street,  where  the 
BissenUng  Ministers  of  the  thwe  denominations  assemble  to 
transact  their  public  concerns.  It  Is  enriched  with  a.  coosider- 
able  number  of  aiicient  and  modern  volumes,  several  paiotings 
•f  nopiijwrfiwiiit  mintsters,  together  with  a  skeleton  and  mamm^ 
both  in  admiiable  preservation.  My  worthy  friend  the  Ufao*. 
riau,  the  R^^  ThmiMM  Morgmi,  is  well  known  in  theUtfivy  and 
teligioBs  world. 

b 


Sttinii^Heroes^  SagUf  ffhp  the  Isko^Bdoraf 
Seem  rather  to  descend  tbao  to  be  born  i 
Whilf t  HisToitT,  'mld^t  the  rolh  co&s^gii'd  to  fame, 
Wltl^ pen4f  iitlMint InicrllMs tlMiri»iii«I 

Besides)  there  is  an  incredible  number  of  F3^. 
hge^  with  which  London  is  snnroiuided,  smI 
where  the  habitations  of  citizens  shew  themsd^ea 
flU  €fery  direcCioii.  Amoi^thechief  of  these  may 
ke  reckoned  Islington,  PentonviUe^  Kingslaad^ 
Stdke  Newington,  Hadoiey,  HomerUm^  Cla0oni 
Camberwell,  Newington«>Butts,  Vauxhall,  Chetaea, 
KMringtOB,  PaddingtoD,  Highgate,  Hampetead^ 
Wakhamstow,  and  others  which  need  not  be  here 
cRwn^rated.  Thas  Johnscm,  alluding  to  diese  vi^ 
kgesycisdaims: 

Resolv'd  at  length  ft9m  vice  and  London  far 
To  brea^in  distant  fields  a  parer  air  I 

Whilst  Cowper  has  ehafacteriaed  Londott  and  lis 
ticinily  with  his  uj^  accvnacy — 

•                 LoivDov,  inpateiity  Enlarged,  and  stiTI 
Increasing  Loirooif — Babylon  of  old 
Not  more  the  gtofy  of  the  earth  than  the, 
A  more  accomplish'd  world's  chief  glory  now  I 
The  niUaa  with  which  Loniwn  stands  beghrt, 
Li%e^  swarfb  Indian,  with  his  belt  of  beads, 
jVorettl 

The  Commerce  of  London  is  great ;  the  annual 
lvalue  of  exports  and  imports  may  be  estimated  at 
^\iX  s^i^TY  MiiJ«iOMs,  and  the  amount  of.  the 
«Mto9SB  at  8VL  MiLLiOMS  i  Oil  ail  «v«rage  there 
are  upwards  of  a  Tkmynd  ships  in  the  river,  3C00 


bftrget  and  otber  small  crnft  lading  and  unlading 
them.  The  inland  trade  alao  employs  about  2000 
barges,  and  there  are  3000  wherries  or  saiall  boats 
for  passengers.  We  may  also  add,  that  there  are 
•  near  8000  watermeD^  4000  labourers,  and  1900 
revenue  officers  on  duty  on  the  river  Thames, 
iMside  the  crews  in  the  sev^al  vessels.  Should  the 
raider  wkh  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  this  slate* 
ment,  let  him  ascend  thb  Mokumemt,  near 
Lmidon  Bridge.  There  the  river  presents  itsdf  as 
c  forest  of  "masts.  The  watery  element  is  hid  from 
the  eye  by  the  Hiultitttde  of  vessels  covering  its 
surface^  laden  with  the  treasures  of  every  pait  of 
the  globe  !  I  have  mentioned*  the  view  from  ilm 
Monument  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  that  part 
of  the  Thames  where  the  shipping  lies ;  other- 
wise, St.  PauVsy  standing  upon  higher  ground, 
and  in  a  more  centrical  situation,  mu6t  aitbrd  a 
more  extensive  prospect.  The  effect  produced 
upon  the  eye  of  the  spectatorfrom  the  gallery  sur- 
rounding the  foot  of  the  lantfaem  ia  more  easily 
conceived  than  described.  The  form  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  the  complexion  of  ^e  adjacent  coun- 
try, are  clearly  ascertained.  London,  mighty 
LonnoNi  is  seen  in  miniature^  as  from  a  balloon ; 
and  its  active  inhabitants,  whether  on  foot  or  in 
carriages,  appear  like  emmets  on  a  mole-hill, 
intent  .on  the  object  of  pursuit;  though  seeing  them 
pass  to  and  fro,  we  may  be  disposed  to  inquire  what 
could  produce  the  incessant  agitation.  1  once  asi- 
eended  the  fearful  height,  and  looking  around  me, 
I  seemed  an  inhabitant  of  the  setherial  regibns. 
h  2 
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Ufion  qaittuig  thk  religious  temple;  I  ga«ed  at  its 
mighty  bulk,  and  admired  its  finished  piToportiiHis. 
The  remains  of  the  architect  lie  in  one  of  the  ex- 
cavated recesses  beneath  the  ci^urcby  and  a  i^mali 
marble  tablet  has  these  words:  Si  QtiorisMmumen^ . 
turn — circumspice!  Doyouseek/iismimummi^'^ 
look  aroimd  you !  The  sententiousness  of  the  in-^ 
scription  is  finely  indicative  of  the  genius  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  characterizing  at  once  its  ele- 
vation and  sublimity. 

Nor  must  we  omit  mentioning  the  London,  with 
the  East,  and  West  India  Docks.  The  London 
Docks  are  large  excavations  mjade  in  Wapping, 
aiid  for  this  purpose  whole  streets  of  poor,  mean, 
miserable  habitations  were  laid  even  with  the 
ground.  The  largest  dock  will  hold  near  200 
ships,  and  another  about  fifty  vessels  !  The  en- 
trance from  the  Thames  is  by  means  of  three 
basins,  which  will  contain  an  immense  quantity  of 
small  craft.  The  East  India  Docksy  at  Blackwall,  are 
yery  spacious  and  convenient,  bdonging  of  course 
to  the  East  India  Company.  The  West  India 
Docks  are  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  having  [entratices  to 
them  from  Blackwall  and  Limehouse-hole.  The 
northern  dock,  for  loading  inward,  covers  SO  acres, 
and  will  contain  firom  200  to  300  sail  of  ships  i 
The  smaller  southern  dock  will  cover  24  acres, 
and  is  devoted  to  loading  outwards.  Both  these 
docks  are  surrounded  with  gigantic  warehouses. 
The  West  India  trade  arriving  in  fleets^  used  to 
occasion  much  inconvenience  in  the  river.  It  is 
now  drained  oiF,  and  the  ordinmy  overgrowing 
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trade  of  the  port  of  London  may  be  carried  om 
xvith  facility — 

PIpasM  like  a  traveller  upon  the  !.lrand 

Arriv'd  of  bright  Augusta  I  wild  he  roves 

From  deck  to  deck,  throogh  groves  immriise  of  masls, 

'Moa^  crowds  and  balefs,  the  wealth  of  either  orD*- 

Through  wharfs  and  squares,  and  palaces  and  donct. 

In  sweet  surprise — unable  yet  to  fix 

His  raptm-'d  mind,  or  scan  in  order'd  course 

Each  object  singly — ^wlth  discoveries  new 

His  3iATnrB  couwtrt  gtodiont  to  enrich  I  oter. 

Immense  also  is  the  wholesale  and  retail  tradk 
of  this  vast.  city.  The  former  is  conveyed  by 
coaches,  waggons^  barges^  &c.  to  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  latter  is  dispersed  through  the 
following  public  streets,  where  handsome  shops 
exhibit  all  the  necessaries,  as  well  as  the  luxuries, 
of  \\k.—New  Bond  Street^  Pall  Mally  Piccadilly^ 
Charing  Cross^  the  Strand^  Fleet  Sheet,  Ludgate^ 
hilly  Holborriy  Cheapside,  and  Comhill.  And  here 
should  be  noticed  the  new  street,  now  only  in 
contemplation,  which  with  a  magnificent  breadth 
is  to  reach  from  Pall  Mall  up  to  the  Regent's 
Park  \  When  completed  with  all  its  embellish- 
ments and  ramifications,  it  will  prov^  (according 
to  Telford's  Report)  a  most  essential  improvement 
of  the  west  end  of  the  town.  Even  in  its  present 
condition  the  Metropolis  far  surpasses  any  other 
city  in  the  World — 

O  !  thou  resort  and.  mart  of  all  the  earth,  .  . 

Cbecquered  with  aU  complexions  of  mankind, 
And  spotted  with  all  crimes — in  whom  I  see 
Mitdk  tlittt  I  love,  aad^more  that  1  admire, 
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Aud  all  tfaat  I  abbor,  thou  freckled  fitir^ 

That  pleasest  and  yet  sbock*8t  me,  I  can  laugii 

And  I  caD  weep,  can  hope,  and  can  despond, 

]^eel  wrath  and  pity,  when  I  think  on  thee!     cowpek. 

The  Great  Plague^  and^the  Great  Kre  (the  avenging 
messengers  of  Heaven),  have  been  the  two  direst  ca- 
lamities befalling  the  eity  of  London  in  modern 
times.  The  PLAGUE,  ragmg  from  May  to  October, 
1665,  carried  off  from  500  to  8000  weekly;  altoge- 
ther perished  about  100,000  of  the  inhabitants !  The 
Royal  Exchange  was  deserted,  and  the  grass  grew 
in  the  principal  streets  of  the  city.  The  fire 
broke  out  at  Eastcbeap,  Sept  2,  1666,  and  raged 
far  four  days  and  nights  with  incredible  fury. 
The  ruins  of  the  city  were  456  acres,  destroying 
15  of  the  26  wards,  and  consuming  400  streets, 
13,200  dwelling  houses,  89  churches,  four  of  the 
city  gates,  Guildhall,  many  public  structures,  hos* 
phab,  schools,  libraries,  and  a  vast  number  of 
stately  edifices.  The  property  destroyed  it  is  said 
amounted  to  ten  miliums  sterling.  The  city,  how- 
evtatf  which  was  thus  on  the  verge  of  destruction, 
Mtcm  in  the  course  of  four  years  like  a  phoenik 
out  of  the  ashes !  It  was  rebuilt  with  considerable 
XBB^ovements,  and  has  been  iindergoing  advan- 
tageous alterations  from  that  period  down  to  the 
present  day. 

To  close  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  British  Me- 
tropolis, I  would  recommend  the  young  pupil 
to  asc^d  Highgate  or  Hampstead  Hills  on  a  clear 
morning.  He  will  then  behold  this  unparalleled 
City  stretching  ifself  along  the  bosom  of  a  fine 
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vaQey,  from  Limehonse  in  the  east,  lo  CSielsea  in 
the  west,  throt^out  the  extent  cyf  several  miles. 
The  totvers  and  spires,  here  crowded  together,  and 
there  scattered  abroad,  present  a  beautiful  spec^ 
tade  to  the  ^e^  whilst  the  stately  Cathedral  of 
St.  Paul's,  in  the  centre^  confers  upon  it  an  over- 
whehniag  sublimity !  A  reflecting  individual  in 
the  moment  of  contemplaticm  exclaims,  with  pa* 
triotic  enthusiasm — 

**  Y<mder  is  the  Mbtbopous  of  the  British 
Empire^  the  seat  of  Legisladon,  the  abode  of  Sci- 
ence^ the  emporium  of  Commerce,  the  glory  of 
Eng^bnd,  and  the  wcmder  of  the  World ! " 

JUHngtimy  March  1,  ISIS.* 

*  The  Ust  Histories  of  LmvDoir  are  Stowe't  Survey  of  Lon- 
don— ^Malcolm's  liondinom  Redivivnm — Pennant's  Account  of 
London— Northonck's  New  History  of  London-~Cfaamber- 
lnine*8  New  and  Complete  History  of  LondoA— Seymoni's  Snr- 
▼ey  of  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westninster-^Harrison's  New 
and  Universal  History  and  Surrey  of  Loudon  and  Westminster 
—and  Lambert's  History  of  London.  The  Tenth  Volume  of 
the  BttmHes  of  EngUmd  and  Wales,  by  W.  Brayley,  affords  an 
interasting  account  of  the  Metropolis  of  the  British  Empire. 
This  elaborate  work  (now  fisished)  constUotes  a  complete 
British  topographical  library. 
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359   —  James  Evans  —    John  Evans. 

489  —  Rev.  John  Wicke  —   Rev.  John  Wicbe. 
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'i  LAlMD  «4tJ«si  GH«MEA ;  ^BArrERJrKA  ;    HAlfM ERSHITH  )     CBIt-     I 

'  '  WrCK  ;'    BQ«AftTH*S    tomb  I     TCnimAM    GBMMH  |    BRENTVORD| 

I  8I01f-Sp1JJIB|    ntt  J<l9iBta'^Alii|LS's  SEAT;     HOUNSIAW  |    HOUIfl* 
I  LOW-HSATBf  BfXF0]r'rtSTA|]rBI;RI7iptTMEDE;  BQHAM)  BAH- 

j  tHOT(     aUAITELVcniBl^j    BA^GSTOKB^ .  AWECOOTB    OV   TBP 

t  ilATAOES  6f  CVnis  DISBICNSIOef^ 


DEAR  sjBr'^'i  .'^^  '  \    .   .    ^      .    : 

AgREEAIBLY  to  your  Request  I  sij  iowii  to 
give  yoii  a'-ntnnrative  of  the  incidents  pf  my  jour- 
ney into  the  West;  at  least  I  idmll  notice  tKose 
things  which  'appear  most  worthy  o^  attention. 
Your  itever  Kaying  visited  this  part  of  Britain, 
will  iodtace  ine  to  enter  into  a.  detail  which,  other- 
^vise,  might  hc^ve'be^a  deemed  unnecessary.    Tra- 
-  velUng  durmg;  the  summer  season,  has  become  a  • 
iashionable  iimusement     However  laborious  such  * 
exairsions  may  prove,  yet,  in  our  beloved  island*  ' 
its  scenery  affords  a  rich  r^ast  to  t(ie  imagination.  « 
To  the  tonnst,  indeed^  the  iVesi  of  England  has 
been  loi^  the  suliject  of  panegyric,   and  justice  ; 
demands  from  me  die  dedaration,:  that  my  ^xpeo<  . 
iations  were  ndt  4isappointed 

B     -  "         I 
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Taking  leave  of  London,   in  the  direction  of 
the  great  Western  road,  and  having  passed  Hyde- 
Park  Corner,  near  which  is  that  noble  infirmary 
St.  George's  Hospital.     Here,  on  the  16th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1793,   the  celebrated  anatomist  Dr.  John 
Hunter  dropped  down  dead,  through  a  spasmodic 
seizure  of  the  heart.     We  soon  reached  Knights'- 
bridge.     It  is  remarkable  only  for  its   barracks, 
which  have  been  erected  of  late  years,  and  are 
of  considerable  extent,  though  inferior  to  others 
which  may  be  found  throughout  the  kingdom. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  wall  which  divides  Hyde- 
Park  from  the  road,  stands  Kensington^  once  famed 
for  its  palace,  the  favourite  abode  of  William  the 
Third,  and  George  the  Second;    both  of  these 
monarchs  breathed  their  last  within    its  walls ! 
King  William,  indeed,  purchased  it  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Finch,  whose  seat  it  was, — and  caused  a 
road,  properly  lighted,  to  be  made  to  it  through 
St.  Jai&es's    and    Hyde-Parks,   from  Whitehall. 
This  spacious  fabric  is  decorated  with  several  curi- 
ous paintings,  particularly  those  representing  yeo- 
men of  the  guard  and  spectators;  among  whom 
are  Mr.  Ulrick,  commonly  called  the  young  Turk, 
having  on  the  Polonese  dress  in  which  he  waited 
on  George  the  First — Peter  the  Wild  Boy — and  a 
Dutch  Winter  Piece,    exhibiting   the  diversions 
peculiar  to  Holland.    Nor  must  we  pass  over  in 
silence  the  Gardens  belonging  to  this  palace,  about 
three  miles  in  circumference^  which  are  e\ea  to 
this  day  visited  in  the  summer  season,  by  crowds 
of  almost  every  descripticni.    They  were  originally 
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only  twenty-six  acres,  but  Queen  Anne  added 
thirty  to  them ;  and  Queen  Caroline  took  in  nearly 
three  hundred  acres  from  Hyde-Park ;  the  Gar* 
dens  have,  at  different  times,  undei]gone  consider* 
able  improvement. 

A  little  beyond  Kensington^  at  the  summit  of  » 
lawn,  stands  Holland  House,  (near  which  the  un- 
fortunate Lord  Camelford  fell  in  a  duel)  a  Gothic 
structure,  venerable  in  its  appearance,  and  reared 
by  bold  cliie&  of  Warwick's  ancient  race  I  Addi* 
son  having  married  the  Countess  of  Warwick, 
lived  here^ — and  here  was  the  scene  of  his  last 
moments,  when  he  is  said  to  have  sent  for  a  pro- 
fligate young  Nobleman,  that  he  might  be  witness 
to  the  calmness  of  his  dissolution.  *^  See,"  ex- 
claimed the  departing  statesman,  ^<  how  a  Christian 
can  die  !"  The  sight  had  the  desired  effect,  for  it 
accomplished  his  reformation.  Nor  will  it  be  im- 
proper here  to  mention,  that  the  late  celebrated 
Charles  James  Fox  passed  much  of  his  time  within 
these  walls.  The  History  of  the  Period  just  be-  * 
fore  the  Revolution  of  1688,  written  by  him,  and 
published  since  his  decease,  by  his  excellent  kins- 
man. Lord  Holland,,  constitutes  a  permanent 
memorial  of  his  pure  and  unadulterated  love  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty. 

From  this  little  ascent  we  ei^oy  a  distant  view 
of  Chelsea,  a  large  and  populous  village ;  in  whose 
church  yard  is  the  monument  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
the  founder  of  the  British  Museum.  The  turrets 
of  its  College  attract  attention,  and  remind  us  of 
the  eKtent  and  magnificence  of  national  liberality* 
b2 
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The  building  cost  the  immense  sum  of  150,000/. 
constituting  a  noble  monument  of  British  huma* 
nity !  It  was  founded  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second,  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  who  have 
served  in  the  army  twenty  years.  The  number  of 
the  residents  are  above  four  hundredf  beside  officers 
of  the  college,  and  there  are  near  mne  thousand 
out-pensioners!  The  army  pays  poundage — 
every  officer  and  soldier  also  appropriating  one 
day's  pay  in  the  year  to  the  fund.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  built  die  College,  and  its  interior  affi^rds 
every  convenience  for  so  laudable  an  institution. 
A  bronze  statue  of  Charles  the  Second,  standing 
opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  building,  points  out 
the  period  of  its  origin,  and  must  excite  in  the 
breast  of  the  superannuated  soldier  emotions  of 
gratitude.  It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  hear 
jfrom  the  lips  of  these  veterans  the  adventures  of 
past  days.  Hence  Goldsmith  takes  care  to  deli- 
neate his  benevolent  clergyman,  as  sympathizing 
with  such  a  character,  well  knowing  that  it  proved 
an  indulgence  to  the  benevolent  feelings  of  the 
heart : — 

The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sat  by  his  fire  and  talk'd  the  night  away } 
Wept  o*er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shoulder'd  bis  crutch  and  shewM  bow  fields  were  won. 

An  extensive  building  has  been  lately  erected, 
called  the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  for  educating 
about  five  hundred  children  belonging  to  non- 
commissioned officers  and  soldiers:  the  expense 
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vras  defrayed  by  a  sum  of  money  which  parliament 
granted,  and  each  regiment  contributes  one  day's 
pay  towards  it.  At  Chelsea  is  a  Botanic  Garden^ 
belonging  to  the  Apothecary's  Company ;  and  the 
inspection  of  the  coffee  tree,  tea  shrub,  and  sugar 
cane,  must  be  gratifying  to  the  curiosity  of  those^ 
who  have  never  visited  either  the  Eastern  or  West* 
em  regions  of  the  world. 

But  quitting  Holland  House^  and  its  prospecty 
we  find  ourselves  soon  entering  Hammersmith^  a 
long  and  scattered  village,  having  many  pleasant 
spots  in  its  vicinity.  Its  mall,  close  to  the  river 
side,  is  delightfully  situated,  and  has  become  the 
abode  of  several  families  of  respectability.  A  sad 
accident  happened  here  in  January  1803 :  the  vil- 
lage was  disturbed  by  some  silly  reports  respecting 
a  ghost,  when  a  Mr.  Smith,  an  exciseman,  sallied 
forth  one  night  in  quest  of  this  sad  apparition. 
Meeting  a  man  dressed  in  white,  he  called  to  him, 
but  receiving  no  answer,  immediately  fired  and 
kill^  htm  on  the  spot.  Smith  was  tried  at  the 
Old  Bdley,  and  condemned  to  die ;  but,  from  bis 
good  character,  and  the  very  singular  nature  of 
the  case,  he  was  properly  made  an  object  of  the 
Royal  Mercy.  He  was  much  and  justly  affected 
on  the  awful  occasion. 

Beyond  Hammersmith  is  Chiswick^  a  small  place 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames;  its  church^yard 
contains  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  Hogarth^ 
many  of  whose  caricatures,  notwithstanding  their 
eccentricity,  hold  out  salutary  lessons  of  ifnprov^- 
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ment  to  maukind.  The  Imes,  therefore,  on  his 
tomb,  written  by  Mr.  Garrick,  are  very  expres- 
sive : 

Farewell,  great  painter  of  inankiDd, 
Wlio  reached  the  noblest  point  of  art  | 
Whose  pictured  morals  charm  the  mind. 
And  through  the  eye  correct  the  heart  i 
If  genius  fire  thee,  reader,  stay  I 
If  nature  moTC  thee,  drop  a  tear ; 
If  neither  touch  thee,  turn  away. 
For  HooARTii's  hoaour'd  dust  lies  here  t 

In  this  neighbourhood  may  be  seen  the  hand- 
some house  of  the  late  Lord  Burlington^  bearing 
a  strong  resemblance  to  an  Italian  Villa. 

Tumham^GreeUi  the  next  village,  boasts  of  a 
small  seat  once  the  residence  of  Lieutenant  Ge- 
neral  Lord  Heathfield^  whose  defence  of  Gibraltar, 
in  the  American  war,  has  rendered  his  name  me- 
morable in  the  annals  of  this  country.  Gurmers" 
bury-House,  likewise,  is  not  far  distant  from  this 
little  village.  It  was  built  by  the  son-in-law  of 
Inigo  Jones,  of  architectural  celebrity.  Here  re- 
sided her  late  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Amelia, 
aunt  to  his  present  Majesty. 

At  Tumham-Green  also,  close  to  the  road,  is 
the  elegant  mansion  of  i?.  Griffiths,  Esq,  p-esent 
proprietor  of  the  Monthly  Review.  His  venerable 
father  first  established  that  most  respectable,  lite- 
rary journal;  and  he  was  the  patron  of  learned 
men  for  upwards  of  half  a  century.  A  history  of 
the  literati  of  this  country  for  several  years  past, 
would  have  come  with  great  propriety  from  the 
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pen  of  that  gentleman,  (lately  deceased  at  aii  ad- 
vanced age)  and  proved  an  acceptable  present  to 
the  literary  world. 

Thus  leaving  London  it  is  impossible  not  to 
touch  upon  some  of  these  objects,  which,  stand- 
ing on  or  near  the  public  road,  by  their  very  pro- 
minency invite  attention.  In  receding  from  the 
metropolis,  however,  these  subjects  of  curiosity 
gradually  lessen ;  but  in  exchange  for  these  con- 
fined specimens  of  art,  we  are  introduced  to  the 
more  simple  and  uncontrolled  beauties  of  th« 
country. 

Aft^r  passing  through  the  villages  of  Knights- 
bridge,  Kensington,  Hammersmith,  and  Tum- 
ham-Green,  we  came  to  Brentford^  the  county 
town  for  Middlesex.  Here,  therefore,  elections 
are  held,  and  this  was,  of  course,  the  spot  where 
the  turbulent  business  of  John  JVilkes  took  place ; 
as  well  as  the  more  recent  bustle  of  Burdett  and 
Mamwaringi  still  fresh  in  our  memory.  The 
hustings  are  erected  on  the  right  of  the  town,  in 
a  kind  of  grove  well  fitted  for  the  purpose;  but 
bow  is  the  silence  of  the  hallowed  recess  violated 
by  these  tumultuous  transactions  !  The  town  itseUT 
has  been  famous  for  its  length  and  filth,  which 
Thomson,  in  his  Castle  of  Indolence,  has  thus 
humorously  recorded : 

Behold,  through  Brentford  town,  a  town  of  mud, 

An  herd  of  bristly  swine  is  prick*d  along! 

The  filthy  beasts  that  ne^er  chew  the  cod. 

Still  grunt  and  squealL,  and  sing  their  traub*lous  song. 

And  oft  they  plunge  themselvee  the  mire  among  { 
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Bot  ay  the  rutlilesi  driver  goada  them  on. 
And  ay  of  barking  doge^  the  bitter  tliroog 
Makes  (hem  bemoan  their  unmelodious  moan, 
Ne  never  find  they  rest  from  their  nnrestiog  fone ! 

Brentford,  containing  a  good  many  inhabitants, 
has  a  church,  a  chapel,  and  some  dissenting  places 
of  worship,  of  which  the  Presbyterian  is  remark- 
able for  its  neatness  and  simplicity.  In  the  church 
the  celebrated  John  Home  Tooke  once  officiated 
as  curate,  though  it  is  well  known  he  has  long  ago 
renounced  every  thing  which  belongs  to  the  clerical 
profession.  Here  resides  Mrs.  Trimmer^  a  lady 
to  whom  the  rising  generation  are  highly  indebted.* 
The  vicinity  of  Brentford,  lying  on  the  Thames, 
is  particularly  pleasant.  A  bloody  battle  waa 
fought  here  in  1016,  between  Edmund  Ironside, 
and  Canute  the  Dane,  who  was  defeated.  To  this 
town  the  unfortunate  Charles  the  First  retired 
after  the  battle  of  Edgehill  in  1642,  which  opened 
a  civil  war  between  him  and  his  parliament,  when 
he  of  course  meditated  the  prosecution  of  those 
hostilities  which  terminated  in  his  destruction. 

A  little  beyond  Brentford,  on  the  left,  the  en- 
trance into  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  park 
may  be  seen,  adorned  with  a  lion,  sphinxes,  and 
other  sculptured  embellishments.  Sion-House^ 
within  the  park,  is  not  perceived  from  the  road. 
It  is  a  plain  antique  structure,  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  great  gallery,   which  extends   the  whole 

•  This  lady  Is  lately  deceased :  she  was  revered  for  her  bene- 
volence and  piety. 
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length  of  the  east  front,  over4he  arcades.  There 
is  also  a  quantity  of  old  china  vases,  of  different 
forms  and  sizes,  crowded  together  in  almost  every 
apartment;  and  the  Pedigree  picture  here  is  one 
of  the  greatest  cariosities  of  its  kind  in  England, 
exhibiting  the  noble  and  royal  connections  of  the 
PercieSf  now  united  in  the  present  Duchess  of 
Northumberland.  But,  alas!  how  little  reason 
we  have  to  pique  ourselves  on  the  honours  of  an- 
cestry, and  to  look  down  with  supercilious  con- 
tempt upon  those  who  are  beneath  us.  Neither 
talents  nor  virtues  arise  from  the  temperature  ot* 
the  blood.. 

His  Grace  the  present  Duke  of  Northumber* 
land,  almost  a  martyr  to  the  gout,  was  at  an  early 
period  of  life  in  the  army.  He  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Btmiei^s  HiUj  and  one  of  the  few  officers 
who  escaped  on  that  dreadful  occasion.* 

On  the  rights  before  we  entered  Hoz^tzsZoi^,  is 
the  seat  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  ;  a  neat  mansion,  with 
considerable  gardens,  where  curious  plants  are 
veared  with  care  and  assiduity.  The  proprietor 
accompanied  Captain  Cook  round  the  world,  is 
now  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  has  long 
been  distinguished  for  his  researches  into  every 
branch  of  knowledge  connected  with  natural  fds^ 
tcry.  His  house,  in  town,  is  on  certain  days  the 
resort  of  the  learned,  both  of  this  and  of  foreign 
countries*    The  object  is  mutual  improvement. 

•  Thifr  oobleAan  died  July,  1817,  lesnlns  behind  tiiin  iai>> 
propert|r. 

b5 
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At  Hounslow  Wcf  just  stopped  to  change  horses^ 
a  place  reihalifilble  only  for  its  numerous  inns. 
Immediately  upon  our  entrance  on  the  heath, 
dbout  a  stone's  throw  from  the  road,  there  is  to  be 
seen  a  wooden  monument,  shockingly  marked  by 
a  bloody  hand  and  kntfe^  with  this  inscription :— ^ 
•*  Buried,  with  a  stake  through  his  body  here,  the 
incked  murderer,  John  Pretor^  who  cut  the  throat 
of  his  wife  and  child,  and  poisoned  himself,  July 
6,  1765  !"  The  sight  of  such  an  object  instantly 
conjure  up  in  the  imagination  all  those  cruelties 
which  have  been  perpetrated  on  this  secluded  spot 
by  wretches  in  the  last  stages  of  depravity.  Of 
late  years,  however,  the  traveller  has  met  with 
fewer  interruptions,  though  still  we  hear,  not  un- 
frequently,  of  robberies  in  that  quarter  during  the 
winter  season  of  the  year;  a  proof  of  which  is  ex- 
hibited by  a  gibbet,  erected  not  far  from  Belfont, 
on  which  we  saw  suspended  the  body  of  Haines, 
gienerally  known  by  the  designation  of  the  wounded 
,  Highwaymmi.  He  was,  apparently,  a  large  tall 
man ;  his  irons  were  so  constructed  that  his  arms 
hung  at  some  little  distance  from  his  body,  by 
which  means  the  hideous  sight  was  rendered  more 
terrific  and  impressive.  The  skirts  of  his  coat 
vraved  in  the  wind,  and,  together  with  other  parts  of 
his  appearance,  suggested,  with  Aill  forces  the 
horrible  idea  of  a  fellow*creature  deprived  of  the 
honours  of  sepulture^  and  consigned,  with  every 
mark  of  execration,  to  the  grinning  scorn  of  pul> 
Uc  infamy  \  Another  body  occupies  the  other  part 
of  the  ffbbet ;  he  wb&  a  comrade  of  Haines,  and  is 
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therefi»re  made  a  partaker  of  hk  inftmv.  The 
heatb,  about  fifty  years  ago,  used  to  be  disgraced 
with  a  long  range  of  gibbets;  biit  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily, frequently  passing  and  repassing  to  Wiadsort 
occasioned  their  removal,  and  no  r^iewal  of  them 
has  been  attempted.  The  murder  of  Mr«  Steel 
on  the  heath ;  the  execution  of  the  supposed  mup- 
derers,  (for  they  never  confieased  it)  Halloway  and 
Haggerty,  Feb.  2B,  1807,  and  the  dreadful  catas- 
trophe attending  it,  are  events  in  every  body's  re- 
ooUection.  Public  records  will  convey  tbeni^  miix 
all  their  aggravations,  to  posterity. 

I  never  see  a  gibbet^  but  it  reminds  me  of  an  iq- 
teresting  story  wrought  up  by  the  magic  pen  of 
Soudiey,  entitled,  Mary  the  Maid  of  the  Jm.  Her 
sweetheart  became  a  robber  and  murderer.  The 
corpse  of  the  victim  was  by  him  and  his  oompa* 
nions  dragged  to  a  neighbouring  Abbey,  in  ruins» 
for  interment — ^whilst  poor  Maty^  visiting  the  qpot 
at  midnight  as  a  trial  of  her  courage^  witncMed 
liie  horrid  scene,  and,  by  means  of  a  hat,  recog- 
nised the  presence  of  her  beloved  as  a  coadjutor  in 
diis  deed  of  villainy ! — His  trial,  execution,  and 
suspenrionin  chains,  followed.  The  terauoatioDt 
of  the  tragedy  ended  in  her  insataity. 

Where  the  old  abbey  8taodf»  od  the  cmudob  hard  by» 

Bis  gibbet  is  dqw  to  be  seen ; 
.Notfar  from  the  road  it  eogages  the  eye : 
The  TKATBXJEB  beholds  it,  and  thinks  with  a  tij^h 

Of  jNwr  Mary  the  Maid  of  the  Ion  t 

Founded  upon  fiict  sucktales,  well  told,  never 
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liiil  to  agitate  the  ai^tioiiB,.  and  lacerate  the  best 
feelings  of  the  human  heart 

Vestiges  of  ancient  camps  are  discernible  on 
Hounslow  heath ;:  and  it  has  been,  more  than  onc^ 
the  rendezvous  of  the  principal  military  force, of 
this  kingdom.  TheEarLof  Gloucester,  i\1^7^ 
mustered  here  atlhe  head  of  die  Londoners,  ^he 
army  of  King  Charles  was  entrendied  here  in 
1642,  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Brentford;  and 
the  Parliamentary  forces,  under  Sir  Thomas  Fain- 
Ax,  encamped  here  in^  1647,  even  to  the  amount 
of  20,000  foot  and  horse,  witih  a  great  train  of  ar^ 
tiUery — being  visited  by  the  speaker  and.  several 
members  of  both  houses  of  parliament.  But  we 
must  not  forget  to  mention,  that  in  1^686^  James 
*^he  Second  was  stationed  here  widi  his  army  of 
15,000  men,  under  the  Earl  of  Feversham,  with 
the  view  of  endaving  the  nation^  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion.  This 
was  the  army,  among  whose  officers  and  soldiers, 
\Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  a  spirited  clergyman,  di»- 
tributed  a  piece  against  Popery,  entitled  an  Hun^ 
hie  and  hearty  Address  to  the  aU  Pretestanis  in  the 
present  Army,  &c^  for  which  he  was  solemnly 
degraded  and  whipt  with  the  utmost  severity.  On 
this  spot  also  the  same  army  received  the  news  of 
the  acquittal  of  the  seven  bishops  with  loud  re-> 
joicings,  even  in  the  hearing  of  the  King.  His- 
Majesty,  sitting  at  dinner  in  the  tent  of  the  gene- 
ral, heard  a  sudden  noise,^  and  inquired  anadously 
the  cause.  Feversham  told  him  that  it  was  no- 
thing but  the  rejoicing  of  the  soldiaRs  .for  the  ac» 
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qoittal  of  the  bishops.     ^^  Do  yoa  cull  that  no^ 
thing  f"  replied  he;  ^*  but  so  mudi  the  worse  for 
them."     In  this,  however,  the  King  was  mistaken ; 
for  the  activity  of  Johnson,  and  the  triumph  of 
the  bishops,  accelerated  the  reuokUum.    Johnson^ 
who  was  whipt  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn^  for  the 
above  pamphlet,  bore  it  w;ith  the  spirit  of  a  nuu>> 
tyr.    It  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted:  he  ob- 
served afterwards  to  an  intimate  friend,  that  this 
text  of  Scripture  coming  suddenly  into  his  mind* 
He  endwred  the  cross  despising  the  shame^  so  ann 
mated  and  supported  him  in  the  biUer  journey, 
that  had  he  not  thought  it  would  have  looked  like 
vain-glory,  he  would  have  sung  a  psalm  while  the 
executioner  was  doing  his  office,  with  as  much 
composure  and  cheerfulness  as  ever  he  had  done 
at  church,  though  he  had  at  that  time  a  quick 
sense  of  every  stripe  which  was  given  him,  to  the 
number  of  317,  with  a  whip  of  nine  cords  knot* 
ted !     This  cruelty  strikingly  shews  not  only  the 
tyranny  of  the  times,  but  the  spirit  which  was 
roused  to  counteract  it,    and  by  which   it  was^ 
finally  overwhelmed.  Impartiality,  however,  obliges 
me  to  say  that    Johnson    was  a  man  of  a  tur- 
bulent spirit;  for  he  was  not  contented  with  tUe 
Kevolution. 

In  179S  barracks  were  built  on  the  extremity 
of  the  heath,  nearest  Colnbrook,  capable  of  con- 
taining above  four  hundred  men,  who,  in  general 
behave  with  order  and  regularity; 

Having  mentioned  the  number  of  soldiers  that 
have  at  different  times   been   exhibited  on  this^ 
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heath,  in  all  the  pride  of  military  e^olations,  but 
are  now  laid  low  in  the  dust,  we  are  reminded  of 
Xerxes,  who,  surveying  his  vast  army  passing  the 
Hellespont,  wept  when  he  considered  that  in  the 
course  of  an  hundred  years  they  would  be  no  more  ! 
Such  reflections,  however  obvious,  are  congenial 
with  the  best  feelings  of  humanity.  Near  the 
heath  are  Powder  MUls,  which  have  exploded  on 
various  occasions. 

Passing  the  village  of  Belfont^  we  could  not  help 
noticing  the  yew-trees  in  the  church-yard,  cut 
into  fancifid  forms,  having  even  the  date  1704<  de- 
lineated on  them  with  ingenuity.  We  were  di- 
verted with  their  appearance,  though  on  other  oc- 
casions we  are  ready  to  address  the  yew : — 

Cheerless  unsocial  plant  I  that  loves  to  dweU 
'Midst  scalls  and  coffins,  epitaphs  and  worms  ; 
Where  lig^hC-heerd  ghosts  and  visionary  shades, 
Beneath  the  wan  cold  moon,  (as  fame  reports) 
Embodied  thick,  perform  their  mystic  rounds  $ 
No  other  merriment,  dnll  tree !  is  thine. 

BLAIR. 

We  soon  reached  Staines^  a  pleasant  town  seven- 
teen miles  from  London.  On  the  south-east  side 
of  Staines  is  Runnymede^  the  spot  on  which  King 
John  was  compelled  by  his  barons  to  sign  the 
famous  charter  of  English  liberties,  styled  Magna 
Charta: 


Near  Thames'  silver  waters  lies  a  mead. 

Where  England's  barons,  bold  in  freedom's  cause, 
Compeil'd  her  kin^  to  ratify  her  laws ; 
With  constancy  maintained  the  subjects'  right. 
And  served  a  sov'retgn  in  his  own  despite. 
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On  that  fam*d  mead  Uidr  boneit  claims  to  seal. 
They  rUk'd  their  private  for  the  public  weal » 
Bravely  resolv'd  to  make  the  tyrant  yield. 
Or  die  like  heroes  on  the  glorious  field ! 

At  the  British  Museum  I  was  lately  shewn  what 
is  said  to  be  the  very  copy  of  the  charter  signed  on 
this  memorable  occasion.  It  bore  all  the  marks 
of  antiquity,  and  being  much  injured  by  the  ra- 
vages of  time,  ^fac^mile  laid  close  to  it  by  way 
of  elucidation. 

Near  Staines  lies  Egham^  fiunous  for  its  races^ 
at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  Windsor.  It. 
abounds  with  inns,  being  a  thorough&re  into  the 
West,  and  has  an  handsome  charity-school. 
•  From  Egham  we  came  to  Bagshot,  passing  oyer 
a  long  and  dreary  heath,  remarkable  only  for  the 
roads  by  which  it  is  every  where  intersected,  and 
which  were  made  for  the  convenience  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, when  he  indulged  himself  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  chace.  At  first  sight  they  make  a  singular 
appearance,  but  are  well  calculated  to  answer  the 
ends  for  which  they  were  intended.  These  parts 
lying  in  the  vicinity  of  Windsor,  account  for  the 
purposes  to  which  they  are  appropriated.  Bagshot 
affords  good  accommodation  to  travellers.  At 
one  of  its  inns  a  curious  scene  took  place  between 
the  famous  John  Wilkes,  and  one  of  his  oppo- 
nents whom  he  in^ted  to  engage  in  a  duel.  It  is 
so  described  by  Wilkes  in  a  letter,  that  the  peru- 
sal of  it  cannot  fail  to  occasion  some  merriment, 
though  it  has  a  reference  to  so  serious  a  subject. 
The  sterile  tract  of  country  with  which  the  town 
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is  surrounded,   seems  scarcely  capable  of  mucfr 
improvement.* 

Having  drank  tea  at  our  next  stagey  MurreVs 
Green,  only  a  single  inn,  with  a  pleasant  garden,, 
we  got  to  Basingstoke  bdbre  ten,  wearied  with  our 
peregrination.  This  is  a  large  populous  place, 
with  three  charity  schools,  in  one  of  which  twelve 
boys  are  maintained  by  the  Skinner's  Company 
in  London.  The  reniains  of  Holy  Ghost  Chapel 
stand  on  an  eminence  and  overlook  the  town. 
It  was  ^ected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth : 
and  the  history  of  the  prophets  and  apostles  onee 
formed  a  fine  decoration  to  its  apartments.  It 
has  a  market  for  coin,  especially  barley,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  malt.  The  chief  manufac-> 
ture  is  in  druggets  and  shalloons.  A  fine  brock 
runs  by  the  town,  which  abounds  with  trout; 
for  wUch,  indeed,  the  Hampshire  streams  have 
been  long  famous.  Contemplating  these  waters, 
whose  transparency  and  rapidity  please  the  eye 
even  of  the  passing  traveller,  an  exclamation  was 
ready  to  escape  my  lips  :— 

I  in  these  flower^"  meads-  wonid  be^ 
These  crystal  streams  should  solace  me,. 
To  Tvhose  harmonious  bubbling  QOise,. 
X  with  my  angle  ivould  rejoice. 

WAl/rON, 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Basingstoke,  there  was, 
formerly,,  a  seat  of  John  Marquis  of  Winchester,. 

*  Near  Bagsbot  has  been  recently  established  Sandhurst  CoU- 
Uge^  yi\iett  young  gentlemen  are  educated  for  the  army,  by 
masters  of  talents  and  celebrity,. 
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which,  in  the  ciyil  wars,  was  turned  into  a  fortress 
for  the  king,  and  held  out  a  long  time,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  Parliament  army ;  at  length 
Cromwell  took  it  by  storm,  and  provoked  by  the 
obstinacy  of  its  defence,  put  many  of  the  garrison 
to  the  sword,  and  burnt  the  house  to  the  ground ! 
It  was,  we  are  told,  a  mansion  fitter  for  a  prince 
than  a  subject;  and,  among  other  furniture  de- 
stroyed with  it,  there  was  one  bed  worth  1,400/. 
yet  so  considerable  was  the  plunder,  that  a  private 
soldier  got  fer  his  share  no  less  a  sum  than  300/. 
Alas  !  the  fury  of  civil  wars  is  so  well  known,  that 
its  outrages  excite  but  little  astonishment.  BeUa^ 
horrida  beUa !  was  the  pathetic  exclamation  of  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  antiquity  ! 

Having .  travelled  about  Jifty  miles  since  three 
in  the  afternoon,  we  felt  ourselves  disposed  to  re« 
main  at  Basingstoke  during  the  night.  Taking 
our  accustomed  refreshment,  we  successfully  weed 
"  kmd  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleeps"  for- 
getting for  a  few  hours  the  anxieties  ands  hazard* 
of  our  journey. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 
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LETTER  II. 

andover;  DVTiti  scotus;  weyhill;  sausburt;  blandvord; 
DORcanTER;  weymoitth;  Portland  islb;  bridport;  cbar- 
mouth:  country  fair  ;  captain  curious,  dealer  in  spars 
and  petrifactions  ;  lyme;  landing  of  the  duke  of  mon- 
mouth $    reiviarkable  execution  of  his  adherents  ;   sid« 

MOUTH. 

DEuiR  SIR, 

The  next  morning  we  were  seated  in  our  chaise 
before  five,  and  soon  got  to  Ardover^  aiarge  plea- 
sant well-built  town,  on  the  edge  of  the  downs, 
for  which  Wiltshire  is  distinguished.  It  is  said  to 
have  had  its  first  charter  from  King  John,  and  was 
last  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  has  a 
manufacture  of  shalloons,  and  is  a  great  thorough* 
fere  from  Newbury  to  Salisbury,  as  well  as  from 
London  down  to  the  south-eastern  extremities  of- 
the  kingdom.  I  could  not  help  remarking,  that  at 
the  inn  in  this  place,  an  engraving  of  Duns  Scotm 
was  placed  over  the  bar,  where  the  liquors  are 
mixed  for  their  customers.  Whether  the  effigy 
of  this  profound  doctor  was  thought  necessary  to 
the  due  mixture  of  the  ingredients,  or  whether 
this  grave  metaphysician  ever  indulged  in  such 
delightful  draughts,  I  am  not  able  to  say.  The 
walls  of  colleges  are,  sometimes,  decorated  with 
bis  portrait ;  but  I  should  never  have  expected  to 
have  caught  his  features  in  the  bar  of  a  tavern. 

It  may  not  be  improper  just  to  add,  that  this 
curious  character,  Duns  Scotus^  was  of  the  order  of 
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St.  FrancLH ;  by  the  acuteness  of  his  partSi  and 
especially  by  his  manner  of  disputing,  he  acquired 
the  name  of  the  Subtle  Doctor.  He  was  very  zeal- 
ous in  opposing  the  opinions  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
which  produced  two  parties  in  the  schools,  the 
Thomists  and  the  Scotists.  He  was  a  writer  of 
prodigious  snbtiky,  and,  like  all  subtle  writers, 
refined  upon  every  subgect  he  handled,  till  it  had 
no  meaning  left  in  it.  This  indefatigable  scribbler 
left  behind  him  ten  volumes  in  folio — now  mere 
•  waste  paper  1  He  died  1508,  at  Cologne,  in  Grer- 
many.  The  perusal  of  this  manV  works  reminds 
me  of  a  Sonnet 

TO  NOTHING! 

Mysterlons  nothiof — how  sball  I  define 
Tby  thapelese,  btotelew,  plaeclctB  cai|itiDCiB  i 
Nor  form,  nor  colour,  BO«Bd  nor  size  are  thine. 
Nor  words,  nor  figures  can  tby  void  ezprew. 
But  though  we  cannot  thee  with  ought  compare^ 
To  thee  a  thousand  things  may  liken'd  be ; 
And  though  thou  art  with  nobodi^ — nomkere. 
Yet  half  mankind  devote  their  lives  to  thee. 
How  many  books  tby  history  contain  I 
How  many  heads  thy  mighty  plans  pursue  I 
What  labouring  hands  thy  portion  only  gain  I 
MThat  busy  men  thy  dcungs  only  do  1 
To  thee  the  great,  the  proud,  the  giddy  bend. 
And  like  my  8onnet-^a\\  in  nothing  end.* 

On  the  left  side  of  Andover  lies  WeyhiUj  re- 
markable on  account  of  its  having  one  of  the  great- 
est fairs  for  hops,  cheese,  and  slieep,  in  England, 

•  See  an  ingenious  volume,  entitled  Voetic  Amus^m^t^  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Beck,— it  is  designed  for  young  people,  and  is  replete 
with  instruction  and  entertainment. 
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It  is,  however,  only  a  village,  contaiiiing  a  deso*' 
late  church,  on  a  rising  hill,  with  a  few  straggling 
houses. 

From  Andover  we  directed  our  course  to  SaZis- 
bun/i  where  we  arrived  to  breakfast  This  city, 
and  its  adjoining  plains,  will  be  noticed  in  a  fu- 
ture letter;  since,  upon  our  return  alone^  they 
became  the  subjects  of  examination.  We  may, 
however,  just  remark,  that  the  appearance  of  thi« 
place  conveys  an  idea  of  respectability,  and  its 
lofty  spire  excites  admiration.  « 

Bkmdford^  in  Dorsetshire^  was  our  next  place 
of  destination.  It  lies  upon  the  Stour^  at  the 
distance  of  J  07  miles  from  London.  Twice  has 
it  been  burnt  down  by  accident;  Jirst  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  second  time 
in  the  year  17S1,  when  the  fire  raged  so  vio- 
lently, that  few  of  the  people  saved  any  of  their 
goods.  It  unfortunately  happened  at  this  last 
conflagi*ation,  that  the  inhabitants  were  afflicted 
with  that  scourge  to  humanity,  the  small-pox, 
so  that  many  of  the  sick  were  carried  from 
amidst  the  flames  into  the  fields,  where  they  ex- 
pired !  But  another  account  says,  that  the  remo- 
val of  them  into  the  open  air  was  favourable  to 
the  disease,  and  thus  operated  to  produce,  among 
the  &cidty,  a  more  qooI  treatment  of  it.*    The 

•  A  Bill  has  been  brought  into  Parliament  to  forbid  Inocula- 
tion for  the  Small'PoXt  not  only  on  account  of  its  contagions 
nature,  but  with  theyiew  of  extending  the  Vaccination.  Some, 
boweve,  highly  disapproveof  this  prohibitory  Bill,  whilst  others 
warmly  commend  it. 
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town,  however,  was  soon  rebuilt  in  a  more  beau- 
tiful manner.  I  surveyed  this  place  with  attention-, 
on  account  of  the  handsome  epithets  with  whidi 
Mr.  Gibbon,  the  historian,  has  honoured  it.  In 
his  own  life,  when  Captain  in  the  Hampshire  mi- 
litia, he  mentions  his  passing  some  time  at  **  the 
hospitable  and  pleasant  Blandford;''  and  after- 
wards remarks,  "  we  again  return  to  our  beloved 
Blandford.*' 

Our  next  stage  brought  us  to  Dorchester,  a  place 
of  antiquity,  and  famous  among  the  Romans.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  three  streets,  and  the  houses 
though  old  and  low,  yet  are  regularly  built.  St. 
Peter^s  church  is  a  handsome  structure,  and  there 
is  a  traditional  barbarous  rhyme,  informing  us 
that— 

•*  Gcoffiery  Van, 

With  his  wife  Ann, 

And  his  maid  Naa, 

Built  this  Church.** 

The  county  gaol,  in  this  town,  is  a  large  build- 
ing, erected  upon  the  plan  of  the  late  Mr.  Howard, 
a  man  of  extensive  benevolence,  and  of  an  unparal- 
leled philanthropy.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  high 
wall,  and  can  boast  of  an  healthy  situation.  At  the 
time  I  visited  it  the  convicts  were  few,  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen,  part  of  whom  I  beheld  white* 
washing  the  walls,  and  the  remainder  wejre  weeding 
the  yards,  all  m  irons  ! 

Ifere  I  saw  the  learned  and  patriotic  Gilbert 
fVah^ldj  who  was  confined  two  years  l&r  a  libel 
on  government.    He  died  soon  after  his  release 
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September  19,  1801,  and  was  buried  at  Richmond, 
wl^re  a  neat  monument  may  be  seen  erected  to  his 
memory.  While  we  regret  the  intemperate  warmth 
with  which  he  ^rote  on  political  subjects,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  revere  his  talents,  admire  his 
learning,  and  venerate  his  integrity* 

The  principal  business  of  this  place  and  its  vici- 
nity, at  present,  is  breeding  of  sheep,  of  which 
it  is  said  no  less  than  60,000  are  fed  within  six 
miles  of  the  town ;  the  ewes  generally  biing  forth 
two  lambs,  which  fertility  is  imputed  to  the  wild 
thyme,  and  other  aromatic  herbage,  which  grows 
upon  the  adjacent  downs  in  great  plenty. 

Not  far  from- Dorchester  is  Maiden  Castle,  the 
completest  remains  of  ancient  fortification  in  the 
kingdom.  In  the  neighbourhood  the  Romans  had 
an  amphitheatre  140  feet  wide,  and  220  long, 
now  called  Maumbuji/y  having  a  terrace  on  the 
top,  which  is  still  used  as  a  public  walk,  and 
commands  a  prospect  of  the  town  and  country 
around  it. 

Weynwuthj  about  the  distance  of  nine  miles  on 
the  left  of  the  Bridport  road,  is  well  known  for  the 
predilection  which  the  Royal  Family  shew  it,  by 
whom,  for  some  years  past,  it  has  been  annually 
visited.  It  is  a  clean,  improved,  and  well-fre- 
quented port,  seated  on  the  mouth  of  the  Wye, 
and  incorporated  with  Mdcombe  Regis,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  means  of  a  new  con- 
structed draw-bridge.  Its  port  is  injured  by  sand, 
from  whibh  circumstance,  its  trade,  once  consider- 
able, is  now  much  reduced,  though  it  sends  som^ 
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ships  to  Portt:^al  and  Newfoundland.  Its  fine 
velvet  beach,  and  soft  air,  render  the  place  pecu- 
liarly fit  for  seap-bathing.  Hence,  in  the  setaon, 
it  is  crowded  with  company. 

The  history  of  all  bathing  places  shews  from 
what  inconsiderable  b^nnings  they  have  arisen 
to  their  present  pro^rity. .  Thus,  with  reiq>ect 
to  Weymouth,  the  recommendation  of  the  fin 
mous  Ralph  Allen,  Esq.  (the  friend  of  Pope^  and 
the  patron  of  Warburton)  about  the  year  1760,  is 
thought  to  have  first  attracted  the  public  attention. 
At  that  time,  however,  it  was  small  and  meanly 
built,  though  now  it  vies  in  beauty  with  any  other 
watering  place  in  the  kingdom.  Gloucester- Row, 
Chesterfield-Place,  York-Buildings,  Clarence- 
Buildings,  Augusta-Place,  and  Charlotte-Row,  are 
handsome  residences,  both  for  the  gentry  and  no- 
bility. The  views  from  these  spots  are  delightfiil. 
In  its  semicircular  bay  ships  are  seen  continually 
gliding  to  and  fro  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  deep,  be- 
side pleasure  vessels,  which  may  at  any  time  *be 
engaged  for  aquatic  excursions.  During  his  Ma- 
jesty's stay  at  Weymouth  he  often  embarks  at  the 
extremity  of  the  new  pier,  to  visit  ships  of  war 
which  are  hovering  around  their  respective  sta^ 
tions.  Haice,  to  use  the  words  of  a  modern  wri- 
ter— '^  This  shore  must  be  dear  to  Britons,  from 
which  their  Monarch,  wearied  with  the  toils  of 
state,  has  pften  returned  in  renovated  health  and 
spirits.  IjQOg  may  Weymouth  be  honoured  with 
his  B^miaer  vi9it,  and  may  its  tides  and  its  breezes 
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waft  to  him  and  the  partner  of  his  throne  all  thefr 
salutary  influences ! " 

•  From  Weymouth  may  be  seen  Portland  Isle^ 
in  reality  a  peninsula,  inaccessible,  excepting  at 
the  landing  place,  where  a  strong  castle  fim  reared 
its  turrets  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
The  peninsula  itself  is  almost  a  continued  rock  of 
free-stone,  of  which  9,000  tons  are  annually  ex- 
ported I  Whitehall,  St  Paul's  church,  the  piers 
of  Westminster,  and  the  whole  of  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  are  built  with  it  It  is  admired  for  its 
neatness  and  durability.  OS  Portland  Isle  it  was 
that  the  Halswell  East  Indiaman,  Captain  Pearce, 
was  wrecked,  in  the  year  1786,  with  circumstances 
of  peculiar  aggravation  !  And  here  more  recently 
was  the  Abergavenny  East  Indiaman,  with  the  loss 
of  near  four  hundred  lives,  consigned  to  imme- 
diate destruction.  Most  of  its  valuable  contents 
have  been  recovered  from  the  deep,  by  means  of 
an  ingenious  machine;  and  for  this  salutary  effort 
of  art,  its  author  has  been  liberally  rewarded 

Leaving  Dorchester  in  the  straight  western  di- 
rection, we  soon  reached  Bridpartj  a  long  well- 
built  town,  with  the  appearance  of  which  we 
were  particularly  pleased.  It  is  situated  at  the 
distance  of  138  miles  from  London,  upon  a 
small  river,  near  the  coast  of  the  English  chan- 
nel. The  corporation  are  principally  dissenters, 
who  are  here  both  numerous  and  of  respecta- 
bility. The  entrance  to  the  harbour  was,  for- 
merly, choked  by  sandS)   which  the  tide  thr^w 
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lip ;  and  though  an  act  of  parliament  "wbs  pasf&ed 
in  17225  for  restoring  and  building  the  haven  and 
piers,  it  was  not  for  some  time  executed.  The 
place  is  &mous  for  ropes  and  cables :  and  by  a 
statute,  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  it  was 
enacted,  that  the  -cordage  of  the  English  navy 
-should,  for  a  limited  time,  be  made  in  this  town,  or 
within  five  niiles  of  it  The  soil  still  produces  as 
^ood  crops  of  hemp  as  any  in  England. 

We  now  set  off  for  Lyme^  which  brings  us  near 
the  end  of  our  journey.  Had  the  atmosphere 
heen  dear,  we  should  have  enjoyed  a  prospect  of 
the  sea;  but  a  fog,  common  to  this  part  of  the 
country,  so  completely  enveloped  the  horizon, 
that  scarcely  any  object  "was  visible  around  us.  By 
this  circumstance  we  were  considerably  disap- 
pointed. A  view  of  the  English  Channel  would 
have  pleasingly  ^relieved  the  eye  after  our  long 
jaunt  over  the  Dorsetshire  downs,  which,  how- 
ever ornamented  by  flocks  of  sheep,  tire  by  their 
tedious  uniformity. 

A  few  miles  before  we  entered  Xyme,  we  passed 
through  Charmouth,  a  village  on  an  eminence  near 
ihesea,  whence  of  course,  had  the  fog  permitted, 
we  should  have  had  a  delightful  survey  of  the 
wide  and  majestic  ocean  I  It  was  a  Fair,  and  of 
^course  characterized  by  that  ludicrous  bustle  which 
-is  usual  on  sudi  occasions.  The  honest  rustics 
were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  recreation ;  and 
merriment,  in  every  form,  seemed  to  be  the  object 
•of  pursuit.  A  country  fair  has  been  aptly  described 
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both  by  Hurdis  and  Warton  ;  the  lines  of  the  lat* 
ter»  <^  which  1  was  now  reminded,  you  probably 
recollect: — 

Behold  the  transports  of  yon  festive  scene, 

"Wlieie  the  wide  comitfy,  on  the  tented  green, 

Its  innalcs  poar,  impatient  all  to  share 

The  expected  pleasures  of  the  annual  fair. 

See !  to  the  amoroos  youth  and  village  maid 

The  pedlar's  silken  treasury  display'd  ; 

The  liquorish  boy  the  yellow  sipinel  eyes, 

The  ohaMpiiHi>ca4gel  wins  Ibe  envied  prise  i 

Thci  nuMnshal  trumpet  calls  thegaxen  in, 

'Vf  here  lions  roar,  or  fierce  hyenas  grin  i 

Responsive  to  the  tabor's  sprightly  sound. 

Behold  the  Jingling  Morris  beat  the  ground  $ 

TheneigbbouriAg  couser,  sleek'dand  triok'd  for  sale^ 

Grains  in  his.  paunch  and  ginger  in  bis  tail ; 

The  dwarf  and  giant,  painted  to  the  life. 

The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  shrill-ton'd  fife, 

Ihrehisive  to  the  warlike  speecb  that  charms 

The  kindlicig  hefioes  of  the  plains  to  arms  I 

Here  bliss  nnfci^n'd  in  every  eye  we  trtu:e, 

Here  heartfelt  mirth  illiunioes  every  face ; 

For  pleasure  here  has  never  learnt  to  cloy. 

But  days  of  toil  enliven  hours  of  joy ! 

My  friend  informed  me  that  Channouth  con- 
tains in  it9  cliffis  an  inexhaustible  wagnjine  of 
.pBtri&ction&  NatnrQ  here  seema  to  have  depo* 
sited  some  of  her  choicest  treasures*  Perhaps  the 
comua  ammonis)  nautiJbsy  and  belnnnlt^  are 
&und  here  in  a^  great  perfec^ovi  as  in  any  piot 
of  the  kingdouu  In  iaot,  there  ai^  few  cabins 
^dwh  are  not  indebted  ibr  beautUul  sp^duncos  of 
tbeabovce^mentiojuod  fi)Sfiii6>  \»  tbis^viU^gew    Nor 
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;  we  forget  tKftt  ck^tooth  ^Mnrs,  of  the  highest 
beauty)  ekgaaft  spedmeiiB  of  petrified  wood,  the 
vertdam  and  other  bones  of  marine  aniinals,  are 
also  here  fintnd  Gentlemen's  carriages,  when 
thej/Btop  kere,  are  fraqpiently  beaei  bj  ik^  povtf 
iviio  coHeot  these  limigs  on  the  beach,  and  oSet 
them  to  sale.  Among  theses  the  person  oob* 
manly  known  by  the  eiHthet  of  Captain  Curious, 
is  diatingniahed.  ladeed  he  siakes  it  his  pn>* 
ftasioD,  and  on  inquiring  for  him,  virtuosi  are 
shewn  to  his  cottage,  where  an.  assortment  of  these 
artades  Is  kept  for  the  accommodati<»i  of  his  cus- 
tomeia. 

Here  you  will  permit  oae  to  recommaid  an  ad- 
miraUle  work,  entitled,  Organic  Remams  (f  a  for^^ 
Toer  Worlds  by  J.  Parkiaaeoti,  the  Second  Vol«»e 
of  which  has  been  recently  pnUisbed.  The  ac- 
count of  fosnk  given  by  the  author  is  truly  cu- 
rious, and  well  worthy  attention*  The  numerous 
plates  ate  exact  copies  of  nature,  and  coloured  widi 
exquisite  delica^^. 

XyvBe  lies  dose  by  the  searside,  seated  in  a  ca- 
vity  between  two  rocky  hills,  on  the  river  Lym^ 
wldch  rans  through  it,  and  wfaesace  its  name  is 
derived.  The  road  to  it,  from  Ae  village  of  Char- 
mouth,  forms  a  tremendous  ^  declivity.  Being 
dtth,  it&ltas  if  we  ^niere  driving  domi  into  the 
liottom  of  Ae  x>cean  i  It  is  sometifnes  denomi- 
nsled  Jjpae  Regis,  or  Km^s  Lyme,  probahfy 
inna,  its  having  be«ft  anneiced  to  the  crown  in  the 
veig*^  Edinud  &e  First.  Here  nm  scnne  fine 
cS 
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houses  built  of  free-stone,  iand' covered  with  blue 
slate.  This  place  is  frequented  in  the  bathing  sea- 
son, having  machines  and  other  acconimodati<»i8 
for  company.  Houses  for  the  genteeler  classes 
have  been  raised  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  whence 
the  eye  is  exhilarated  with  a  prospect  of  the  ocean  1 
Lodgings  for  strangers  also  are  to  be  procured  in 
this  elevated  situation,  and  it  is  said  with  a  tole- 
rable degree  of  cheapness.  In  general  these  places 
of  resort  are  exorbitant  in  their  charges,  so  that 
persons  in  the  middle  rank  of  life,  should  they 
visit  the  sea-side^  either  for  health  or  pleasure^  need 
study  economy.  Lyme  is  also  praised  for  the  good 
hours  kept  by  the  company  who  visit  it ;  and  early 
rising  has  always  been  deemed  conducive  to  health 
and  spirits.  It  is,  however,  a  practice  unknown  in 
the.  fashionable  world. 

Lyme  is  a  good  harbour,  and  the  merchants 
lade  and  unlade  their  goods  at  a  place  called  the 
Cobb^  a  massy  building,  consisting  of  a  firm  stone 
wall  running  out  into  the  sea,  and  in  a  curvilinear 
direction.  That  part  of  the  town  nearest  the 
ocean,  lies  so  low,  that  at  spring-tides  the  cellars 
are  overilovni  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet 
The  custom-house  stands  upon  pillars^  and. has 
the  com  market  underneath  it 

It  was  at  Lyme  that  the  unfortunate  James 
Duke  of  Monmouth  landed,  in  June,  1685,  with 
about  eighty  men;  his  numbers,  however,  soon 
increased ;  he  marched  to  Axminster  and  Taun- 
ton, but  giving  battle  to  the  King's  troc^s  at 
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Sedgemoor,  near  Bridgewater,  he  was  defeated, 
dnd  soon  afterwards  beheaded.  I  shall  enter  more 
fiiUy  into  this  business  in  my  account  of  Taunton, 
and  in  the  mean  time  refer  the  reader  to  Charles 
James  Fox's  incomparable  Historical  Work,  where 
tiie  character  and  fate  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
are  sketched  with  equal  truth  and  ability.  His 
adherents  were  pursued  with  unrelenting  cruelty, 
and  several  were  executed  at  this  place,  with  cir- 
eumstances  of  aggravatied  severity.  Ip  particular, 
twelve  persons  were '  hung  at  one  time,  among 
whom  were  Colonel  Holmes,  Dr.  Temple,  and 
Samuel  Robins,  whosecases  were  peculiar.  Holmes 
was  an  old  and  gallant  ofScer,  who  had  served  under 
Cromwell  with  distinguished  reputation.  He  ac- 
companied the  Duke  to  Hollftnd,  by  whom  he 
was  made  Major-general.  In  the  action  of  Philip's 
Norton,  one  of  his  arms  was  shot  to  pieces,  so 
that  it  hung  only  by  the  flesh ;  in  consequence  of 
this^  being  soon  taken,  he  was  stripped  by  the 
soldiers,  and  carried  before  a  justice  of  peace^ 
who  humanely  cloathed  him.  His  shattered  arm 
being  an  incumbrance  to  him,  he,  waiting  in  the 
kitchen  for  his  worship,  laid  it  on  the  dresser,  and 
cut  it  off  himself  with  the  cook-maid's  knife  !  He- 
was  hanged  on  the  spot  where  he  landed  with  the 
Duke,  and  met  His  fate  with  manly  fortitude  and 
resignation. 

Dr.  Temple  was  a  native  of  Nottingham^  whii- 
going  to  Holland  for  experience  in  his  profession, 
ijjet  with  the  Duke,  who  engaged  him  as  his  phy- 
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siciaa  and  surgeon*  He  knew  nothing  of  thm 
Duke'ft  intention  of  invading  England^  till  they 
had  been  some  time  at  sea :  yet,  notwithstanding 
this  exculpatory  iact,  no  interest  could  save  him, 
Samuel  Rotuins  was  a  fisherman  of  Charmoudi, 
who  went  on  board  the  Duke's  ship  to  dispose  of 
his  fish,  and  was  of  course  compelled  to  pilot  him 
into  Lyme.  He  would,  however,  have  been  paiw 
doned,.had  it  not  been  proved  in  court  that  a  book^ 
entided,  The  Solemn  League  and  Cwenant^  was 
§OQnd  in  his  house* 

It  is  observed  by  a  Mr.  Pitts,  who  was  a  spec- 
tator of  the  execution  of  these  twelve  unfortonate 
persons,  that  they  were  to  have  been  drawn  to  the 
place  of  execution  on  a  sledge ;  but  no  cart  horses, 
nor  even  coach  horses,  could  be  made  to  draw  it^ 
80  that  they  were  obliged  to  go  on  £x>t*  This  cIt'^ 
4?amstiaice  was  vemarked  ai  the  time^  and  const* 
deredbymany  asakkidofmirade!  Itnndoub^ 
edly  had  something  extraordinaiy  in  it ;  but  every 
little  cireumstaBee  is  easily  convertible  into  an 
qm&a.  by  minds  indinaUe  to  superstitkm. 

Had  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  proved  snceess* 
fill  in  his  expediticm,  Ljfme  would  no  doabt  havo 
been  held  in  the  same  degree  of  veneration  with 
whidi  Torbof  is  contemplated  by  the  iriends  of 
civil  and  religiouA  liberty.  The  fortune  of  IVar  is 
proverbial,  and  success  sanctions  almost  every  thing 
in  the  eye  of  the  world. 

We  left  Lyme,  encircled  by  the  shades  of  tlie 
^vemn^  and,  paasu^  through  Cullitomj  a  snug 
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IMe  plac^  reached  Sidmoulh  at  a  late  hour,  when 
its  uohabitants  were  peacefully  reclined  on  dbeir 
beds:— 

Tempos  erat  quo  prima  qoies  mortalibiu  iBgrit 
locipity  et  dooo  diTWD  gratimima  serpSt. 

'Twas  in  the  dead  of  niglit,  when  slesep  repaln 
Oar  bodies  worn  with  toil,  oar  mind  with  cares. 

We  soon,  lioweva',  got  access  into  the  hoase  o^ 
onr  fricB^  a  gentleman  of  respectability,  who  en- 
tertained us  with  his  accustomed  hospitality* 

I  cannot  help  remaking  with  what  difierent  sen* 
sations  we  travel  after  sun-set  in  those  parts  of  thft 
country  which  are  remote  from  the  Metropolis. 
Neither  footpad  nor  highwayman  haunted  our 
imaginations.  The  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the 
retiredness  of  the  roads,  would,  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  great  city,  conspire  for  our  destruction.  Whereas 
here  we  were  only  exposed  to  the  dangers  incident 
to  niight-travelling,  and  of  course  were  better  abla 
to  secure  our  personal  safety.  In  this  respect  the 
Onmtry  reminds  us  of  the  golden  age,  when  In- 
nocence and  Peace  joined  hand-in^hand  to  render 
men  happy ;  whilst  the  huge  over-grown  metro- 
polis nourishes  in  her  bosom  miscreants  of  every 
description ;  whence  they  issue  with  desperate  in- 
tentions, the  pest  and  disgrace  of  society  !  Laws, 
human  and  divine,  are  insufficient  to  restrain  them. 
Every  returning  winter  invites  thes&  men  to  the 
perpetration  of  deeds  of  violence.  We  are  fearful 
of  walking  abroad*— we  are  not  suffered  to   rest 
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quiet  in  our  habitations.  Whatever  boasted  ad-* 
vantages,  therefore,  Cities  may  possess — ^for  peace, 
quietness,  and  safety,  give  me  some  retired  spot  in 
the  Country.  And  why  this  essential  difference? 

Man  made  the  Town— God  made  the  Country ! 

COWPSR. 

.  In  my  next  epistle  I  shall  send  you  an  account 
of  Sidmotith  and  its  vicinity. — I  remain, 

Yours  respectfully. 
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LETTER  III. 

VfmST  SI61IT  OP  THE  SEA  3  DBSCEIFTIOIf  09  SIDMOVTHy  BT  4 
friend;  its  position  I  ITS  TRADE  {  m  HiSTORT  |  ITS  HIALTHT 
AND  DEUGBIFUL  SITUATION;  THE  OCEAN  DESCRIBED  BT  DBR- 
HAM;  CAUSES  OF  TIIE  SALTNEBS  OF  THE  SEA  CONSIDERED  BT 
THE  BISHOP  OF  LANDAFF|  SEA,  CONSIDERED  IN  A  MORAIL  PODIV 
OF  YIEV9  A   RICH  SOURCE  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

J)EuiR  Sllt^ 

Having  in  my  last  two  Epistles  delineated  my 
route  to  Sidmouthj  I  now  proceed  to  give  you  an 
account  of  this  place  and  its  vicinity.  Of  late 
years  it  has  become  the  resort  of  genteel  persons 
during  the  summer  season.  But  at  a  former  pe- 
riod it  used  to  offer  the  valetudinarian,  in  addition^ 
to  the  softness  of  the  sea-breezeS|  all  the  pleasures 
of  retirement 

The  friend  who  had  admitted  us  beneath  his 
hospitable  roof,  possessed  a  spot  remarkable  for 
the  neatness  of  its  appearance  and  the  felicity  of 
its  situation.  I  eagerly  availed  myself  of  the  light 
of  the  ensuing  day,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
place  whither  I  had  arrived  amid  the  shades  of 
midnight  darkness.  The  house  I  found  was  in- 
closed by  a  garden,  highly  cultivated,  abounding 
with  fruit,,  and  furnishing  a  prospect  both  of  the 
ocean  and  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  scene 
had  all  the  gloss  of  novelty :  At  one  of  its  extre- 
mities lay  a  summer-house,  into  which  we  ascended- 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  from  which  the  sea^ 
burst  upon  the  eye  of  the  spectator  with  unconv*- 
c  5 


mon  grandeur.  Its  hoarse  resounding  murnmrs 
were  even  thence  distmcdy  heard  by  the  listening 
ear :  and  struck  with  the  contemplation  of  so  im- 
mense a  bodj  of  water,  I  was  ready  to  exclaim 
^ith  Thomson : — 

^And,  THOU,  majcsiW  main, 
A  world  of  secret  wonders  in  thyself^ 
Sonnd  ki$  stupendous  praise,  whose  greater  TOiee 
Or  bids  you  roar^  of  bids  yoar  roarings  fall  1 

Much  pains  hav^  been  lately  taken  by  oar  eri'* 
tics  in  tracing  out  some  of  the  finest  lines  in  the 
British  Poets^  td  passages  in  the  ancient  classics* 
May  not  the  above  quotation,  I  mean  the  latter 
port,  be  said  to  resemble  a  passage  in  Horace — 
with  this  difference  only,  that  the  Roman  Bard 
has  ass^ed  to  a  particular  wind  what  the  British 
Poet  has  much  mote  sublimely  applied  to  the 
-Supreme  Being : — 

Quo  non  arbiter  Adrise 

Major,  tollere  seu  ponere  yalt  freta! 

Nor  the  loud  Tyrant  of  the  western  main 

Of  power  supreme  the  storm,  to  raise. 

Or  calmer  smooth  the  surface  of  the  seas  I 

instead  of  attempting  to  describe  Sidmouth  with 
my  own  pen,  I  will  present  you  with  an  account 
obligingly  drawn  up  by  my  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr« 
H — 6,  who  accompanied  me  in  this  journey*  His 
residence  at  the  place  for  many  years,  joined  to 
the  inquisitive  turn  of  mind  whidi  he  is  known  to 
possess,  well  fitted  him  for  the  ddmeatiott* 


'  *«  SUmoiiik  ia  seated  at  the  bottcm  of  the  im- 
meneebay  vMch  h  fiimied  by  the  two  noted  head* 
lands,  Portlaiid  Point  and  the  Start  Point.     It 
.was,  formerly,  a  place  of  considerable  note^  and 
possessed  an  ample  harbour  for  shippmg,  and  an 
extensive  trade :  but  such  have  been  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  ever  restless  ocean  upon  this  part 
of  our  coasts,  that  its  port  is  now  lost,  and  its 
trade  annihilated*    Di£ferent  geographers,  speak* 
ing  of  this  place,  tell  us  that  its  harbour  is  now 
chcMiked  up  by  sand;  bot  this  is  palpably  an  inac- 
curacy, as  the  harbour  was  certainly  not  formed 
by  any  inlet  of  the  sea,  and  consequently  could 
not  be  filled  up  by  the  accumulation  of  marine 
substances.    The  fact  is,  the  land  to  the  westward 
of  the  town,  formerly  projected  far  beyond  its  pre- 
sent botmdary  into  the  sea,  and  probably  formed 
a  Bight-Bay,  or  natural  pier,  within  which  ves- 
sels sought  refuge  in  time  of  danger.    This  sup- 
position is  the  more  plausible,  as  immense  rocks 
are  now  seen  at  low  water,  stretching  far  from  the 
p<»nt  just  mentioned,  in  a  southern  direction,  and 
pointing  out  to  the  observing  eye  an  eligible  basis 
for  the  re- erection  of  such  a  work :   nay,  more, 
there  are  those  who  can  recollect  a  chain  of  rocks 
similar  to  the  very  picturesque  one  which  yet  rears 
its  head  and  ddSes^.the  bu£fetings  of  the  waves, 
which  followed  each  other  to  the  southward,  till 
they  were  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean !    But 
though  no  trace  of  the  port  now  remains,  and 
even  the  remembrance  of  it  is  swept  away  by  the 
tide  of  time,  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with 
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respect  to  tbe  commerce  and  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  once  animated  this  place.  Tradition  tells 
US  that  the  pilchard  fishery,  that  immense  source' 
of  national  wealth,  was  once  carried  on  to  a  great . 
extent  by  the  natives  of  Sidmouth  :  that  its  hardy 
sons,  with  every  returning  season,  sought  their 
finny  stores,  and  pursued  them  along  the  coasts  of 
Cornwall,  round  the  Scilly  Isles,  and  even  up  the 
northern  shores  of  their  native  country.  Unhap- 
pily two  succeeding  unfavourable  seasons  over- 
took them,  their  boats  were  all  cast  away,  their 
crews  overwhelmed  in  the  ocean  returned  no  mo^e. 
-—Where  the  bustle  and  gaiety  of  business  had. 
adorned  every  countenance  with  smiles,  nothing 
was  seen  but  sable  weeds — ^nothing  was  heard  but 
sighs  and  lamentations !  Th&  spirit  which  had' 
animated  this  enterprising  spot  was  quenched  at 
once,  and  of  all  its  former  celebrity,  nought  re- 
mained but  the  apparatus  in  which  its  merchandise 
had  been  prepared  for  the  market ;  the  memory 
of  what  it  once  was,  and  the  ecclesiastical  records, 
which  detail  to  future  incumb^ts  the  plenteous 
tithe  which  their  forerunners  had  collected  from 
the  deep ! 

"  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  this  spirit  of 
enterprise  was  not  the  consequence  of  their  pecu- 
liar situation :  it  is  said,  that  when  no  longer  able 
to  find  refuge  for  the  busy  craft  among  their  na- 
tive rocks,  the  inhabitants  of  Sidmouth  set  on  foot 
a  liberal  subscription,  and  with  it  erected  a  quay 
at  Torqtmy;  and  hence  their  vessels,  boats,  and 
craft  of  every  description,  take  shelter  from  the 
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tempest  there,  in  time  of  distress,  without  paying 
the  customary  port  duties  which  are  exacted  of  all 
others. 

<^  At  present,  Sidmouth  is  only  known  as  a  place 
of  resort  for  the  valetudinary  and  the  dissipated ; 
and  to  each  of  these  it  presents  attractions  pecu- 
liarly inviting.  Seated  on  the  base  of  the  two 
lofty  mountains  which  fqrm  its  charming  val^ 
and  closed  up  on  the  north  by  the  Honiton  hills, 
it  presents  its  bosom  only  to  the  southern  ray,  and 
to  the  southern  zephyr,  and  fanned  by  the  pure 
breeze  of  the  oceau  alone,  must,  of  course,  b^ 
well  calculated  to  redress  the  injury  which  filthy 
cities,  crowded  rooms,  and  mephitic  vapours,  en- 
tail upon  mankind.  In  this  respect  Sidmouth 
claims  a  decided  superiority  over  all  its  competitors 
for  public  resort  Here  no  filthy  lagoons  impreg- 
nate the  atmosphere  with  poisonous  miasma ;  no 
stagnant  pools  here  putrefy  in  the  solar  ray; 
wherever  there  is  water,  it  flows,  and  constantly 
crossing  the  traveller's  path,  tempers  the  sultry 
gale^  gives  fresh  verdure  to  the  luxuriant  herbage 
which  fringes  its  tinkling  course,  cherishes  the 
thousand  plants  and  flowers  with  which  every 
hedge-row  is  garnished,  embalms  the  air,  and  re- 
vives the  feinting  energies  of  nature.  The  charm-> 
ing  diversity  for  which  Devon  is  &med,  seems 
here  to  be  collected  into  one  point.  Does  the 
sated  mind  turn  from  the  monotony  of  the.  ocean? 
In  the  vale  behind  it,  every  thing  is  rich,  luxu- 
riant, and  variegated,  calculated  to  awaken  the 
softest  and  most  tranquillLsing  emotions  in  the 
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bo8om :  tiie  trees  are  here  seen  flourishing  even  to 
the  water^s  edge,  with  a  verdnre  and  luxuriance 
which  is  elsewhere  unknown.  Along  the  banks  of 
the  Sid,  which,  bursting  at  once  from  beneath  a 
mighty  rock,  meanders  its  three-mile-course  to 
the  ocean,  we  meet  with  all  that  beautiful  varie^ 
of  scenery  which  Fenelon  so  richly  describes  in 
his  Tel^maque'-^meadoYfs  embroidered  with  flowers, 
fields  waving  with  corn,  orchards  laden  with  fruit; 
while  every  turn  in  its  fantastic  windings  pre- 
sents us  with  the  delicacies  of  the  landscape  in 
some  new  point  of  view,  adds  some  fresh  tuft  of 
trees,  some  little  murmuring  water^^fiiU,  some 
straw-thatch'd  cottage  to  the  picture.  Upon  the 
mountain,  the  half-sufibcated  victim  of  fashion 
and  midnight  orgies,  breathes  the  pure  setherial 
atmosphere;  and  while  his  path  is  strewed  with 
flowers,  gazes  upon  nature  in  some  of  her  most 
degamt  attitudes,  and  catches  at  one  glance  an 
extent  of  profipect,  a  variety  of  scenery,  which  is 
almost  unrivalled. 

^^  It  has  been  debated  to  which  of  the  adjacent 
summits  the  palm  of  excellence  in  this  respect  is 
due,  but  the  point  can  alone  be  determined  by  the 
peculiar  taste  of  the  beholder.  From  the  eastern 
high  lands  the  vale  of  Sidmouth  is  certainly  seen  to 
the  most  advantage ;  the  perspective  is  undoubtedly 
confined,  but  it  teems  with  luxury.  The  ravished 
eye  looks  down  upon  a  landscape  stretched  out 
like  a  carpet  beneath  it,  which  centres  within  itself 
as  much  picturesque  beauty  as  is  coDected  within 
an  equal  boundary  in  any  country  upon  the  earth  t 


Hera  €very  thing  ncoesBaiy  to  an  enchanting  pio 
tare  seems  to  be  concentrated.  Lands,  rich  and 
well  cultivated,  hedge-rows  amply  fiirnisbed  with 
forest  trees ;  mountains  tipped  with  o^pse,  bespoC- 
ted  with  ^eep ;  here  glowing  with  the  gilded  blos^ 
soms  of  the  Ainse,  and  there  findy  tinted  with  the 
nomerous  varieties  of  the  heaths,  which  flourish 
on  their  sl(^)es;  the  whole  decorated,  not  with  the 
ftowning  awe-commanding  mansicns  of  the  grea% 
but  besprinkled  with  cottages,  villages,  and  ham- 
lets,  with  their  white-^ashed  spire  peeping 
through  the  orchards  that  envelope  and  almost 
hide  it  from  view !  On  the  precipices  which  terw 
minate  either  hiQ,  the  picture  is  unconimonly  sub« 
lime  and  striking;  from  the  eastern  summit  the 
eye  ranges  over  a  vast  exteiit  of  country,  and  is 
only  bounded  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles,  by 
the  rugged  tors  upon  the  forest  of  Dartmoor.  Be* 
neath  we  see  the  Halidown  Hills,  the  Start  Poinl^ 
the  Berry  Head,  Torbay,  with  its  ever  shifting 
fleets;  and  in  the  difls  we  have,  *  Pelion  upon 
Ossa,'  and  ^  Caucasus  upon  Pelion,'  in  tremend- 
ous masses  heaped  upon  each  other  !  From  the 
Peak  we  gaze  npcm  the  white  cliflcr  of  Albion  (and 
here  take  our  leave  of  them)  the  south-western 
coast  of  Dorset,  the  Portland  Isle,  whidi,  like* 
a  buUy,  projects  itself  into  the  channel,  and  seems 
to  hurl  defiance  against  the- opposite  shores. 

"  In  Sidmoutk  itself  we  have  nothing  which  ia 
worth  noticing,  if  we  excqst  the  Church  tower, 
winch  19  certainly  a  fine  piece  of  masoniy.  The 
laod^n  erections  aye  many;  amongihe  resttheiw 
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is  an  excdleht  inn,  a  large  and  convenient  assem-* 
bly-room,  billiard-room,  and  reading-room.  On 
the  beach  a  gravel  walk  of  about  one-third  of  a 
mile  in  length,  has  been  constructed  for  the  ac-* 
commodation  of  the  company;  the  bathing  isl 
commodious,  and,  for  the  convenience  of  the  in- 
firm, warm  saltwater  baths  have  also  been  erected^ 
Here  the  naturalist  may  find  an  ample  field  of  in-» 
vestigation.  The  hills  abound  with  plants^  many 
of  which  are  rare.  In  the  clifis  numerous  spars 
of  difierent  kinds  are  to  be  collected ;  nor  are  the 
rocks  deficient  in  materials  for  study  and  amuse- 
ment. Beautifiil  specimens  of  the  Fholen  are 
found  imbedded  in  the  marly  foundations  of  the 
hills;  and  blocks  of  free-stone,  which  have  been 
broken  from  the  summits  of  the  clifis,  abound  with 
echinse  marinas,  petrified  coral,  and  many  other 
productions  of  a  similar  description.  In  the  basons, 
worn  by  the  action  of  the  waves  in  the  rocks,  ele- 
gant corallines  abound :  and  not  unfrequently  that 
singular  production  of  nature,  the  animal  flower^ 
vulgarly  called  the  sea  anemone.'' 

From  this  entertaining  account  of  Sidmouth,  by 
my  friend,  you  will  have  it  in  your  power  to  form 
a  satisfactory  idea  of  the  spot  at  which  we  were 
now  arrived. 

As  I  am  partial  to  the  contemplation  of  the  sea, 
you  will  indulge  me  in  a  few  reflections  on  my 
favourite  subject. 

The  globe  was  originally  distributed  into  land 
and  water.     The  measure  was  wisely  designed^  . 
ai^id  is  appropriated  to  many  important  purposes. 
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**  The  waters  themselves,"  says  Derham,  in  his 
Physico-Theology,    *^  are  an   admirable  work  of 
God,  and  of  infinite  use  to  that  part  of  the  globe 
already  surveyed ;  and  the  prodigious  variety  and 
multitudes  of  curious  and  wonderful  things  ob- 
servable in  its  inhabitants  of  all  sorts,  are  an  in- 
exhaustible scene  of  the   Creator's   wisdom   and 
power.     The  vast  bulk  of  some,  and  prodigious 
minuteness  of  others,   together  with  the  incom- 
parable contrivance  and  structure  of  the  bodies  of 
all ;  the  provisions  and  supplies  of  food  afforded 
to  such  an  innumerable  company  of  eaters,  and 
that  in  an  element  unlikely,  one  would  think,  to 
afford  any  great  store  of  supplies ;  the  business  of 
respiration  performed  in  a  way  different  from,  but 
equivalent  to,  what  is  in  land  animals ;  the  ad- 
justment of  the  organs  of  vision  to  that  element  in 
which  the  animal  liveth :  the  poise,  the  support^ 
the  motion  of  the  body  forwards  with  great  swift- 
ness,  and  upwards  and  downwards    with    great 
readiness  and  agility,    and  all  without  feet  and 
hands,  and  ten  thousand  things  besides ;  all  these 
things  lay  before  us  a  glorious  and  inexhaustible 
scene  of  .the  Divine  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness." 
What  a  number  of  curious  articles  are  here 
brought  together ;  to  what  an  extent  of  meditation 
might  such  topics  be  applied  I 

The  saltness  of  the  sea  is  a  curious  circumstance, 
and  even  among  philosophers  it  has  occasioned 
much  perplexity.  I  have  consulted  a  variety  of 
writers  on  the  subject ;  but  Dr.  Watson,  in  his 
Chemical  Essays,  has  afforded  me  most  satisfaction. 
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From  him,  therefi>r%  aa  eixinic^  of  soiiw  length 
shatt  be  gh^en;  the  young  reader  wifi  be  gnti&d 
wilh  the  particulars  coiBimiiiikated*^Hlawy  aare 
narked  by  a  |ihik)6<q>iiieaL  accuracjrr-^ 

^*  There  are  few  questions  req)wting  the  natural 
history  of  our  globe,  which  have  been  discussed 
with  more  attention,  or  decided  with  less  salisfiie*' 
tion^  than  that  concerning  tbe  primary  cause  of 
the  mliness  of  the  S9a^  The  solution  of  it  had  per- 
plexed the  philosophers  before  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle; it  surpassed  his  own  great  gemus^  and  those 
of  his  &Howers,  who  have  attempted  to  support 
lus  aiguments,  have  been  betrayed  into  very  91- 
grounded  omclusions  eonceming  it  Father  Kir'' 
cher,  after  having  consulted  three  and  thirty  au« 
thors  upon  the  subject,  could  not  help  remarking, 
Aat  the  fkctuatiooa  of  the  ocean  itself  were 
scarcely  more  various  than  the  opimons  of  men 
concerning  the  or%i&  of  its  saline  impi^gnation. 
The  question  does  not  seem  capable  of  admitting 
an  illtsBtration  from  e:iq>eriroait|  at  least  no  expe* 
rlmoits  have  hitherto  been  mode  for  that  purpose, 
and  tberefinre  we  may  be  the  less  strr^irised  at  its 
remaimng  nearly  as  prdt>lematicai  in  the  present 
age^  as  it  has  been  in  any  of  the  preceding.  Had 
there,  indeed,  any  observations  been  made,  three 
or  four  centuries  ago,  ascertaining  the  saltness  of 
the  sea,  at  any  particular  time  and  place;  we  might, 
by  making,  at  present,  similar  observations  at  the 
same  place,  in  the  same  season,  have  been  able  to 
know  whether  the  saltne^,  at  that  particular  places 
was  an  imrmmg^   decreasing^  or  any  invariable 
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tiiiantity :  and  this  kiad  and  degree  of  knowledge 
would  have  serred  as  a  clue  to  direct  us  to  a  ftiU 
infestation  of  this  matter  in  general ;  but  it  is  to 
be  r^etted»  thai  no  such  obserraticxis  hav^  tffl 
very  lately,  been  made  with  any  tolerable  preci«> 
sion^ — 'There  are  three  principal  opinions  on  this 
sulyecty  which  have  been  maintained  by  philoso- 
phers^of  modem  date* 

^^  Some,  observing  that  river  water,  timo&t  in 
every  part  of  the  globe,  is,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree impregnated  with  sea  sak,  have  thought  that 
the  sea  has  graduaUy  acquired  its  present  quality 
of  salt  from  the  long  continued  infiux  of  rivars. 

<<  Other  phflosoi^rs,  observing  that  large  beds 
c£  fossile  sdt  are  not  unfirequent  in  any  quarter  of 
the  glpbe ;  and  conceiving,  with  great  probability, 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  be  analogous  in  its  form- 
ation to  die  smrfrce  of  the  eardi,  have  undertaken 
to  derive  its  saltness  from  the  beds  of  rock  sail, 
which  tbey  havesopposed  to  be  situated  at  its  bot- 
tom; and  they  are  further  of  opinion,  that  with- 
oat  sodi  a  permanent  salme  principle  the  sea 
would  kng  since  haive  become  insipid  from  the 
fresh  water  poured  into  it  by  an  infinity  of  rivers. 
Strange!  that  what,  acecNrding  to  the  fere-men- 
tioned hypothesis,  was  thcHoght  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  saltness  of  the  sea,  should  in  this  be  es- 
teemed instrumental  in  annihilating  the  saltness 
already  supposed  to  exist. 

^  Boyle  unites,  as  it  were,  the  two  preceding 
bypodieses,  and  ^  takes  the  saltness  of  the  sea  to 
be  sapplied,  not  only  from  HM^ks  and  other  masses 
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of  salt,  which  at  the  beginning  were,  or  in  some 
countries  may  yet  be  found  either  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  or  at  the  sides,  where  the  water  can 
reach  them;  but  also  from  the  salt  which  the 
rivers,  rains,  and  other  waters,  dissolve  in  their  pas- 
sage through  divers  parts  of  the  earth,  and  at 
length  carry  with  them  into  the  sea.'  Buffon, 
and  the  generality  of  philosophers,  acquiesce  in  the 
,  opinion  of  Boyle. 

*^  After  all,  it  may  be  observed,  that  we  are  in- 
quiring into  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon,  which  it 
may  be  said  had  no  secondary  cause  at  all.  It  is 
taken  for  granted  in  this  disquisition,  that  the 
water  which  covered  the  globe  in  its  chaotic  state, 
was  not  impregnated  with  salt  as  at  present,  but 
quite  fresh ;  now  tliis  is  an  opioiou  concerning  a 
matter  of  fact,  which  can  never  be  proved  either 
way;  and  surely  we  extend  our  speculations  very 
far,  when  we  attempt  to  explain  a  phenomenon,^ 
primeval  to,  or  coeval  with,  the  formation  of  the' 
earth." 

After  the  enumeration  of  these  particulars  rela- 
tive to  the  SEA,  you  will  permit  me  just  to  call* 
your  attention  to  two  writers,  who  have  dwelt  on 
this  subject  in  a  moral  point  of  view. 

Dr.  James  Fordyce  thus  expresses  himself  in  his 
yiew  of  the  Sea^  and  the  passage  was  forcibly  sug-^ 
gested  to  my  mind,  when  contemplating  the  same 
grand  object  at  Sidmouth. 

"  In  this  place  of  security,"  says  that  elegant 
writer,  ^^  I  view  uni^righted,  though  not  unawed, 
the  majestic  ocean,  spread  out  before  me.    Sto^ 
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pendous  image  of  thy  power,   Omnipotent  Cre- 
ator !  nor  less  of  thy  benevolence,  Universal  Pa- 
rent !  Was  it  not  formed  by  thee  to  unite  in  bonds 
of  mutual  intercourse  thy  wide  extended  &mily  of 
mankind ; ,  to  carry  through  various  and  distant 
nations  the  respective  productions  and  discoveries 
of  each,  to  relieve  or  diminish  their  mutual  wantSy 
and  disseminate  the  blessings  of  religion  and  hu-  t 
manity  unto. the  ends  <^  the  earth  ?  Bat  who  can 
number  the  tribes,  or  tell  the  diversity,  of  living 
creatures  with  which  thou  hast  replenished  this 
mighty  receptacle  of  waters,  fitting  all  to  enjoy 
their  native  element,  and  many  to  supply  a  rich 
wholesome  nourishment  for  man  ?   May  he  receive 
it  with  thanksgiving  as  one  of  those  benefits  that, 
when  placed  within  his  power,  were  intended  to 
employ  his  industry  and  strengthen  him  for  thy 
service  ?  Nor  would  I  forget  to  acknowledge  that 
benignant  Providence  which    hath,  in  so   many 
other  ways,  rendered  the  same  element  conducive 
to  health  and  comfort,  by  furnishing  stores  of  salt 
to  season  and  preserve  our  food,  by  refireshing  the 
adjacent  coasts  tvith  salutary  breezes,  by  invigorating 
the  weak  and  restoring  the  diseased,  that  bathe  in 
its  briny  waves ! " 

These  observations  are  much  the  same  as  those 
suj^ested  by  Derham,  only  expressed  in  more  re* 
fined  language,  and  sublimed  by  the  fervor  of  de- 
votion. They  may,  however,  receive  still  fiirther 
illustration  from  the  lines  of  the  late  Mr,  Sharpe, 
who,  in  a  little  piece,  describing  the  beauties  <rf 
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the  Isle  of  Wight,  perscNtufies  the  bkasings  of  Sm 
Batlmg  in  these  qpirited  lines : — 

See  ruddy  Health  with  nmked  bosom  stand 

On  yonder  diif,  and  wave  the  Tigoroas  hand 

AJI»ve  the  banks,  whh  florid  cheeks  that  glow, 

PoiBija^^  triainphaat  at  the  tide  below  I 

The  pr^nant  tide  with  henling^nviev  ref»lete» 

"Where  health,  where  vigour,  and  where  pleasure  meet  ^ 

Here  oesAW^s  breadth  comes  mingled  with  the  breeze. 

And  4rlTe»  far  off  the  bloated  fiend  IMsetue ; 

&re  Oceui's  balm  the  sinking  heart  delights. 

And  drooping  Bbitabt  to  the  shore  invites ; 

His  essence  here  shall  energetic  glow. 

And  health  and  spirits  on  his  sons  bestow  I  * 

The  other  writer  to  wdiom  I  aliwleEi,  as  having 
dwelt  <MQ  this  subject^  is  the  late  Mr.  Robixisoii, 
erf*  Cambridge^  who»  by  a  refi^ence  to  the  sea, 
thus  strSdngly  illustrates  the  character  tif  the 
Deity ;  ^^  Your  fear  of  Cod  is  excessive.  The 
cause  id  this  dread  is  a  particular  knowle%e  of 
God.  Recdikctwhat  I  said  to  you  eocieemiiig 
knowisig  only  part  of  a  subject.  This  h  your  case : 
you  have  attended  to  tbejudgmeitts  of  God^  to  hb 
tbFeat&mgs  against  the  wicked^  and  to  that  pis- 
aishment  whidii  amraits  theasoi  in  amothcr  state  t 
but  you  have  not  turned  your  atteotion  to  the 
HSJhCir  o£  God  expressed  ki  his  pronrisesy  and  in 
hii»  di^nsatioBs  of  gocidnecs  to  others:  in  yonr 

*  Dx.  Buchan,  in  an  excellent  treatise  on  Sea  BMingf  writes 
on  the  subject^  not  only  scientifically,  bot  in  a  manner  whi^eh 
eaonot  fail  of  being  uiefiil  to  those  visiting  the  sea-side  for  tb% 
mtmUaamf  BaAtk, 
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iHmdUkai.  Suppose  I  could  taken  pertoB^  one 
wfato  had  never  seen  the  asA^  and  oarry  him  in  an 
iMtanit  to  the  sea-aid^  and  set  him  down  there ; 
and  suppose  the  sea,  at  that  instant,  to  be  in  a 
siorai ;  the  great  black  and  disnial  ckMids  rolling, 
dumdert  belkMnring,  lighlaing  flttshing,  the  mrindb 
roarings  the  sea  dashiDg  ten  thousand  waterjr 
mouBtaina  one  against  the  other,  the  beach  co- 
vered widi  shattered  timber  and  cordage^  merchaiK 
dices  and  corpses ;  this  nan  would  insfcaBtljr  con- 
cetve  a  drcadfolidea  of  the  sea,  and  would  shudder 
and  shriek,  imd  fiy  for  his  life  I  It  would  be  hard 
to  give  this  man  a  pleasant  notion  of  the  sea,  espe- 
cially if  he  had  been  well  iofermed  that  several  of 
his  lelatiions  and  friends  had  perished  in  the  ton- 
pest;  yet  this  man  would  haw  but  iio^a  right 
notion  of  the  sea.  Fcv  could  he  be  prevailed  upon 
to  go  domt n  to  the  beach  a  few  days  after,  the  hea- 
vens wonid  smile,  the  air  be  sereacy  the  water 
smooth,  the  seamen  whistling  and  singing ;  here  a 
vessel  df  trade  sailing  before  the  wind,  there  a  fleet 
of  aien  cf  war  coming  into  harbour;  yondlsr,  p)ea- 
smre-boats  beskii^  in  the  sun,  the  imte  making 
melody  to  the  breeze;  the  company,  ev«n  the 
aofterses,  espying  themselves  vritboutfear:  this 
mtm  woahl  form  ti^e  ^tiuir  h^-matim  of  the  sea, 
9^  the  two  pJBt  iagAhsr^  would  be  the  jusi  aad 
true  idea  of  it    Apply  this  to  oor  safafect 

**  You  hane  seen  yoni  heavenly  Father  reprove 
Adam,,  chUe  Moses,  drown  the  old  world,  burn 
the  cities  of  the  plain,  cause  the  earth  to  open  and 
swallow  up  Dathan  and  his  company,    send  a 
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Joseph  to  prison,  put  a  Jeremiah  into  a  dungeon^ 
4  and  a  Danid  into  a  den  of  lions:  you  have  seen 

him  fell  a  Paul  down  to  the  earth,  not  only  kill 
an  Ananias  and  Sapphira  upon  the  spot,  but 
strike  a  Zachariah  dumb,  and  cleave  the  heart  of 
even  a  Peter  asunder  with  recollection  and  rqient- 
ance;  but,  go  back  to  these  p^sons,  and  see  a 
J?&vl  preaching  the  faith  whidt  he  (mce  destroyed  ; 
a  Peter  begotten  again  tmto  a  lively  hope  by  the  re- 
surrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead  ;— a  Zacha- 
riah filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  singing. 
Blessed  be  the  Lxyrd  God  of  Israel^  through  whose 
tender  mercy  the  day-spring  from  on  high  hath  vi" 
sited  iis,  and  hath  delivered  us  out  of  the  hands  of  our 
enemies^  that  we  might  serve  him  without  fear  in  ho^ 
liness  all  the  days  of  our  lives.^ 

You  will  join  with  me  iii.  admiring  the  appo- 
■siteness  of  this  illustration,  since  you  have  oRen 
regretted  that  religion  should  be  ever  clothed  in 
the  sable  garb  of  melancholy.  True  Religion 
is  the  cheerful  adoration  of  that  great  and  won- 
derful Being,  by  whose  operations  the  felicity  of 
the  whole  intelligent  creation  will  be  ultimately 
accomplished. 

For  having  thus  contemplated  the  Sea  in  its 
natural  and  moral  points  of  view,  I  shall  offer  no 
apology ;  such  considerations  lead  to  early  reflec- 
tion and  genuine  piety. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 
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LETTER  IV. 

Ho  fliHBKXAN  ;  DRAUGHT  OF  MACKABEL  |  XOVANTfC  StTUATfMT. 
or  A  FRIfSTD  I  SN CAMPNEirr  I  SIDBURT;  BEACOWHILLf  Bf« 
CHANTIIIG    PBOSFSCT;     TORBAY  |     REVOUTTIOir     OF     W1IXIAM, 

1688;  ukNonrc  of  thluam  ;  necbssitt  and  advabtagis  of 

^B  RETOLUTIOB  ;  MEDAL  OF  THB  RKVOLUTIOB  ;  Gf  RCUMITANCBI 

OF  William's  tot  age  |    original    abbcdote  of   wiluami 

feXATH  AMD  CBARACTXB  OF  WITUAM  |   APOLOGETIC  CONCLUSION, 

DEAR  8IRf 

Wandering  one  day  on  the  beach  of  Sid- 
mmth  early  in  the  morning,  I  met  with  an  aged 
fisherman)  seated  under  the  cliff  of  a  rock,  and  em* 
ployed  (like  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  John 
his  brotfier,  of  old)  in  mending  his  nets.  I  en* 
tered  into  conversation  with  him,  and  learnt  firom 
him  many  things  with  which  I  was  unacquainted. 
Among  other  particulars,  he  told  me,  that  these 
coasts  had,  of  late  years,  been,  in  a  measure,  de- 
serted by  the  finny  tribe.  For  this  tact  no  satis* 
fiu^tory  reasons  could  be  assigned.  This  spirit  of 
emigradon,  by  no  means  uncommon,  at  present, 
amongst  the  human  spedes,  has,  it  seems  seized 
the  piscatory  ri^e;  nor  is  it  yet  ascertained  to  what 
shores  they  have  betaken  themselves.  I  gave  diis 
son  of  misfortune  a  trifle,  for  which  he  appeared 
grateful.  Indeed  I  pitied  the  popr  old  man,  who  la- 
mented the  desertion,  as  it  had  been  the  occasion 
of  narrowing  the  means  of  his  subsistence.  On 
his  brow  was  indented  many  a  furrow,  and  his 
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pbysiognomy  assured  me  that  he  had^  oftentimes, 
borne  *^  the  pitiless  pelting  of  the  storm  !  '* 

Mackard,  however,  are  caught  here  in  abun- 
dance«  I  saw  a  draught  brought  ashore  one 
evening,  and  poured  from  the  net  into  a  basket* 
I  was  struck  with  their  appearance,  and  handled 
them,  for  their  colours  were  beautiful.  The  li- 
very white  was  shaded  by  pvrple  dyes,  and  tlie 
«gonies  of  dissolution  produced  a  thousand  varia- 
tions, marked  by  exquisite  delicacy !  Upon  my 
Tetum  from  this  scene,  I  found  the  band  belong- 
ing to  the  Sidmouth  volunteers  playing  on  the 
beach,  which,  combined  with  the  murmurs  of  the 
**  wide  weltering  waves,''  generated  pleasing  sea* 
sations.  The  company  were  parading  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  sun  rapidly  setting  in  the  west, 
while  the  approaching  shades  of  darkness  admo-* 
nishedusthat  day  was  closing  upon  us,  and  the 
empire  of  night  was  about  to  be  resumed.  Indeed, 
at  that  instant,  to  adopt  the  language  of  a  celebra^ 
ted  female  author,  *^  I  contai^lated  all  nature  at 
rest ;  the  rocks,  even  grown  darker  in  their  appear* 
ance,  looked  as  if  they  partook  of  the  general 
rq)ose,  and  reclined  mare  heavily  on  their  foun- 
dations." 

The  purport  of  my  visit  to  Si&nouth  was  to 
^oy  the  company  of  a  valuable  £riaid,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  B  ,  who,  on  account  of  indispositioo, 

liad  been  obliged  to  quit  the  metropolis,  and  chose 
to  retire  into  this  part  of  the  country.  Him  and 
his  amiable  family  I  found  embosomed  in  a  vale^ 
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(they  are  aiooe  removed  to  Sidmoodi}  wlucht  ftv 
the  softnesB  of  its  air  and  the  richness  of  its  ptoi»- 
pect^  cannot  be  exceeded.     Their  maosica  was 
neat  and  commodious  j   their  Tieur  on  the  left  ex* 
tended  towards  the  sea,  and  on  the  right  was  teiw 
minated  by  a  rising  hill ;  whikt  the  ifedivity  o^ 
the  opposite  mountain,  intersected  by  indosures^ 
and  q>otted  with  sheqp,  imparted  a  picturesque 
scene  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder.     Kear  the  foot 
of  the  door  ran  a  rivulet;  which  by  its  murmurs 
soothed  the  ear,,  and  by  its  transparency  gratified 
Unagination.     About  the  distance  of  two  fields 
above  the  mansion,  the  sea  beautifully  unfolded 
itself  to  view  between  the  hills,  and  vessels  were 
appearing  and  disappearing,  not  ^wholly  unlike  the 
objects  passing  through  a  magic  lantern ;  though 
certainly  the  scene  had  no  connexion  with  the  lit- 
dicrous,  nor  were  the  objects  transmitted  with  equied 
rapidity.    At  the  top  of  the  hill  was  an  ancieiit 
encampment;   but  whether  of  Roman  or  Danish 
origin  cannot  be  ascertai^ied  with  certainty.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  these  coadts  were  in- 
fested by  the  enemy  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Bri- 
tish history.     From  this  eminence  we  looked  down 
on  the  other  side  into  the  little  village  of  Stdbury^ 
and  its  clustered  cottages  suggested  to  the  mind 
those  flattering  images  of  felicity,  which  we  usually 
connect  with  rusticity. 

My  abode  was  at  the   house   of  my  friend. 

Thence  we  often  sallied  forth  to  survey  the  ad^- 

cent  prospects;  t^ut  the  weather  was  by  no  means 

favourable  to  our  excursions.    One  fine  day»  how- 
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iver,  we  ascended  the  opposite  eminence^  Beaecn' 
mUi  dambering  up  its  side  with  difficulty.  But 
ks^suoimit  recompensed  the  toil  which  we  bad  en* 
dnved.  Though  unaccustomed  to  the  art  of  draw-i 
iiig,  yet  seating  myself  upon  a  hillock,  I  was 
tempted  to  take  a  roi^h  sketch  of  the  cottage  we 
had  left»  and  of  the  hills  with  which  it  was  sur«- 
rounded.  The  whole  scene  before  me  might  be 
likened  to  the  rq)re8entation  of  a  camera  obsatrOf 
where  the  reflected  images  of  objects  are  exhibited 
with  neatness  and  accuracy,  b^our  wandering 
dnward,  we  stooped  down  and  plucked  many  a 
ripe  whortle-^erry  from  amidst  the  prickly  furze 
which  covered  the  ground,  and  the  gathering  of 
which  afiTords  to  many  poor  persons  the  means  of 
maintenance.  We  at  length  came  to  the  brow  of 
the  hiU^  and  stopping  at  the  beaanh  we^  for  some 
time^  surveyed  with  astonishment  the  divine  pros- 
pect which  burst  upon  us  from  every  quarter  of 
the  horizon  !  Nor  could  it  be  pronounced  alto- 
gether  unlike  the  eminence  whither  Adam  was  led 
by  the  archangel  Michael^  to  shew  him  what  lay 
hid  in  the  womb  of  futurity : 


•  A  bill. 


Of  Paradise  the  highest,  from  whose  top 
The  hemisphere  of  earth,  in  clearest  ken 
StretchM  out  to  th*  amplest  reach  of  prospect,  lay  I 

Before  us  the  wide  ocean  extended  itself,  where, 
could  our  vision  have  been  invigorated,  we  should 
have  spied  the  islands  of  Guef|isey,'  Jersey,  and 
Aldemey^  together  with  the   q>po6ite  coast  of 
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France.  On  the  Idft  lay  Sidmodth,  whose  vene^ 
rable  tow»  alone  was  visible  to  11%  and  heyon^ 
prcgected  the  Portland  Isle^  reminding  me  <rf  the 
unfortunate  Haleswell  East  Indiaman,  whoae  fiOt 
is  fresh  in  every  mind.  Behind,  was  seen  a  fine 
extent  of  country,  from  the  centre  of  whidbi  the 
smoke  of  Exeter  ascended,  thus  enabling  me  to  as* 
certam  the  q)ot  in  which  the  western  metropolis  was 
situated.  Beneath  us  was  a  wood,  whose  embrowned 
appearance  imparted  a  solemnity;  and  it  seemedi 
indeed,  fitted  for  our  Druidicid  ancestors^  who 
were  attached  to  these  sylvan  recesses.  On  the 
right,  at  the  extremity  of  our  prospect,  Torbat 
presented  itself;  and  we  could  descry  the  littlenx^ 
by  which  its  entrance  is  characterised. 

This  group  €if  objects,  whicb^  frmn  this  en^ 
nence,  filled  the  eye  and  exhilarated  the  heart,  I 
was  unwilling  to  relinquish ;  it  was  the  finest.stgfat 
that  I  had  ever  beheld,  combming  the  sublime  and 
beautifiil  in  perfection  I  Descending  from  this 
point,  therefore,  widvlingmng  step,  I  stole  many 
n  farewell  look,  ^  feeling  the  reproach  suggested  im 
the  words  of  the  poet 

O !  how  canst  thou  renouDce  the  boundless  store 
Of  charms,  ivhtch  nature  to  her  vot*ry  yields! 
the  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore, 
The  pomp  of  groves  and  garnltnre  of  fields  1 
All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds. 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  evep  ! 
Ail  that  the  mountain's  shelt'ring  bosom  shields, 
And  ^1  the  dread  magniflcente  of  heav'n, 
Q I  how  canst  thou  reaoQacei  and  Iwpc  to  be  forgiv'n  t 

BEATTU. 
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The  Tiew  of  Torfra^  called  up  to  my  mind  the 
glorioDs  revolution  of  1688;  fer  there  the  hero 
William,  with  his  followers,  landed  November 
the  5th,  a  day  to  be  revered  in  the  annals  of  Bri* 
tish  history  I  The  arrival  of  our  illustrious  deli* 
wxer  chased  away  the  shades  of  popery  and  arbi* 
tary  power,  which  were  thickening  fkst  around  the 
inludiitants  of  this  island.  James  was  a  brutal 
bigot,  and  had  forfeited  the  love  and  esteem  of  hi» 
ttifc^eets.  But  this  great  event  is  fuUy  detailed  in 
all  our  Imtories.  With  its  critical  commencement, 
its  pacific  progress,  and  its  happy  termination, 
you  are  well  acqufdnted*  The  improvements  in- 
troduced at  that  time  into  the  British  Constitution^ 
rendered  it  the  object  of  admiration  to  the  sur* 
Boandkig  nations*  Indeed  the  emendations  which 
it  then  received,  cannot  be  sufficiently  estimated : 
Wd  the  memory  of  those  mdividuals  who  hazarded 
tbeir  Uvea  and  fortunes  in  that  grand  patriotic  un*- 
del  taking,  stands  endeared  to  posterity. 

The  late  intdligent  Dr.  Kippis,  in  his  Centenary 
J}i$eaurse  on  the  Beuobition,  preached  at  the  Old 
Jewry,- Nov.  5,  1788,  states  with  clearness,  the 
civil  and  religious  advantages  which  were  then  ac- 
quired and  secured  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain. 
But,  my  youi^  friend,  though  I  woukl  refer  you 
for  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  revolution  to 
the  page  of  British  history;  yet  I  beg  leave  to  in- 
troduce to  your  notice  an  epitome  of  the  leading 
benefits  which  the  immortal  William  was  the 
means  of  procuring  to  our  beloved  country.  By 
ProtestantSf  and  especially  by  Protestant  Dissenters^ 
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they  ought  n^ver  t#  be  forgotten.  How  fiur  it  may 
be  proper  that  civ3  eventi  should  be  reeorded  in 
a  style  imitatiire  of  the  simplicity  and  solemnity  of 
sacred  history  I  do  notpretoid  to  say ;  but  certain 
it  is  that  this  eastern  mode  of  writing  does^  in 
some  cases,  frndoce  an  impression  on  the  youthful  ^ 
memory. 

*<  And  WilxiAM  was  called  the  Delivstt^r,  in 
as  much  as  by  him  the  land  was  delivered  from 
popery  and  arbitrary  power,  and  the  liberties  of 
the  people^  both  civil  and  religious,  were  settled 
aiid  estaMished  upon  a  new  foundation.  The  pre^ 
rogatives  of  the  crown  were  limited,  and  the  rights' 
of  the  su1>ject  were  ascertained. 

^  For  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  England,  on 
the  day  that  they  offered  him  the  crown,  explained 
also  the  conditions  on  which  he  toMt  acc^t  il^ 
saying, 

<<  Thou  shalt  Dot  suqiend  or  dispense  with  law%. 
or  the  execution  of  laws,  by  royal  authority,  witlK 
otit  consent  of  Parliament ;  it  is  ill^al* 

**  Thou  shalt  not  levy  money  for  the  use  of  the 
erown  by  pretence  of  prerogative;  it  is  illegal. 
'  <*  Thou  shalt  not  infringe  the  right  of  the  sub* 
jects  to  petition  the  King,  neither  shalt  thou  per« 
secut^  nor  commit  any  one  for  such  petition;  it  m 
ill^al. 

^  Thou  shalt  not  keep  a  standing  army  wilhim 
the  kingdom,  in  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  with 
consent  of  Parliament;  it  is  illegal. 

"  The  election  of  Members  of  Parliament  diall 
be  free^^  and  no  freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in 
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Parliament  shall  be  impeached  or  questioned  in 
any  place  or  court  out  of  Parliament 

*'  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  ex» 
cessivc  fines  be  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual 
punishments  inflicted. 

.      ^*  Jurors  shall  be    duly  impanelled  and  re* 
turned. 

<<  And  finally,  for  redress  of  all  grievances,  and 
for  the  amending,  strengthening,  and  presarVing 
of  the  laws.  Parliaments  shall  be  firequently  held. 

^^  And  we,  the  people  of  England,  do  claim,  de- 
mand, and  insist  upon  all  these  things  as  our  un- 
doubted rights  and  liberties. 

^*  And  William  was  a  wise  Prince^  and  he 
ruled  the  kingdom  with  power  and  great  glory." 

The  particulars  of  this  abstract  bear  a  reference 
to  atke  grievances  which  the  nation  had  endured 
under  the  turbulent  reign  of  the  Stuarts.  The 
friends  of  the  Revolution  were  unwilling  that  these 
scenes  of  tyranny  should  be  again  renewed.  To 
use  the  language  of  the  late  Mr.  Robinson,  o| 
Cambridge — <*  The  law  now  says  of  every  suljecl^ 
Touch  not  the  apple  of  his  eye— I  am  his  guardian 
and  protector — wanton  violence  shall  not  escape 
with  impunity.''  I  am  the  more  particular  in  thu« 
glancing  at  the  advantages  obtained,  because  an 
infidel  of  political  notoriety  has  taken  pains  to  tra* 
duce  the  character  of  William,  and  to  blast  the 
laurels  by  which  his  head  has  been  long  and  de-» 
servedly  encircled.  But  every  sensible  and  liberal^ 
minoad  Englishman  knows  how  to  value  the  Con- 
stitution of  his  country,  consistmgof  King,  Iiordsy^ 
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ataid  Commons,  their  reciprocal  iiifluence  being 
duly  poised  and  regulated.  In  spite  therefore^  of. 
its  imperfections,  (which  we  trust  will  one  day  be 
mildly  but  efiectually  remedied)  let  us  exdaimt 
from  a  principle  of  esteem  and  gratitude^--^ 

Hail,  sacred  polity,  by  freedom  rear'd  I 
Hail,  sacred  freedom,  when  by  law  restrain'd  I 
Without  yon,  what  were  Man  ?  a  grovel ing  her^t 
lo  darkness,  wretchedness,  and  want  encbaln'd. 
SublimM  by  you,  the  Greek  and  Roman  reign*d 
In  arts  unrivard.    O !  to  latest  days 
In  Albion,  may  yonr  inflnenee,  unprofan*dy 
To  god>like  ^orth  the  gen'rous  bosom  raise. 
And  prompt  the  sage's  lore  luid  fire  the  poet*s  lay  I  • 

MINSTEQk 

There  were  several  curious  medals  devised  to 
perpetuate  this  revolution.  The  following  is  the 
most  expresive  that  I  have  seen.  On  one  side  is 
a  bust  of  the  prince,  with  this  inscription,  William 
III.  by  the  grace  of  God  Prince  of  Orange^  StadU 
holder  of  Orange  and  West  Friesland;  and  about 
the  edges,  Non  rapit  Imperium  is,  sed  tua  recepit — 
He  noEs  not  seize  tour  empire  but  receives^ 
]T.  On  the  reverse  is  a  fleet,  and  the  Prince  on 
horseback,  drawing  up  his  landed  troops.  You 
have  also,  in  the  back  ground  a  female  prostrate 
iqion  the  earth,  holding  a  sword  in  one  hand  and 
a  pair  of  scales  in  the  other,  hereby  shewing  that 
justice  was  expressed  and  trampled  upon  in  £n-* 
gland.     A  hero  advancing  towards  her,  relievet 

t  See  Do  Loloeon  the  CautUuiion^  a  book  of  sterlisf  n«ri^ 
and  replete  with  iostraction  to  the  rising  generation, 
J)  5 
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her»  whilst  above  you  read  those  wbrds:  iemu 
Astrea  revisk — Astrea  revisits  the  earth  ! 

History  informs  us,  that  William  embarked 
at  HdvoetsbiySi  in  Holland,  on  the^ri^  of  Novem-* 
ber,  1688^  the  tnunpets  sounding,  the  hautbc^s 
playing,  the  soldiers  and  seamen  shoutings  and  a 
crowd  of  spectators  on  the  shore,  breathing  forth 
their  wishes  for  his  success.  Tiie  usual  signal 
being  given,  the  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Her* 
bert,  weighed  anchor  with  all  possible  diligence, 
being  divided  into  three  squadrons,  on  board  of 
which  were  about  14,000  troops,  of  divers  nations. 
Rapin  informs  us,  that  Admiral  Herbert  led  the 
van  of  the  fleet,  Vice- Admiral  Evertzen  brought  up 
the  rear,  and  the  Prince  placed  himself  in  the  main 
body,  carrying  a  flag  with  English  colours,  and 
their  Highnesses'  asms,  surrounded  with  this  mot^ 
to^— The  Protestant  Religion  and  Liberties 
ov  England;  and  underneath  the  motto  of  the 
House  of  Nassau: — Je  maintiendrai ;  i.  e.  J 
wiU  maiTUain. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  being  got  within  the 
North  Foreland,  and  the  wind  favourable  at  east, 
they  made  all  the  sail  they  could,  steering  a  cban-* 
nel  course.  The  Prince  who  led  the  van,  tacked 
about  to  see  the  rear  well  come  up^  and  having 
called  a  council  of  war  between  Dover  and  Calai% 
he  ordered  that  his  own  standard  should  be  set 
up,  and  that  the  fleet  should  close  up  in  a  body : 
bis  Highuf^ss,  with  three  men  of  war  to  attend  him, 
€iiie  at  lome  distance  before  the  ship  he  was  in,  and 
one  on  each  tide  of  faim,  sailed  forwards  befidre 
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the  fleet  Next  ettne  the  transports,  victuallersy 
and  tenders,  with  their  decks  covered  with  officers 
and  soldiers;  and  the  main  body  of  the  men  of 
war  brought  up  the  rear^  ready  to  receive  the 
enany,  ii^  as  it  was  expected,  they  had  attempted 
to  disturb  th^  passage.  On  the  4tb  of  Novem^ 
ber,  being  Sunday,  and  the  auspicious  birdi-day 
of  the  Prince,  most  people  were  of  c^inicm  that- 
he  would  land  either  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Fortsr- 
mouth,  or  somewhere  in  that  quarter.  But  herein 
they  were  mistaken,  for  they  continued  sailing  on- 
wards; passing  by  Dartmouth,  the  weather  grew 
hazy,  so  that  they  overshot  Torbay,  where  the 
Prince  designed  to  land.  Tie  weather,  however,, 
clearing  up  about  nine,  and  the  wind  almost  mir»*> 
eulously  changing  to  the  W.  S.  W.  gave  them  et^ 
trance  into  the  Bay!  The  people  of  Devonshire^, 
having  discovered  the  fleet,  flocked  to  the  shores 
not  to  oppose  the  Prince's  landing,  but  to  welcomo 
thdr  deliverer  with  loud  acclamations ! 

Dr.  Burnet,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  ae- 
companied  the  Prince  in  thi»  expedition ;  and  he 
has  left  on  record  these  particulars  illustrative  of 
this  memorable  portion  of  British  histcM'y*  Dr.. 
Watts  also  has  these  lines  on  the  subject :  he  lived 
at  tJie  time,  fdt  the  evils  ^  tyranny,  and  exults 
in  the  emancipation  with  fbelings  honourable  Xf>. 
homanity. 

Butlo!  tbe  great  Deliverer  sailsy 
GommissionM  from  Jehovab^s  hand,. 
And  smiUiig  seas^and  wishing  galef 
€oBV«ybuatotiieUBg{Bglaiidt-  ' 


Brigades  of  angels  linM  t^ie  way;,  '  t 

And  guarded  fVilHam  to  the  throne  $ 
There  ye  celestial  warriors  stay, 
And  malce  Ms  palace  like  yoar  own  I 

It  is  not,  however,  improbable  that  the  Cliris* 
tian  Poet  took  the  sentiment  of  the  former  stanza 
from  Glaudian's  lines,  which  were  applied  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  on  this  occasion  :— 

0/  fdmium  delecie  Dm,  ati  miUtat  afker; 
Mi  ctn^wwti  venhmt  ad  cfassicn  venti. 

HeaTen's  favourite !  to  whom  the  skies  assistance  lend, 
ll¥hilst  on  thy  sails  conspiring  wipds  attend. 

An  anecdote  was  told  me^  relative-  to  the  landing 
of  William,  by  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  dining  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sid* 
mouth,  but  since  deceased.  It  was  handed  down 
in  the  family  from  his  ancestors,  who  took  an  ac- 
tive part  on  this  occasion*  A  Mn  John  Duke^  o£ 
Otterton,  a  man  of  wealth  and  influence  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  joined  the  hero,  on  his  arri- 
val at  Torbay.  Being  introduced  into  his  pre- 
sence,  William  asked  him  io  favour  him  with  his 
name;  he  replied,  with  a  timid  hesitation,  JoJm^^  . 
Duke— of  Otterton.  The  Prince  e3(pressed  hia 
surprise,  and  taking  out  a  list  of  the  nobility  from 
his  pocket,  which  he  h^d  been  led  to  suppose  waa 
correct,  he  looked  over  it,  and  then  deckred  that 
'  no  such  DjJte  was  to  be  found  there !  The  gentle- 
man, however,  soon  obviated  the  difficulty,  by  re- 
peating his  name  with  an  accelerated  prommcia- 
tioDy  John  Duke^*^  Ottertm*    Every  eipbarrassx* 
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ment  being  thus  removed,  Wflliam  smiled  at  the 
mistake,  and  embraced  him  with  joy. 

My  account  of  William  the  Third,  Prince  of 
Orange,  shall  be  concluded  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
W.  Belshain,  extracted  from  his  History  of  Great 
Britain. 

"  On  Saturday,  February  21,  1702,  Willtamt 
rode  as  usual  from  Kensington  to  Hampton  Court, 
and  passing  through  the  park  his  horse  suddenly 
plunging  fell  on  very  level  ground,  and  the  KingSi 
collar-bone  was  fractured  with  the  violence  of  the 
shock.     He  was  immediately  carried  to  Hampton 
Court,  where  the  fracture  was  reduced  by  Tonjat, 
his  first  surgeon ;  and  he  thought  himself  in  the  ^ 
evening  well  enough  to  be  removed  to  Kensington. 
No  dangerous  symptoms  appeared  for  scnne  days, 
and  his  active  and  ardent  mind  was  still  employed 
on  the  great  objects  he  had  in  view.     On  Wednes- 
day, March  S,  ths  King  was  seized  with  a  shiver^ 
ing  fit,  which  as  usual  was  followed  by  a  fever ; 
and  these  fits  returning  with  increasing  violence 
every  day,  on  the  sixth  his  case  was  esteemed  very 
dangerous.    One  the  same  day  the  Earl  of  Alber- 
marle  arrived  from  Holland,  and  being  immedi- 
ately admitted  to  the  King's  presoice,  gave  such 
an  account  of  afiairs  on  the  Continent  as  must 
have  affi)Tded  him  the  highest  satisfaction,  had  he 
heexk  capable  of  attending  to  any  temporal  con- 
cerns.    But  he  received  the  intelligence  without 
any  visible  onotion,  and. soon  afterwards  said  in 
J^rench — I  draw  towards  my  end! 
^^  He  wail  attended  during  the  latter  perio4  of  hi» 
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illdess  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Bar^ 
net,  Bishop  of  Sartim.  His  reason  and  all  hts 
senses  were  entire  until  the  last  minute«  On  Sun- 
day  morning  he  desked  the  sacrament^  after  vfhich 
several  of  the  Lords  of  Coundl  and  other  Nobles 
attending  were  called  in,  to  whom  the  Kmg  k- 
bouredto  speak  with  cfaeerftilness.  When  Lord 
Auverquerque  appeared,  he  raised  hi»  voice  and 
thanked  him  for  his  long  and  faithful  services.  He 
took  an  affectionate  leave  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
and  others,  and  delivered  to  the  Earl  of  Alber* 
marie  the  keys  of  his  escrutoire.  Breathing  willi 
great  difficulty,  he  asked  his  first  physician,  Dr» 
Bidloo,  <  How  long  thi«  could  last?'  to  which 
'  be  answered.  Perhaps  an  hour— *but  the  King  of* 
fering  his  pulse,  said,  *  I  do  not  die  yet  ? '  After 
a  little  interval,  he  inquired  f<Hr  the  Eari  of  Port« 
land,  bat  before  he  came  his  voice  totally  failed^ 
though  his  lips  were  seen  to  move ;  and  taking 
him  by  the  hand  he  carried  it  to  his  heart  with 
much  apparent  tenderness.  Throughout  bis  ill- 
nesa  no  symptoms  of  weakness  appeared  whick 
might  sully  the  tenor  of  h^  former  Itfe.  His  firm 
and  steady  mind  raised  him  far  above  the  ignoble 
terrors  of  those  who  *  vainly  fear  ineviti^le 
things.'  The  conflict  between  life  and  death  con- 
tinued till  the  mommg,  when  the  commendatory 
prayer  was  said  for  him;  as  it  ended,  the  King,  who^ 
had  been  supported  all  night  in  his  bed,  expired  in 
the  arms  of  one  o(  the  pages,  March  8,  1709, 
after  a  reign  of  thirteen  years,  one  month,  imd  in 
the  fifty-secoad  year  of  hi9  sige.    On  his  left  atm 


mis  fiwoid  a  ribbnad^  to  wkieb  was  frsteiied  a 
ling,  extdornkg  a  lock  of  the  kte  Queen  Mar/* 
hair;  aproof  of  the  tender  regard  he  entertained 
for  her  memory  f 

<<  Thus  lived  and  died  William  the  Third,  King 
of  Great  Britain,  and  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  a 
monarch  on  whose  great  actions  and  illustrious 
dtaractor  history  delights  to  dwelL  In  his  person 
h^  was  not  above  the  middle  ttae^  pale^  thin,  and 
valetudinary.  He  had  a  Roman  nose^  bri^t  and 
eager  e^s,  a  large  front,  and  a  countenance  com* 
posed  to  gravity  and  authority.  All  his  senses 
were  critical  and  e&quisite.  His  words  came  from 
him  with  care  and  deliberation ;  and  his  manners, 
excepting  to  bis  intimate  friends,  were  cold  and 
reserved.  He;  spoke  Dutch,  French,  English, 
and  German,  equally  well;  and  he  understood 
Latin,  Spanish)  and  Italian*  His  memory  was 
esact  and  tenadous;  and  he  was  a  profound  ob* 
Server  of  n^n  and  things*  He  perfectly  undeiw 
derstood,  and  possessed  a  most  extensive  influence 
over,  the  politick  concerns  and  interests  of  Europe* 
Though  fiir  above  vanity  and  flattery,  he  was  per* 
tinaeioas  in  his  opinions,  and,  from  a  clear  per* 
ceptioa  or  persuasion  of  their  rectitude^  was  too 
impatiaat  of  censure  or  control.  He  attained  not 
to  the  praise  of  habitual  generosity,  from  his  fro» 
qaent  and  apparently  capricious  deviations  into 
the  ^ttremes  of  pn^sion  and  parsimony*  His 
kve  of  secrecy  was  perhs^s  too  nearly  allied  to 
dissimulation  and  Buqpidcm;  and  his  fiddUty  in 
frienddi!p»  to  par^ity  and  prqodioe*    Though 
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reseaat&d  and  irritable  by  nature,  he  harboured  no 
malice,  and  disdained  the  meanness  of  revenge* 
He  believed  firmly  in  the  truth  of  Religion,  and 
entertained  a  high  sense  of  its  importance.  But 
his  tolerant  spirit,  and  his  indi£ference  to  the  forms 
of  Church  government,  made  him  very  obnoxiouft 
to  the  great  body  of  the  clergy.  He  appeared  bom 
for  the  purpose  of  opposing  tyranny,  persecutioxif 
and  oppression ;  and  for  the  space  of  thirty  years 
it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  he  sustained  the 
greatest  and  most  truly  glorious  character  of  any 
Prince  whose  name  is  recorded  in  history.  In  his 
days,  and  by  his  means,  the  first  firm  and  solid 
foundations  were  laid  of  all  that  is  most  valuable 
in  civil  society.  Every  vindication  of  the  natural 
and  unalienable  rights  of  mankind  was,  till  h^ 
ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  penal  and 
criminal.  To  him  we  owe  the  assertion  and  final 
establishment  of  our  constitutional  privileges.  To 
him  the  intellectual  world  is  indebted  for  the  fullest 
fireedom  of  discussion,  and  the  unrestrained  avowal 
of  their  sentiments  upon  subjects  of  the  highest 
magnitude  and  importance.  To  sum  up  all,  bis 
character  was  distinguished  by  virtues  rarely  found 
amongst  Princes,  moderation,  integrity,  simplicity, 
beneficence,  magnanimity.  Time^  which  has  cast 
a  veil  over  his  imperfections,  has  added  lustre  to 
his  many  great  and  admirable  qualities.  His  por 
litical  views  were  in  the  highest  d^pree  laudt^le 
and  upright.  He  had  true  ideas  of  the  nature 
and  ends  of  government,  and  the  beneficial  efiects 
of  his  iu>ble  and  heroic  exertions  will  probably  d^ 
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dcdnd  to  the  latest  generations,  rendering  his  name 
justly  dear  to  the  friends  of  civil  and  religioas 
liberty,  and  his  memory  ever  globious  and  ix* 

MORTAL  I  ^ 

At  present  Torbay  is  a  rendezvous  for  our 
fleets,  and  its  little  village  Brixham  (where  it  is 
said  the  very  stone  on  which  William  first  stuped 
adiore  is  still  preserved)  can  boast  of  many  vessels 
which  trade  in  its  fishery. 

Hie  celebrated  John  Wilkes^  in  his  Letters,  re- 
marks^— ^^  We  at  last  made  Brudiam  quay^  in  Tor- 
bay,  the  place  where  King  William  landed.  J 
was  ready  to  &11  on  my  knees  on  the  sacred  spot| 
and  could  scarcely  leave  the  holy  steps  on  which 
he  landed,  to  rescue  a  wretched  people  from  sla* 
very  and  the  Stuarts.  I  was  provoked  to  find  no 
pyramid,  obeUsk,  nor  the  least  public  memorial  on 
^uch  a  spot ;  but  I  hqpe  the  memory  of  that  event  is 
engraved  on  the  hearts  of  the  people,  who  seem  to 
me  in  that  part  of  Devonshire  very  staunch  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  1'^ 

You  win  not,  my  good  friend,  censure  me  for 
this  digrefssion.  Could  I  have  contemplated, 
though  at  some  distance,  this  fiunous  spot,  which| 
in  my  qre,  at  once  formed  a  ^ipecissAeoi  picturesque 
beauty  and  TuUional  glory^  without  such  feeling^-* 
you  might  have  accused  me  of  a  want  of  sensibility. 
An  indifference  to  the  events  of  our  oum  history, 
particularly  to  those  in  which  the  weUare  and  hap- 
piness of  our  fellow-creatures  were  involved,  is  not 
enjobed  upon  us  either  by  the'  dictates  of  reason 
or  by  the  precepts  of  revelation.  "  To  abstract  the 
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mmd  from  all  local  emotion^"  says  the  great  Dn 
Johnson,  *^  would  be  impossible  if  it  were  endea- 
vouredy  and  would  be  foolish  if  it  were  possible* 
Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of  our 
senses ;  whatever  makes  the  past,  the  present,  or 
the  future,  predominant  over  the  present,  advances 
us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings.  Far  ironi 
me  and  my  friends  be  such  frigid  philosc^hy,  as 
may  conduct  us  indifferent  and  unmoved  over  any 
ground  which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bra- 
very, or  virtue.  That  man  is  little  to  be  envied, 
whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the 
plains  of  Marathon^  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow 
wajrmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona  !  " 

A&er  a  fordiigfat's  stay  in  this  part  of  D4von-» 
dnre^  I  with  regret  bid  my  friend  the  Rev.  Mr. 
B— ^,  and  his  family,  an  a^eu ;  for  they  reminded 
ne  of  the  groi^  delineated  by  Thomson,  who  ar<i 
sfldd  Co  have  been  Massed  witfi 

^n  elegant  sufficiency,  content. 
Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books,, 
Base  and  alternate  labour,  useful  life, 
PmgnBsive  virtue  and  ai^proving  fa^vea ! 

I  remain)  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &C.. 

See  an  iaterestiiig  Excursion  from  SIdmoutb  to  Chester,  io  the 
Saminer  of  1803,  by  the  Rev.  Edmund  Btttdier,--olao  tw» 
volumes  of  Sermotufor  FamiUeSf — ^by  the  same  Author,  whfcb 
are  admirably  adapted  to  promote  moral  and  religious  improre-^ 
meat.    Na  serious  family  should  be  irithout  them» 
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fiXBTBR;  ITS  AifTf4urrT$  m  cAVTLEf   rxxxcTiOTt  Of  rar- 

RUDOQCK  ;  ASSIZieS  |  TKIAt  OP  PRIBOIf  BUS,  A  WD  TSBA  COS* 
TIOTION;  CATHEDRAL;  ANECDOTE  OF  BURNET;  MONUMENT  OF 
JUDGE  DODDRIDGE;  SINGULAR  JURY  ;  CURIOUS  CLOCK  ;  PAINTED 
WINDOW;  DISSENTERS;  ANECDOTES  OP  EXETER;  DESCRIPTION 
•V  HONITON;  ITS  CHURCH  AND  CIIURef».TARD|  A  qXSAKWM*9 
MEETING  I  SPECIMENS  OF  NATURAL  BISTORT* 

DEAR  sin. 

In  my  last  letter  a  sketch  was  attempted  of  the 
rural  beauties  of  Sidmouth  and  its  Ticinirfr* 
Scenery  so  distant  from  the  metropoUsi  and  of 
course  so  little  known  to  the  generality  of  our 
coimtrymen,  boasts  some  degree  of  noveltjr^ 
Hafq[>y  should  I  think  myself  had  I  been  success^ 
ful  in  its  description.  But  Exeter,  justly  pro- 
noonced  the  .metn^cdis  of  the  west  of  England; 
and  Homtonj  pleasingly  situated^  must  now  en* 
gage  our  attention.  The  tomn  and  the  country^ 
possess  their  respectire  charms;  nor  riioold  the 
advantages  of  eidier  be  fiistidioady  rejected* 

Exeter  is  an  ancient  city,  and  its  name  is  a  con* 
traction  of  Excester,  which  signifies  a  Castle  on  the 
Ex.  Athelstan,  one  of  the  West  Saxon  kings^ 
first  gave  it  the  name  of  Exeter ;  havings  before 
that  period,  been  called  Momktan,  from  the  great 
number  of  monasteries  with  whidi  it  abounded. 
The  Castle  of  Rougonont^  in  this  city^  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  built  by  the  West  Sawm  kings, 
and  to  have  been  the  place  of  their  residence*    It 
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lies  on  an  eminence,  whence  opens  a  prospect  to- 
wards the  English  Channel,  about  ten  miles  to  the 
south.  The  ancient  part  of  the  building  is  de- 
cayed; but  on  this  spot,  in  a  convenient  hall  of 
modern  erection,  are  held  both  the  assizes  and 
quarter-sessions.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  was  beheaded  Henry  Pen- 
ruddock,  Esq.  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
for  having  attempted  to  raise  an  insurrection  in 
behalf  of  the  exiled  monarch  Charles  the  Second. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  gentleman  (who  was  a 
native  of  Cornwall)  had,  at  the  head  of  two  hun- 
dred horse,  entered  Salisbury,  March  11,  16755 
at  the  time  of  the  assizes,  without  opposition. 
Rapin  informs  us,  that  even  the  Judges  and  Sheriff 
being  seized  on  the  occasion,  were  in  danger  of 
being  hanged^  for  their  refusal  to  proclaim  the 
King;  who,  notwithstanding,  was  proclaimed! 
But  not  being  joined  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
loyalists,  they  were  soon  routed,  and  an  end  put 
to  the  insurrection.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  a  trifle 
turns  the  scale-^had  there  been  sufficient  energy 
aiid  spirit  on  the  occasion,  with  the  most  important 
consequences  mig^t  it  have  been  attended.  The 
State-trials  contain  some  particulars  relative  to  thiA 
business,  which  shew»  diat  even  Cromwell  was 
fearful  of  popular  commotions,  and  punished  this 
trivial  rising  of  the  people  with  the  utmost  seve- 
rity. It  is  rather  singular  that  this  event  is  un- 
noticed by  Hume  in  his  History  of  England. 

The  assizes  Were  h^ld  at  Exeter  during  my  stay 
there  before  Sir  Nash  Grose  and  Sir  Arc^bald 
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Macdonald.    I  attended  both  courts  which  were 
crowded.     At  the  criminal  bar  I  saw  three  men 
tried  for  stealing  stores  from  his  Majestjr's  dock* 
yard  at  Plymouth.    They  were  found  gidlty,  after 
a  trial  of  some  hours.    I  conversed  with  them  im« 
mediately  after  their  conviction,  and  found  them 
affected  with  their  situation.     They  seemed  un- 
apprised of  the  enormity  of  the  crime  they  had 
committed,  and,  consequently,  were  unapprehen«» 
sive  of  the  serious  consequences  which  followed* 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  better  means  were  not 
devised  for  the  promulgation  of  our  criminal  lawSf 
in  every  parish  throughout  the  kingdom.    The 
t)rincipal  crimes,   with  their  punishments,  ought 
to  be  inscribed  upon  a  tablet,  in  legible  character% 
and  so  placed  that  it  might  excite  universal  atten* 
tion.    To  prevent,  rather  than  to  punish  crimes, 
should  be  the  object  of  a  wise  policy;  nor  will  the 
humane  mind  ever  suffer  itself  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind.     It  is  with  pleasure^ 
however,  I  witnessed  the  humanity  of  the  jailor 
towards  the  unfortunate  prisoners,  in  general;  he 
sympathized  with  their  distresses,  and  seemed  to 
do  every  thing  in  his  power  which  might  amelio- 
rate their  sad  condition.    The  gaol  itself  is  a  large 
.modem  building,  apparently,  well  adapted  to  the 
melancholy  purposes  to  which  its  apartments  are 
appropriated.    It  is  built  upon  the  plan  of  the 
late  Mr.  Howard,  whose  intenticm  it  was,  that 
punishment  should  effect  the  reformation  of  the 
criminal.    Indeed  this  can  be  the  only  rational 
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object  of  safikring,  for  savages  alone  delight  in 
cruelty. 

In  Exeter  the  Cathedral  is  almost  the  only  ob-^ 
ject  of  curiosity.  It  was  400  years  in  building, 
yet  exhibits  an  astonishing  uniformity :  it  is  vaulted 
throughout,  390  feet  long  and  74  broad ;  it 
has  a  peal  of  bells  reckoned  the  largest  in  all  Eng- 
land, as  is  also  its  organ,  the  great  pipe  of  whidh 
is  fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  dean  and  chap« 
ter  occupy  the  houses  round  the  cathedral,  which 
form  a  circus,  called  the  dose,  because  it  is  sepa^ 
rated  from  the  city  by  walls  and  gates.  At  the 
deanery  King  William  slept,  in  his  way  from 
Torbay  to  London ;  the  Bishop,  (Dr.  Lamplugh) 
however,  ran  off  to  King  James,  and^as,  for  his 
loyalty,  made  Archbishop  of  York.  The  Sunday 
after  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  reached  Exeter, 
Dr.  Burnet  mounting  the  pulpit  in  the  cathedral, 
to  read  the  Dedaratixm^  all  the  canons  and  part  of 
the  congregation  left  the  church  !  On  the  other 
hand,  few  offered  their  services,  not  but  that  the 
people  were  inclined  to  the  undertaking.  It  was 
the  recollection  of  the  severities  practised  against 
the  adherents  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  (which 
shall  be  particularly  noticed  in  my  neact  letter)  that 
d^»rred  them  from  engaging  in  the  enterprize. 
In  dbort,  the  prince  remained  nine  da3rs  at  Exeter, 
without  being  joined  by  any  person  of  distinction. 
It  is  even  said,  that  in  a  council  of  war  held  in 
this  city,  he  suffered  it  to  be  proposed  to  him  that 
he  should  re-embark  for  Holland !    On  die  tenth 
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day,  however,  Sir  £dw«rd  SejXQoar,  and  anolber 
country  gentleman,  came  to  hiiQ,  who  fonncd  an 
association,  and  whose  energies  contributed  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree  to  the  success  of  the  Revo- 
lution. On  so  small  a  pivot  do  the  events  of  this 
world  often  turn,  and  surprising  instances  of  this 
occur  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  Illustrations 
might  be  selected  from  sacred  and  profane  history; 
but  let  the  young  mind  trace  out  for  itself  the  pro* 
cess  of  cause  and  efiect ;  it  will  delight  and  invigo- 
rate the  mind,  while  it  constitutes  the  best  part  of 
natural  and  moral  philosophy. 

In  recesses  of  the  Cathedral  we  saw  monuments 
of  antiquity ;  that  of  Judge  Doddridge  attracted 
my  attention.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  pious 
aiul  learned  Dr.  Philip  Doddridge;  and  Job  Orton 
declares,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  he  were 
the  better  artist,  philosopher,  divine,  common,  or 
civil  lawyer.  His  epitaph  inscribed  upon  his 
tomb  is  expressive : 

Learoing  adieu !  for  Doddridge  is  gone 
To  &x  his  earthly  to  a  heavenly  throne : 
«         Rich  orn  oi  learned  dust !  scarce  can  be  foniid 
Hore  worth  enshrined  in  six  foot  of  ground  I 

A  cniious  incident  happened  to  this  judge  on 
one  of  his  circuits,  and  it  is  recorded  in  the  Ha»- 
leian  Miscellany.  Jndge  Doddridge^  at  Huntinjjp- 
dca  assises,  1619,  had,  it  seems,  reproved  the 
Sheriff  &r  having  relumed  persons  on  the  jury 
who  were  not  of  sufficient  respectability.  The 
Sherifi^  however,  took  care,  against  the  nekt  as- 
sises, to  present  the  following  siiigular  list,   at 
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which  the  Judge  smiled,  applauding  at  the'  same 
time  bis  industry : 

Maximilian  King  of  Tordand, 
Henry  Prince  of  Godmanchester^ 
George  Duke  of  Somersham, 
William  Marquis  of  Stukely, 
Edward  Earl  of  Hartford, 
Robert  Lord  of  Warsley, 
Richard  Baron  of  Bythorpe, 
Edmund  Knight  of  St  Neot*s, 
Peter  Squire  of  Easton, 
George  Gentleman  of  Spaldock^ 
Robert  Yeoman  of  Weston, 
Stephen  Pope  of  Barham, 
Humphrey  Cardinal  of  Kimbolton, 
William  Bishop  of  Bugden, 
John  Archdeacon  of  Paxton, 
John  Abbot  of  Stukely, 
Richard  Friar  of  Ellington, 
Henry  Monk  of  Stukely, 
t^dwaurd  Piiest  of  Graff  ham, 
Richard  Deacon  of  Catsworth. 

We  ascended  the  principal  tower  of  the  cathe- 
dral, firom  the  summit  of  which  we  were  presented 
with  a  prospect  of  Exeter,  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
try. .  The  windings  of  the  river  Ex  added  to  the 
Tandy  of  the  scene,  whilst  Topsham,  a  busding 
sear-port,  situated  upon  its  banks,  pelds  advan- 
tages to  the  active  and  commercial  part  of  tht 
community. 

A  curious  clock  is  to  be  seen  in  the  cathedral, 
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•the  face  exhibiting  the  Ptolemaic  system;  which 
represents  the  earth  in  the  centre^  and  the  pUmets 
revolving  round  it  in  succession.     It  has  an  odd 
appearance,  but  conveys  an  idea  to  the  spectator 
of  that  arrangement  of  the  planetary  system  which 
was  once  admitted  to  be  the  true  system  (^nature. 
The  painted  window,  erected  about  thirty  yean 
ago,  should  not  pass  mmoticed,  for  it  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.    It  exhibits  the 
twelve  apostles  at  whole  length,  surrounded  with 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  principal  fiimilies  of 
the  county.     It  has  been  remarked  that  Peter, 
looking  down  over  his  left  shoulder,  seems  to  frown 
upon  the  spiritual  court.     Let  not  this  remark  be 
deemed  illiberal;  for  Dr.  Jolinson,   speaking  of 
his  tragedy,  Irene,  observed  to  a  friend,  that  if 
his  heroine  had  not  suffered  enough  by  the  evils 
which  had  befallen  her,  he  could  still  fill  up  the 
measure  of  her  calamities,  by  putting  her  into  the 
Spiritual  Court  at  Litchfield  !  The  Bishop's  throne 
also  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  workmanship,  and  so 
framed,  that  neither  screw,  nail,  nor  peg  was  em- 
ployed in  its  construction.     Upon  the  approach  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  to  besiege  the  city,  it  was  taken 
to  pieces  by  the  clergy,  sacredly  preserved,  and 
reinstated  at  the  restoration.    The  library  like- 
wise  contains  a  good  collection  of  ancient  divinity; 
and  the  compartment  of  it,  added  by  the  late  Dr. 
Ross,  bishop  of  the  diocese,  seemed  well  chosen ; 
he  was,   indeed^  a  prelate  of  learning  and  libe- 
rality. 
This  cathedral  impressed  me  with  sensations  of 
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solenmity.    To  tise  the  hngaage  of  Congrere^  m 
his  Moummg  Bride : — 

How  reverend  U  tiie  face  of  this  tall  pile. 

Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  head, 

Yo  betfr  aloft  its  orchM  and  pond'roin  roof, 

Bf  ite  own  weight  made  steadfttt  and  laoioYettble, 

I«ooking  tranquillity  I    It  strikes  an  awe 

And  terror  on  ray  aching  sight ;  the  tombs 

And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold, 

Andf  shoot  a  diriHtng  to  my  trembling  heart. 

eive  ihtt  thy  haCAd,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice} 

Kfty,  quickly  speak  to  me,  add  let  me  heaip 

Thy  voice— my  oim  affrights  me  with  its  very  echoes ! 

The  dissenters  iti  this  city  are  imnierous,  and 
have  enjoyed  the  labours  of  Mr.  James  Pierce  and 
Mr.  Micaijah  Towgood,  two  of  their  eminent  ad- 
vocates and  ornaments.  The  former  flourished 
there  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and, 
though  persecuted  by  some  of  his  brethren,  i;^as  a 
man  of  sound  learning,  irreproachable  manners,  ' 
and  sterling  integrity.  The  latter  was  entitled  to 
im  appellation  often  bestowed  upon  him — the 
Apostle  (^  the  West;  for  in  him  zeal  and  charity 
were  united.  I  saw  his  portrait  at  the  house  of 
bis  amiable  successor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  M— ;  his 
features  were  expressive  of  the  virtues  by  which 
his  soul  was  animated.  It  was  painted  by  the  late 
Mr.  Opie,  whose  professional  merits  are  acknow- 
ledged. 

Exeter,  taken  altogetlier,  is  well  worth  the  tra^* 
veller's  attention.  It  has  one  spacious  street, 
called  the  Fore-street,  of  considerable  lengthy  and 
convqrs  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger  an  idea  of  re- 
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spijctability.  The  city  had  a  mint ;  and  so  late  as 
the  r^igh  of  King  William,  silver  was  coined 
here,  dLstingoished  by  the  letter  E.  placed  under 
the  Rin^s  busi  Abk)ut  one  imle  and  a  half  with- 
oht  thd  east  gate  of  Exeter^  is  the  parish  of  Heavy 
Tree,  thus  expressively  called  fix>m  the  gallows 
erected  there  for  male&ctors,  and  near  it  is  a  burial 
place  for  th^m,  purchased  ih  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Sixth,  by  the  widow  of  Mr.  Tucker,  Sheriff 
of  Exeter,  who  also  left  money  to  procure  them 
shrouds  in  which  the  poor  wretches  have  been 
executed,  lley  tlovf,  hoWever,  make  their  exit 
over  the  front  door  of  the  prison,  by  a  drop,  si- 
milar to  that  before  Newgate.  This  city  is  said 
to  have  suffered  by  the  resentment  of  Henry 
Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  who,  to  revenge 
the  disappointment  of  some  Mi  firom  tih^  market, 
by  wiers  choaked  up  the  rfvei"  belb^  Exeter,  which 
before  brought  up  diips  to  the  city  walls,  so  as  to 
obstruct  the  nav^ation  of  it  The  injury,  how- 
ever, has  by  means  of  an  tfrtifieiiA  di&nnel  been 
in  a  measure  remedied.  Such  was  the  trade  of 
this  city  in  serges,  drug^jets^  kerseys,  and  other 
woollen  goods,  that  it  ^as  compttted  at  600,000/. 
per  annum  1  Vast  qpiantities  of  these  aMdei  used 
to  be  shipped  off  for  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  Hol- 
land, and  Gennaay.  Not  should  we  oimit  to 
mention  the  Hoq^ittd  fbf  the  sick  afid  lame  poor^ 
both  for  the  dty  and  county.  It  was  founded  by 
Br.  Alur^  Churk^  Bean  of  Exeter,  and  the  first 
stone  was  laid  itti  97*  of  Adgiiit,  1741,  by  him, 
accompanied  bjr  iXie^  Bi^h6|^^  ahd  a  number  of  the 
£  2 
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neighbojaring  clergy,  who  were  subscribers,  besides 
some  thousands  of  spectators.  Such  institutions 
are  honourable  to  humanity.  For  charitable 
efforts  to  relieve  human  misery,  this  island  has 
long  been  famous;  and  may  Britain  continue  for 
ever  thus  to  be  distinguished  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth ! 

An  Apiarian  Society,  or  a  Society  for  the  culti- 
vation of  Bees,  had  been  just  formed  at  Exeter 
with  considerable  success.  An  account  of  its  pro- 
ceedings was  put  into  my  hands ;  and  I  was  much 
pleased  with  the  anecdotes  told  of  this  wonderful 
little  animal,  at  once  distinguished  for  its  economy 
and  industry. 

Thov  cheerfol  Bee  !  come,  freely  come, 
Aiid  travel  round  my  Tvoodbine  bower  I 

Delight  me  with  thy  wandering  hum. 
And  rouse  me  from  my  musing  hour* 

O !  try  no  more  those  tedious  fields. 

Come  taste  the  sweets  my  garden  yields  ; 

The  treasures  of  each  blooming  mine. 

The  bud,  the  blossom— -all  are  thine  1 

And,  careless  of  the  noon-Hde  heat, 

I'll  follow  as  thy  ramble  guides. 
To  watch  thee,  pause,  and  chafe  thy  feet. 

And  sweep  them  o'er  thy  downy  sides. 
Then  in  a  flower's  bell  nestling  lie. 
And  all  thy  envied  ardour  ply ! 
Then  on  the  stem,  though  fair  it  grow, 
V\rith  touch  rejecting  glance  and  go ! — 

O  Nature  kind !  O  Labourer  wise  t 
That  roam'st  along  the  smuner's  ray^ 
,  Glean'st  every  bliss  thy  life  supplies, 
And  neet'st  prepar'd  thy  wintry  day  \ 
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Go— ^OYied,  go— with  crowded  gates, 
The  hive  thy  rich  returo  awaiti, 
Bear  heme  thy  store  io  triamph  gay. 
And  shame  each  idler  of  the  day  I        smith. 

And,  what  is  remarkable,  these  diminutive  ani- 
mals are  actuated  by  the  passions  of  fear,  anger, 
and  joy  !  Lesser  tells  us  that,  in  1525,'  during  the 
confusion  occasioned  by  a  time  of  war,  a  mob  of 
peasants  assembling  in  Hohnstein^  attempted  to 
pillage  the  house  of  the  minister  of  Elende ;  who, 
having  in  vain  employed  all  his  eloquence  to  dissuade 
them  from  their  design,  ordered  his  domestics  to 
fetch  his  bee-hives^  and  throw  them  in  the  middle  of 
the  farious  mob !  The  eiFect  was  what  might  be  ex- 
pected ;  they  were  immediately  put  to  flight,*  and 
happy  if  they  escaped  unstung  on  this  memorable 
occasion. 

The  stories  told  of  the  evolutions  of  the  bee 
are  almost  incredible ;  whilst  the  efforts  of  modem 
apiarians  to  secure  the  honey  without  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  animal,  are  highly  honourable  to  their 
humanity.* 

ExetiBr  is  remarkable  for  three  things:  that  it 
has  for.  its  motto.  Semper  Jidelis,  always  faith- 
ful— that  of  its  twenty  churches  in  the  city  and 
suburbs,    thirteen  of  them  were,   in  the  time  of 


*  See  an  admirable  account  of  Beesy  under  the  chapter  en- 
titled, Perfect  Sociefiee  of  InsecU^  in  an  Introduction  to  Err- 
TOMOiiOGY,  or  Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects,  with 
plates;  by  William  Kirby,  A.M.  F.L.S.  Rector  of  Barham} 
and  William  Spence,  Esq.,  F.L.S«  In  three  volumes.  This  well- 
written  work  yields  a  fund  of  instroction  and  entertainment. 
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Oliver  Cromwell,  ^po^ed  to  sale  by  the  common 
crier ;  and  that  it  has  given  birth  to  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  the  founder  of  the  &mous  Bodleian  Li- 
brary, at  Oxford. 

Quitting  Exjeter,  I  reached  Hqnitonj  at  th^  dis- 
t|uice  of  Meen  miles,  ^  pleasant  town,  being  obj^ 
)opg  .street,  in  which  are  to  be  found  many  good 
bouses*  In  the  midst  of  it,  howevier,  stands  a  row 
of  tottering  shambles^  which,  were  they  shouldered 
down,  would  heighten  the  beauty  of  the  place* 
Through  the  town  runs  a  stream  of  dear  water, 
with  a  little  square  dipping  place  at  every  door. 
The  first  serge  manufactory  in  Devonshire  was  in 
this  town ;  but  it  is  noiv  employed  in  the  manu&c-^ 
tiure  of  lace,  which  is  made  broader  here  than  any 
where  else  in  England;  and  of  which  great  ouau* 
tities  are  sent  to  London.  A  specimen  of  kce 
has  been  shewn,  tt^  thread  of  which  it  was  imbri- 
cated cost  the  manufacturer  upwards  of  ninety 
guineas  a  pound  at  Antwerp ;  also  ladies'  veils  f^r^ 
made  ^nd  sold  from  tm  to  seventy  guineas  1  A 
dreadful  fire  hafppened  here  in  1747,  by  which 
fWee-fourths  of  the  town  were  CfHignmed.  By 
tbi8»  and  sunilar  accidencs,  ^m;;'eYer}  tbe  place  has 
beien  eventually  benefited;  for  the  houses  which 
are  rebuilt  fire  said  to  be  neater  in  their  appear* 
ance  and  more  ^mmodious  to  the  inhabitants. 
This  was  the  case»  indeed,  with  London,  which 
wi^  nearly  consumed  in  the  terrible  fire  of  1666, 
—it  rose  like  a  fair  and  beautifiil  Phoenis^  out  of 
jts  ashes ! 

The  parish  church  of  Honiton  stands  pleasantly 
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gm  ^  hill  above  the  town,  wbitber  J  had  an  agree- 
able walk;  the  edifice  presented  an  antiqile  ap- 
pearance, ajiid  there  were  tombs  within  the  wallsy 
which  contained  the  bones  of  persons  of  disljner 
don.  Around  one  of  the  pillars  was  entwined  the 
following  sentence :  Pray  for  the  satd  qf'^ibe  name 
w^  almost  obliterated.  It  had  evidently  been  iih 
scribed  there  in  the  days  of  Popery,  previous  to 
the  period  of  the  Reformation.  The  church-yard 
was  crowded  with  graves ;  and  at  the  entrance  of 
one  of  the  side-doors  was  shewn  me  the  spol 
where  lay  the  remains  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  fVUliam 
ffarris,  (who  died  1770,)  author  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Stuarts.  He  resided  in  Honiton  for  many 
years,  and  sustained  a  character  of  respectabili^. 
He  published  an  Historical  and  Critical  Account 
cf  the  Life  of  James  the  First,  of  Charles  the 
first,  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  of  Hugh  Peters,  and 
of  Charles  the  Second,  in  twp  volumes.  He  began 
jthe  Life  of  James  the  Second;  but  the  materiala 
left  behind  him  were  too  scanty  Jbr  publication* 
I  have  thus  enumerated  his  piMications,  because 
his  I^e  of  Charles  the  Second  is  omitted  in  the  list 
of  his  productions,  with  which  we  are  furnished^ 
m  the  late  new  edition  of  the  Bi<^aphical  Dic- 
tionary. The  plan  of  these  lives  is  similar  to  that 
of  Bayle's  Dictionary,  where  the  text  is  short, 
but  accompanied  with  notes,  including  copious 
illustrations.  Mr.  HoUis,  his  munificent  patron, 
has  thus  characterized  his  labours — "  AH  his  works 
have  been  well  received,  and  those  who  differ  from 
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him  in  principle,  still  value  him  in  point  of  indus^ 
try  and  faithfulness." 

.  This  country  church-yard  seems  to  have  been 
of  that  rustic  cast  which  might  have  inspired  the 
tnuse  of  a  Gray.  In  walking  round  it  my  eye 
was  fixed  on  a  row  of  graves,  over  which  were 
raised  the  grassy  turf,  and  on  which  the  setting 
sun  shone  with  splendour ! 

i  During  my  stay  at  Honiton,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  present,  one  Sunday  evening,  at 
a  meeting  of  itinerant  Quakers.  Curiosity  drew 
together  a  crowd  of  people  who  poured  into  the 
General  Baptist  place  of  worship,  which  was  lent 
the  Friends  for  that  purpose.  Two  women  and  a 
man,  from  America,  held  forth  on  this  occasion. 
One  of  the  women  spoke  well ;  indeed  her  coun- 
tenance conciliated  attention.  Her  features  were 
marked  by  a  pleasing  solemnity,  and  her  manner, 
though  not  free  from  the  usual  tone,  was  charac- 
terized by  simplicity.  The  harangues  of  the  two 
others  were  tedious,  and  the  audience  discovered 
vigns  of  impatience  by  indecently  beating  their  feet 
on  the  floor,  long  before  the  meeting  came  to  a 
conclusion. 

-  In  spite  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  Quakers,  we 
cannot  but  admire  their  hatred  of  war,  and  their 
detestation  of  Slavery: — 

The  purest  wreaths  which  hung  on  glory's  shrine, 
For  empires  founded,  peaceful  Penh  !  be  thine ; 
No  blood-stain*d  laurels  crown'd  thy  virtuous  toil ; 
No  slaoghterM  natives  drenchM  thy  fair-earnM  soil. 
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Still  thy  meek  ej^rh  in  fiiy  flock  rarriTefl, 
Consistent  still  their  doctrioes  rule  tbcir  lives  i 
Thy  followers  only  have  effac'd  the  shame 
Inscrib'd  by  siavert  on  the  Christian  name !        vore« 

\ 

The  only  in  the  last  line  but  one,  is  now  happily 
incorrect,  as  the  British  Parliament  has  also  effaced 
the  shame  by  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 

At  Honiton,  Mrs.  H — »  the  worthy  niece  of 
the  late  Dr.  William  Harris,  shewed  me  a  carious 
Latin  book  of  her  uncle's,  printed  in  the  time  of 
the  Protectorate,  and  executed  with  typographical 
beauty.     It  contained  an  extravagant  panegyric  on 
the  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  was  deco- 
rated with  a  striking  likeness  of  that  celebrated 
man  on  horseback.     The  resemblance  between  the 
two  Latin  terms,  Olivus,  an  olive-tree,  and  O^f- 
vertiSf  Oliver,  is  the  foundation  of  this  very  com- 
plimentary performance.     Accordingly  the  frontis- 
piece exhibits  a  fine  lofty  olive-tree,  on  the  trunk 
of  which,  near  the  root,  is  inscribed  in  large  let- 
ters,   Oliverus;  and  on  its  numerous   branches, 
stretching  themselves  forth  on  either  side,  are  en- 
graven the  chief  virtues  which  adorn  humanity. 
The  author  having  informed  us,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  treatise,  that  by  the  trunk  is  meant 
Oliv£R  Cromwell,  a  whole  chapter  is  assigned 
to  each  of  the  virtues,  shewing  that  they  are  all^ 
in  their  plentitude,    centred  in  this  great  man; 
and  that,  therefore,  he  is  entitled  to  universal  ad- 
miration !     This  curiosity  convinced  me,  that  an 
excessive  adulation  of  men  in  power,   is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  monarchical  governments. 
b5 


Nor  must  I  iontk  to  iahna  yo«9  lliftt  a  gentle- 
man in  this  nei^boorliood)  at  whose  house  I 
passed  an  agreecJble  day,  &voiired  the  company 
with  a  sight  of  some  fi>ssils,  in  which  the  taste  of 
the  seleotor  wia^  (CompioiiQua*  By  paztieokr  re- 
questy  ^sev^ral  botaoieal  ^sket^es  wese  ako  broM^ 
out  for  inspection.  The  investigation  of  the  bean- 
ties  of  naUice  i»  ^  laydal^e  employ ;  to  .the  Su- 
{weme  Author  #iich  an  eyarcise  o(  our  pc^n^rs  is  a 
tribute  c^  praise,  and  to  the  contanplator  of  them 
it  yields  an  heartfelt  satis&ction.  When  we  thus 
rise  from  ^Msils  to  vegetables — from  vegetables  to 
animals— fix>m  animals  to  Man,  it  amoimts  to  a 
full  proof  of  Peity.  To  talk  of  Chance  insults 
the  huau^  undorstwding-r-it  is  a  'term  invented 
to  conceal  qur  ignorance.  Can  Chaos  produce 
spontaneously  this  fair  {oem  of  nature  ?  Can  FtUe 
arrange  the  various  movements  of  Ae  materiid 
creation  with  such  delicacy  and  hannony  ?  Can  9 
mere  mdlity  conduct  and  sustain  a  system  thus 
operating  wi^th .design  and  regularity? 

It  ciLSNOT  BE — for  since  this  beauteous  world 
Was  nis'd  by  God,  bis  Protidrncb  must  rule 
The  vast  inaohine.— -Cftonoe  is  ao  idol  t»y 
For  fools  to  play  with :— Should  flx'd  nature  change 
Her  well-known  course,  and  vary  from  the  laws 
That  guide  the  system — should  the  elements, 
Whereof  all  things  in  this  our  lower  world 
Are  fiurmed,  desert  the  elation  which  they  hold 
In  concert  with  the  whole-r^hauld  the  gceat  fnuq* 
Of  that  bright  heavenly  arch,  which  o'er  onr  hea^s 
Shines  with  refulgent  light,  give  way,  and  feel 
▲  dissolution — should  celestial  spheres 
Foi|;et  thdr  wonted  CMne,  and  d«Tio«B  tum. 
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JU  Oumee  miagiiide^-ibosld  the  bright  lamp  of  httt'a 

Withdraw  hit  light,  aod  the  pale  waad'riag  hmmni 

Mistake  her  well-jLoowo  path— «hoald  ieagOBi  mix 

lo  wild  confusion,  or  expiring  minds 

Breathe  their  last  gasp-ehoidd  earth's  flOr  fhdtagt  draop 

JUfcechifc^va  on  the  wither'd  hieasis  that  fail 

Of  proper  food-^shoald  Chanoe  or  Fariaae  reiga 

With  arbitrary  sway— what  wonld  become 

Of  Max  himself,  for  whom  these  things  arc  made  ? 

Idle  surmiie  I    There  is  a  unxo  God 

Who  mlcs  soprcme,  ander  whose  hroodktg  wing 
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I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 
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LETTER  VI. 

TAVKtOV  ;  ORienr  OF  ITS  NAMB ;  CHARMIBTG  SrTUATIOir  $  MAWU* 
FACTO  RES;  8IN6VE.AR  MODE  Of  ELEGTION ;  DR.  TOUIMAH's 
BISTORT  OP  TAUNTON;  MONMOVTH^S  REBELLION;  THE  DUKE 
CROWNED  KING  ;  HIS  DEFEAT  AND  EXECUTION  ;  BARBARITIES 
OF  JEFFERIE8  AND  KIRKE  TOWARDS  BIB  FOLLOWERS  ;  ANEC- 
DOTES OF  JEFFRRIES  ;   INSCRIPTION  BT  80UTHET  ;   REFLECTIONS 

'     ON  CRUELTY. 

DEAR  SIR, 

My  friend  having  joined  me  at  Honiton,  we 
next  day  proceeded  eighteen  miles  onwards  to- 
wards Tauntmy  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  The 
road  was  pleasant,  and  on  the  right  a  neat  man- 
sion was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  •birth-place  of 
our  late  premier,  the  Honourable  Henry  Addington^ 
now  Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth :  his  being  a  native 
of  this  part  of  the  island  may  account  for  his 
having  taken  the  title  by  which  he  is  distinguished. 
His  short-lived  administration,  however  the  sub- 
ject of  animadversion  to  jarring  and  opposite  par- 
ties, was  conducive  to  peace  and  to  prosperity  I 

Taunton  is  a  corruption  of  the  original  name, 
Thone  Town,  or  Tone  Town^  which  is  derived 
from  its  situation  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
Thone  or  Tone.  It  is  I4f5  miles  from  London,  has 
been  termed  the  key  of  the  West  of  England, 
and  Camden  calls  it  one  of  the  eyes  of  the  county. 
It  i9  situated  in  one  of  the  richest  valleys  in  the 
kingdom.  The  beauties  of  the  vale  of  Taunton- 
Dean  are  every  where  known  and  admired.    The 
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town  itself  is  pleasant,  the  streets  are  spacious  and 
handsome,  while  the  lofty  tower  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  strikes  the  eye  with  grandeur  and  ma^ 
jesty.  A  castle  was  built  here  by  one  of  the 
Bishops  of  Winchester,  to  the  prelates  of  which 
see,  this  town  and  deanery  belonged,  even  before 
the  Conquest.  It  was  a  building  of  extent ;  and  in 
the  hall,  which,  with  the  outward  gate  and  por- 
ter's lodge,  are  still  standing,  are  held,  for  the 
most  part,  the  assizes  for  the  county.  In  Taun- 
ton many  persons  are  engaged  in  the  manufiusture 
of  serges,  duroys,  shalloons,  and  other  woollen 
stuffit,  in  the  weaving  of  which  1100  looms  are 
said  to  have  been  once  employed  I  The  silk  mi^ 
nufactory,  however,  now  begins  to  flourish  here, 
and  must  contribute  to  its  prosperity.  The  town 
is  indebted  to  the  activity  of  the  late  Sir  Benjamin 
Hammet,  a  native  of  this  place,  for  its  modem 
improvements. 

Here  are  two  parish  churches,  and  several  re* 
spectable  dissenting  {daces  of  worship,  a  well  en^ 
dowed  grammar-school  and  alms-houses.  The 
election  of  members  of  parliament  here  is  singu- 
lar :  for  every  poiwaUopper^  that  is,  all  who  dress 
their  own  victuals,  are  entitled  to  be  ranked 
among  the  voters.  Hence  the  inmates,  or  lodgers, 
on  the  eve  of  an  election,  have  each  a  fire  in  the 
street,  at  which  they  dress  victuals  publicly,  lest 
their  .votes  should  be  called  in  question  !  In  the 
reign  of  William,  the  river  Tone  was  made  navi- 
•  gable  for  barges,  from  Taunton  to  Bridgewater. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Grove  was  a  native  of  this  town; 
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he  wan  llie  author  of  many  exoeHent  pieces,  atnd 
particularly  some  papers  in  Ae  eighth  volume  of 
the  S^tator.  He  is  mudbi  esteemed  for  his  ta^ 
lents,  leaming,  and  piety^  Of  the  rise,  progressi 
and  atate  of  this  town,  the  worAy  and  int^U 
geaaiX  Dr,  Touhnin,  (now  of  Birmingham,)  in  hia^ 
Hialory  of  Taunton,  has  given  much  curious  in* 
legmatiiOT^^ 

T^sofMov  wtti  the  grand  centre  of  the  Du&e  of 
Monmooth's  BebeUion,  in  die  reign  of  James  the 
flaooml,  for  in  this  toim,.  he  was  prodaimed  king, 
and  a  aompaoy  of  youDg  guk,  from  ten  to  twelve 
years  irfd,  with  chaplfits  of  Howeam  on  dieir  beads, 
fflesentad  a  Bible  to  him  on  the  occasiour 

Aa  die  excessive  puoasfament  of  the  insurgents 
is  4fco«^t,  by  the  En^ah  historians,  to  have 
hfls<y»frf  the  glorious  Revolution  of  1668;  a  few 
particiilais  may  prove  acceptable  to  the  rising 
generation.  A  hatred  of  tyranny,  and  a  sense  of 
4ihe  superior  freedom  we  now  &ijoj,  ace  amongst 
4he  best  legades  we  can  hequ^th  to  a  -succeeding 
generation. 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  the  illegitimate' 
son  of  Charles  the  Second,  and,  of  course,  the 
nephew  of  James  the  Second.  Having,  for  state 
seasons,  been  exiled  into  Holland,  he  thore  formed 
a  plaa  of  aiwaduig  this  country  in  order  to  dis- 
place JamfSp  on  account  of  his  attachment  to 
Popery.    The  purport  of  die  insurrection,  was  to 

•  This  exe^lktU  tnau  died  aA  Birmiogliam,  July  1815,  al  an 
advanced  age,  miicb  respected :  those  who  knew  him  revere  hb 
memory. 


aid  Md  tupport  A»  PiKxteilBiil  Rdigioiit  vlneh 
was  9t  that  period*  not  on^  fxlni^pMod»  but  in  i| 
£ur  iiwy  of  being  deitn>;«d« 

llie  JDuke  of  Monmoutli  landed  at  LyiM^  Jbuia 
lU  1685,  was  pr<idaiiM  K«g  ^  Taimton,  Ihe 
aCMby  and  totally  defeated  at  &dgemoor,  oaar 
B&IDGEWAXES,  the  iidi  of  Jufy.  TboB  terminated 
a  rebdlion  rasbly  imdertaken  and  fiadidy  oandncted. 
The  jonCbrtiuiate  Pttke^  whosfied firon  ^  fidd  of 
battle,  till  bis  borse  mui^  under  bun*-«ini8  tamad 
ux  a  ditch  wilb  r«r  peae  in  bia  pocket,  en  irfaick 
h^iha^  for  days,  suhsiated;  aiid*  when  seiaed  by 
his  evcmies,  burst  into  a  flood^of  tears !  He  was 
ear^rifd  to  Loodpsit  and  beheaded  on  Tawex^ffHi 
the  15tb  of  the  sasie  month;  Ave  steokes  of  the 
aiKe,  owing  to  the  tbnidity  of  the  exeoutioneri^ 
bemg  neeefisary  to  ihe  Meeting  of  his  head  Aon 
Ibe  body  1  He  ^^ed  lamented  by  the  'Eof^ak 
peoi^e,  who  foUowed  him  to  the  scaffold  ^idilh  un^ 
timeots  of  deep  >commiserat!pn. 

The  failure  of  this  expedkion  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  is  ascribed  by  historians  to  a  vanefy 
of  oan^s.  Some  attribute  it  to  the  departure  of 
Fischer  of  SaltoHj  an  able  map,  who  afterwards 
accompuued  William;  others  declare  that  th# 
Duke  was  betrayed  by  his  own  general,  Lord 
O^ney,  a  worthless  character,  who  pnrcbased  his 
life  on  the  occasion,  but  a  few  years  lifter  laid 
•violent  hands  <m  himself. 

In  the  month  of  SeptenAer,  16S5,  JteFFERiES 
was  sent  down  into  the  West  to  try,  or  rather 
buieher  the  delinquents;  he  was  accompanied  by 
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Colonel  KirkSf  a  brutal  officer,  who  vied  with  the 
judge  in  deeds  of  blood.  His  ruffian  soldiers,  he, 
in  derision  of  the  cruel  ^  acu  they  perpetrated, 
christened  by  the  name  of  his  lambs !  A  story  is 
told. of  him  which  outrages  the  feelings  of  huma- 
nity. He,  at  this  time  debauched  a  young  lady, 
on  the  condition  of  saving  her  brother,  who  was  a 
rebel,  but  whom  he  next  morning  hung  opposite 
her  chamber  window  I  Fomfret,  in  his  poem,  en- 
titled, Ijusi  dnd  Cruelty,  has  told  this  story  in 
strains  which  cannot  &il  of  impressing  us  with  its 
unparalleled  infamy.  The  story,  I  am  aware,  has 
been  differently  related,  and  therefore  its  truth  is 
supposed  to  be  invalidated.  But  Dr.  Toulmin,  in 
his  appendix  to  the  History  of  Taunton,  has  so 
judiciously  stated  the  particulars,  with  the  objec- 
tions,, that  no  doubt  of  its  reality  can  attach  itself 
to  the  unprejudiced  mind.  Rapin,  indeed,  whose 
great  merit  is  impartiality,  remarks,  that,  ^^  It  was 
not  possible  for  the  King  to  find  in  the  whole 
kingdom  two  men  more  destitute  of  religion,  ho- 
nour, and  humanity ;  Jefferies  and  Kirke  were  two 
cruel  and  merciless  tigers,  that  delighted  in  blood. 
Jefferies  himself  gloried  in  his  barbarity,  and 
boasted,  on  this  occasion,  that  he  had  hung  more 
men  than  all  the  judges  in  England  since  William 
the  Conqueror  !  Kirke  was  not  behind  Jefferies 
in  cruelty  and  insolence.  Immediately  after  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth's  defeat,  being  sent  to  Taun- 
ton, he  caused  nineteen  persons,  by  his  own  au- 
thority, without  any  trial  or  process,  and  without 
suffering  their  wives  or  children  to  speak  with 
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them,  to  be  banged,  with  fifes  playing,  drums 
beating,  and  trumpets  sounding.  In  the  same 
town  of  Taunton  also,  Kirke  having  invited  his 
officers  to  dinner,  ordered  thirty  condemned  per- 
sons to  be  hanged,  whilst  they  were  at  table, 
namely,  ten  in  a  health  to  the  King,  ten  in  a  health 
to  the  Queen,  and  ten  in  a  health  to  Jefferies  !** 
Of  the  history  of  this  Kirke  little  is  known :  after 
the  Revolution  he  was  employed  by  William^  a 
circumstance  to  be  lamented.  He  had  the  com* 
mand  of  the  squadron  destined  to  relieve  London- 
derry, and  might  (according  to  Bishop  Burnet) 
have  relieved  the  besieged  a  few  months  sooner, 
thus  effectually  preventing  the  calamities  of  tamme,' 
which  they  hobly  endured.  What  became  of  this 
miscreant,  where  he  afterwards  lived,  and  hotv  he 
died,  no  history  seems  to  have  recorded  !  Provi- 
dence, in. its  wise  management  of  human  affaits, 
takes  care  that  such  characters  should  either  be 
engulfed  in  oblivion,  or  held  up  by  the  Historian 
to  the  detestation  of  posterity. 

At  Winchester,  the  venerable  Lady  Lisle  was 
tried  for  harbouring  one  of  the  Duke's  party, 
though  his  name  was  in  no  proclamation.  The 
jury  brought  her  in  not  guilty ;  Jefferies  sent  them 
out  in  a  fury,  they  found  her  not  guilty  three 
times;  but  the  judge  threatening  them  with  an  at- 
taint of  jury,  she  was  brought  in  guilty,  and  exe- 
cuted, being  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age ! 
The  only  favour  granted  was,  that  the  sentence  of 
burning  was  changed  into  beheading.  A  gentle- 
roan  also  of  respectability  was  condemned  to  be 
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irjbipit  once  a  year,  during  his  life,  through  all  the 
tojKrns  of  Dorsetshire;  the  poor  man  petitioned  the 
jKing  to  be  hanged;  and  his  Mfge^Q^,  sitruck  with 
the  request,  pardoned  him.  This  gentleman  ai]tei> 
wards  lived  to  visit  Jefferies  in  the  Tower,  wh^, 
m>braiding  him  with  his  cnidty,  the  judge^p  only 
reply  was,  that  he  had  not  exceeded  his  commis^ 
^10^!  But  instances  of  barbarity  sm  without 
liumber.  Indeed  the  cruelties  exercised  on  the 
unfortunate  men  were  of  that  atrocious  compleor 
tiop,  that  they  produced  in  the  minds  of  Britona 
an  abhorrence  of  those  agents  by  whpse  influence 
tbejr  had  been  perpetrated. 

juet  ns^  now,  however,  attend  to  Jeffubixs*. 
whoae  wme  will  not  be  forgotten  in  this  part  of 
ihe  island,  Hia  conduct  on  thia  occasion  reminda 
me  of  Randolph,  an  Earl  of  Murray,  who  havings 
9t  one  tim^  ^ecuted  fifty  delinquents,  is  said  ta 
iiave  had  aa  much  pleasure  in  seeing  dieir  ghastly 
heads  endrcle  the  walls  of  his  castle,  as  if  it  had 
been  surrounded  with  a  chaplet  of  roses!  Grainger 
catts  Jeflferies  a  murderer  in  the  robes  of  a  Lord 
Chief  Justio^  stepping  his  ermine  in  blood ! 

A  passage  out  of  two  old  books,  written  at  the 
time,  shall  be  here  transcribed,  for  the  expressidtt^ 
H^ow  with  an  eloquent  resentment  They  both  re* 
late  to  j£^F£RiBs,  and  shew  that  he  was  held  in 
utter  detestation. 

«  Had  the  great  Turk,*'  says  Mr.  Turner,,  a 
idergyman  of  the  church  of  Eugland,  '^  sent  his 
janisaries^  or  the  Tartar  his  armies,  among  them» 
they  had  esmped  better*     Humanity  could  not 


oflTeiKl  80  btf  to  .deserve  such  pojiishmeat  ^  Jef- 
FURIES  inflicted.  A  cert^  barbaious  joy  fU|d 
pleasuie  grinned  from  his  brutal  soul  throii^ 
his  bloody  ey^  whenever  he  was  sentencing  any 
of  the  poor  souls  to  death  and  torment,  so  much 
worse  than  Nebo,  since  that  monster  wished  l^e 
had  never  learned  to  write,  because  forced  to  set 
his  name  to  w^nmitjs  for  the  execution  of  male- 
factors. Jefferies  would  have  beje^n  glad  if  every 
letter  he  writ  Wjere  such  a  warrant,  and  every  word 
a  sentence  of  death*  He  observed  neither  himu^ 
nity  to  the  dead,  nor  civility  to  the  livipg.  He 
made  the  West  an  aceldem^  some  places  quite 
^^QKipulated,  and  nothing  to  be  sew  in  mesa  but 
forsaken  walls,  unlucky  gibbets,  and  ghoMly  cs^ 
cases !  The  trees  were  laden  almost  as  thick  with 
quarters  as  with  leaves.  The  houses  and  steeples 
covered  as  dp^ie  with  heads,  as  at  other  timea  fre- 
quently in  IJM^  ixyuntry  with  iorows  on:  ravisos.  No- 
thing could  be  liker  Hell  than  these  parts,  nothing 
so  like  the  Devil  as  he  !  Caldrons  hissing,  car- 
casses boiling,  pitch  and  tar  sparkUng  and  glow- 
ingf  blood  ai|d  limbs  boiling,  and  tearing  and 
mangling,  and  he  the  great  director  of  all !  In  a 
word,  discharging  his  place  who  sent  him;  the 
most  deserving  to  be  the  late  king's  chief  justice 
there^  and  .chancellor,  of  any  m^ax  tibat  breathed 
«nce  Cain  or  Juj>a$." 

To  render  this  passage  the  more  intelligiblej  it 
should  1t)e  remarked,  that  the  bodies  of  these  vic-> 
tims,  having  been  first  decapitated  and  emboweUed, 
were  boiled  in  caldrons  of  pitdi  and  tar,  in  older 
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to  decorate  the  gibbets^  which  the  barbarians  were 
at  that  time  busily  erecting  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  country.  The  limbs  of  a  beloved  parent,  of 
an  aiBfectionate  brother,  or  of  a  dutiful  son,  were 
thus  exposed  on  the  high  roads,,  at  measured  dis- 
tances, exciting  at  once  emotions  of  horror  and 
indignation  in  the  breast  of  the  passing  traveller. 
A  copy  of  a  warrant  for  one  of  these  savage  exe- 
cutions may  be  seen  in  that  ingenious  work  the 
History  ofBatky  by  the  Rev.  R.  Warner,  who  men- 
tions the  circumstance  in  terms  of  just  severity. 

The  other  passage  is  poetry,  but  the  lines  are 
not  less  expressive.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
been  written  in  the  shades,  and  are  addressed  tx> 

JSFFERIES: 

And  see,  if  terror  has  not  struck  thee  blind, 

See  here  along  a  ghastly  train  behind  ! 

Far,  far  from  utmost  Weit  they  crowd  away, 

And  havering  o*er  frl|^t  back  the  sickly  day. 

Had  the  poor  wretches  iinn*d  as  much  as  lAee, 

Thou  shouldst  not  have  forgot  humanity : 

V^oe*er  in  blood  can  so  much  pleasure  take, 

Though  an  ill  judge^  would  a  good  hangman  make. 

Each  hailoos.  in  thy  ears — Prepare !  prepare  I 

For  what  thou  must — yet  what  thou  canst  not  bear,* 

Each  at  thy  heart  a  bloody  dagger  aims, 

Upwards  to  gibbels  points,  downward  to  endless  flames  ! 

These  passages  being  written  about  the  time 
these  transactions  took  place,  can  be  the  cmly  apo- 
logy for  the  resentment  by  which  they  are  charac- 
terized. 

The  fortitude  with  which  these  unhappy  men 
diedf  reminded  the  spectators  of  the  martyrs,  who 
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joyfully  esquired  amidst  aggravated  torments  in  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity.  It  is  also  remarkaUe^ 
that  the  most  eminent  of  the  sufierers  foretdd 
with  their  last  breath  the  termination  of  this  vio- 
lent and  bloody  business  in  the  glorious  Revolu- 
tion. For,  let  it  be  recollected,  that  this  horrible 
tragedy  took  place  in  1685,  and  upon  the  arrival 
of  our  illustrious  William  in  1688,  (only  three 
years  afterwards)  the  principal  authors  of  it  were 
scattered  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  I 

It  is  computed,  that  for  this  Rebellion  of  about 
four  weeks,  three  hundred  and  thirhf^one  were  hanged 
in  different  parts  of  Somerset,  Dorset,  and  Devon; 
eight  hundred  and  Jjfty  were  sold  for  slaves  to  his 
Majesty's  plantations  in  America,  and  four  hun» 
dr&i  and  eight  were  fined,  whipped,  and  thrown 
into  prison,  till  either  death  or  the  revolution  re- 
leased them  I  Others  have  estimated,  that  the 
whole  of  those  that  died  on  this  occasion,  either 
in  battle  or  in  prison,  or  by  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner,  together  with  those  that  otherwise  suf- 
fered in  their  persons  or  fortunes,  amounted  to 
more  than  two  thousand  !  The  Appendix  of  Dr. 
Toulriiin's  History  of  Taunton  contains  an  inte- 
resting sketch  of  this  insurrection^  and  of  those 
agonizing  scenes  with  which  it  was  .mcceeded.  Nor 
will  it  be  improper  to  remark^  that  Daniel  De  Foe 
was  engaged  in  this  rebellion,  and  escaped.  Milton, 
also,  a  few  years  before,  at  the  Restoration,  freed 
himself  from  the  hazard  of  an  execution  by  con- 
cealment. ■  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  authors  of 
Robinson  Crusoe^  and   of  Paradise  Lost,   should 
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hacre  been  thus  etpd^ed  to  ttath  dangef  iti  thtf. 
cause  of  Hbetty,   tadj  surviving  it,   should  faavei 
#Hi^E^  two  of  the  mo^t  eiitertidning  fliid  instructive' 
llft&A^  in  the  En^sh  htnguage  ! 

JtMtrflES,  dpon  his  returti  from  thef  West,  wftsr 
itt6oit  Lofd  Ckckcellbr  of  EngUtnd,  shd  honoui^ed 
y/Ath  e^ery  i^ecie^  df  ctowtly'  apptobatioft.  In  ihtf 
new  ecKtioti  6f  the  Biiogtaphical  DiCtiotiary  is  to 
be  fbund  thd  ^<j(wmg  sketch  of  the  life  of  this< 
monster.  I  shall  introditce  it  here,  because  it  ior- 
pMi  a  jufit  idcftf  of  the  man,  sfnd  cot^tains  at  l^st 
one  g66d  tt(M  f6t  the  sake  of  humanity. 

^  JjcffLT^  6«o:rge  Jefferies,  Bajroii  "Vl^em,  com- 
monly kno^  by  the  nartie'  of  Judge  Jetferies,  was 
die  sixth  soh  of  Johti  Jeflferi^  Esq.  of  Acton,  iii 
Beftbi^shii'e.  He  wa^  educated  at  Westminster 
Schdbl,  Whefe  he  becafiie  a'  proficient  in  the 
leatned  utnguag^s,  and  was  thence  removed  to  the 
Inner  Tempile,  where  he  applied  himself  assfdu- 
ondy  to  the  faw.  ffis  &ther^s  family  was  large, 
and  his  temper  parsimonious,  consequently  the' 
youftg  man's  allowance  was  scanty,  and  ha!^dly 
siufficient  to  support  him.  decently;  but  his  oWn 
ingenuity  supplied  all  deficiencies  till  he  came  to 
the  bar,  u&  Wh^,  as  it  is  affirmed  by  some,  he 
had  no  regular  call.  In  1665,  he  was  at  tfae  assizes 
at  Kingston,  where  very  few  counsellors  altiended, 
on  account  of  the  plague  then  raging.  Here  neces- 
sity gave  him  permission  to  put  oh  a  gown,  and  to 
plead,  and  he  continued  the  practice  unrestrained* 
tin  he  reached  the  highest  employments  in  the  law. 
Alderman  JeSeries,  a  namesake,  and^  probably  a 


relation,  itftirodueed  him  among  the  cilbeni^;  md^ 
bemg  a  jovid  bottie-coioapaDioti,  he  beoesae  pofndar 
atnongst  them,  came  into  gfeat  btbifiesfi^  liiid'wat 
(ko^ea  thehr  Hec6i^der.  His  inSdenee  in  th^  dif  r 
and  his  reaHi^ss  to  promote  any  measure  wHkiii 
resereey  inirdtfnccd  him  to  Oouf  t,  and  he  was  i^ 
pointed  the  tivke  of  York's  Solicitor. 

<^  He  was  active  lA  the  Di&e's  intere^^  and  eiir« 
lied  tbrouglx  a  caUscf  whleli  wa»  ^  ^MsecpMiee  to 
his  rev'efiNie :  it  was  for  the  right  of  the  Penny  PoM 
Office.  He  waaf  first  made  a  Jttdge  in  his  nadve 
cocmty,  and  in  1690  Was  Itni^ted,  Md  nis^ 
Chief  Ju^ce  of  Chester.  Whe«  iSttb  parliamcM* 
began  the  pTosecutbn  6f  the  ad[)horrers$  h^  ft^ 
signed  the  recorder^q[>,  and  obt^ed  d](e  place  of 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  soon  after 
the  Accession  of  James  the  SecoA<^  the  Great  Seal.* 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  advisers  of  all  the 
arlntrary  measures  of  that  unhappy  and  tyrannical 
reign,  and  his  sai^inary  proceedings  againgt 
Momnouth's  adherents  in  the  West,  tuill  ever  tin* 
der  Ms  name  infamous}  There  is,  however,  a 
singular  story  of  him  in  this  eicpedition,  which 
tends  to  his  credit,  as  it  shews  tliat  \^en  l|ie  vrves 
not  under  state  influence,  he  had  a  proper  sense  of 
the  natural  and  dvil  rights  of  men,  and  an  indina*^ 
tion  to  proifect  them.  The  mayor,  ahleAn^n,  and 
justices  of  Bristol,  had  been  tised  to  transport  con- 
victed crimbala  to  the  American  Plantations,  and 
sell  them  by  way  of  trade,  and  finding  thcJ  com- 
modity turn  to  account,  they  contrived  a  meAotf 
to  make  it  more  identiful.    Their  legal  cicmvictar 
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were  but  few,  and  the  exportations  inconBiderable. 
When,  therefore,  any  petty  rogues  were  brought 
before  them  in  a  judicial  capacity,  they  were  sure 
to  be  threatened  with  hanging;  and  they  had  some 
diligent  officers  attending,  who  would  advise  the 
ignorant  intimidated  creatures  to  pray  for  trans- 
portation, a$  the  only  way  to  save  them,  and  in 
general  the  advice  was  followed.  Then,  without 
any  more  form,  each  alderman  in  course  took  one 
and  sold  him  for  his  own  benefit,  and  sometimes 
warm  disputes  arose  amongst  them  about  the  next 
turn.  This  trade  had  been  carried  on  unnoticed 
many  years,  when  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice ;  who,  finding  upon  inquiry 
that  the  mayor  was  equally  involved  in  the  guilt  of 
this  practice  with  the  rest  of  his  brediren,  made 
him  descend  firom  the  bench,  where  he  was  sitting, 
and  stand  at  the  bar  in  his  scarlet  and  fiirs,  and 
plead  as  a  common  criminal.  He  then  took  secu- 
rity of  them  to  answer  informations ;  but  the  am- 
nesty after  the  Revolution  stopt  the  proceedings, 
and  secured  their  iniquitous  gains. 

^^  North,  who  (in  his  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellors) informs  us  of  this  circumstance,  tells  us 
likewise^  that  when  Jefieries  was  in  temper,  and 
matters  indifferent  came  before  him,  no  one  better 
became  a  seat  of  Justice.  He  talked  fluently  and 
with  spirit;  but  his  weakness  was,  that  he  could 
not  reprehend  without  scolding,  and  in  such  Bil- 
lingsgate language  as  should  not  come  from  the 
mouth  of  any  man.  He  called  it  <  giving  a  lick 
with  the  rough  side  of  his  tongue/  It  was  ordi- 
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nary  to  hear   bim  say — *  Go,   you  ate  a  filthy ^ 
lousy^  mthf  rascaly   with  much  more  of  like  ele-- 
gance.    He  took  a  pleasure  in  mortifying  fraudu- 
i^it  attorneys.     His  voice  and  visage  made  him  a 
terror  to  offenders,  and  formidable  indeed  to  all. 
A  scrivener  of  Wapping  having  a  cause  before 
him,  one  of  the  opponent's  counsel  said,  that  *  he 
was  a  strange  fellow,  and  sometimes  went  to  church, 
sometimes  to  conventicles,   and  none  could  tell 
what  to  make  of  him,  and  it  was  thought  he  was 
e,  Trimmer V    At  this  the  Chancellor  fired:  *  A 
Trimmer  /'  sud  he^  *  I  have  heard  much  of  that 
monster,   but  never  saw  one: — Come  forth  Mr. 
Trimmer^  and  let  me  see  your  shape.'    He  treated 
the  poor  fellow  so  roughly,  that  when  he  came  out 
of  the  hall  he  declared  he  would  not  undergo  the 
terrors  of  that  man's  face  again  to  save  his  life, 
and  he  should  certainly  retain  the  impressions  of  it 
tis  long  as  he  lived* 

**  Afterwards,  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  came, 
and  all  was  in  confusion,  Jefferies  being  very  ob- 
noxious to  the  people,  disguised  himself  in  order 
to  go  abroad.  He  was  in  a  seaman's  dress,  and 
drinking  a  pot  in  a  cellar  1  The  scrivener,  whom 
he  had  «o  severely  handled,  happening  to  come 
into  the  cellar  after  some  of  his  clients,  his  eye 
caught  that  &ce  which  made  him  start ;  when  the 
Chancellor,  seeing  himself  observed,  feigned  a 
cough,  and  turned  to  the  wdil  with  the  pot  in  his 
hand.  But  Mr.  Trimmer  went  out,  and  gave  no* 
tice  that  he  was  there :  the  mob  instantly  rushed 
in^  seized  hiiD)  and  carried  him  before  ^e  Lord 
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Mayor,  Theace  under  a  strong  guard  lie  was 
sent  to  the  I^ords  of  the  Council^  who  committed 
him  to  the  Tower,  where  he  died  April  18,  1689^ 
l^d  waa  buried  privately  the  Sunday  nij^  fol« 
lowing." 

It  was  supposed  that  Je£feries  died  of  his  bruises 
;which  he  received  at  tlie  time  of  his  seizure;  and 
many  regretted  that  he  was  not  dra^y^  f<»th» 
seot  down  into  the  West,  and  there  subjected  to 
the  ignominy  of  a  public  execution.  The  new 
l^overnment,  however,  was  probably  glad  to  get 
rid  of  him  and  his  associates  in  any  mamier. 

During  his  c^iifinement  in  the  Tower,  Mr.  Pen- 
nant says  that  a  barrel  of  Colchester  oysters  was 
conveyed  to  him;  which  opening  with  joy,  tlunkr 
ing  it  to  be  sent  by  some  friend,  he  disco^pered  an 
bditer  curiously  wound  up,  thus  reproaching  him 
with  his  cruelty.  Indeed,  few  mortaU  have  ever 
quitted  this  state  of  being  so  deeply  laden  with  the 
execrations  of  mankind. 

Before  I  close  this  melancholy  account  of  Jef- 
feries'  campaign  in  the  West,  (the  appeUaticm 
which  James  j.ocularly  bestowed  upon  it,)  it  may 
be  observed,,  that  it  is  impossible  to  vmt  the  duunar 
ing  town  of  Taunton,  and  its  environs,  without 
calling  up  those  enormities  4<>  the  minds  though 
they  were  perpetrated  at  the  difttan<:e  of  iqpwiupds 
of  a  century.  My  imagination*  waa  haunted  with 
ihern^  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  this  my  seuiibi- 
Jiitf^  because  cruelty,*  by  whomsoener  and  on  what 
acfount  9oever  it  is  exercised,,  ma^p  bef  refiKMmeed 
a  d^^g^e  tc^  hementty.    Tl^  bummer  4wid  imy 


wisk  to  fyegA  them ;  bat  the  patrbiic  «Qnl  chei^ 
fitheB  their  ieiDenbraiioe-"-lhey  suggest  wholesome 
leBfiOBff  to  socieQr*  Nor.am  I  smgular  in  these  mj 
UDpresAOM*  A  modem  poet^  dtsdagaished  Sar 
his  taste^  and  the  ddicecy  of  his  fedii^%  has  pab* 
Uabed  the  ibUowing  iatcripcioi^  the  puiport  of 
which  is  to  impiess  simihnrsentimeBtsonthemiad* 
Bead  them,  if  you  qboi  without  those  emotions 
whidh  » tirtdow  miad  mu^  feel  on  sudi  an  oeca* 

FOE  A  MONUMENT  AT  TAUNTON, 

ST  moSniT  WQTMKt. 

XuT  fcrithfii  lifreiHMnA  Jffferteidoos'd  t»4«atK 
In  mockefy  of  all  justice*  when  ke  came. 
The  bloody  jud^,  the  minion  of  his  kiog, 
Commissioned  to  destroy.    They  perished  here 
Thevietimt  •f  that  jodi^e  aad  of  that  khig, 
la  motk^ry  af  all  joptioe  periiked  kort 
Unheard  !  but  not  onpitiedy  nor  of  God 
Unseen,  the  innocent  suffered.    Not  in  ^n 
Ike  Imocent  blood  cried  vengeance !  for  they  role 
▲t  lengthy  Ikey  rate,  die  pcoyla  la  their  |M>wer 
RiMilleaa.    Xkoi  iavaiatkaiblao^yjodigc^ 
UisguiBed*  sought  flight.    Not  .alwojft  ia  the  Lord 
Slow  to  revenge !    A  miserable  man, 
fife  M\  beneath  the  people's  rage,  and  still 
Vb»  diUdrcB  cane  hki  memory.    From  ki9  thrana 
The  aaUaa  bigot  .who  c ommitManed  bin. 
The  tyrant  James,  was  driven.    He  lived  to  drag 
Long  years  of  frustrate  hope,  he  livM  to  load 
Hare  blood  vpoa  Ms  soaf.    Let  tell  the  Boyne, 
Ufc  Lowkasdorry  ten  U»  gaUt  anA  Aame, 
.     And.  that  im»svtal  day  wIma  aa  tky  akoilMt 
La  Hogne,  the  parple  ocean  daib'd  tkt  dead  i 

Hie  battle  of  tl»  Bagme,  in  Irehn^  and  the 
jghl  oC  Lft  Hogm  ne^  Cb«tiMit|h,  off  the 
v2 
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coast  of  France,  were  signal  defeats  which  James 
recdved,  and  by  which  fVUliam  was  established 
on  the  throne.  Beautiful  engravings  of  these  events^ 
as  well  as  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Grown  by  WtU 
liam  and  Mary^  are  often  seen  decorating  our  parw 
lours,  and  ought  to  be  had  in  reverence  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  James  breath^  his 
last  at  St  Germain's,  a  little  village  near  Paris,  in 
1701 — and  his  son,  usually  called  the  Pretender^ 
died  at  Rome,  1766.  His  son,  Charles  Edtvardi 
(the  grand  agent  in  the  rebellion,  1745,)  died  in 
1788.  And  Henry  Benedict  Stuart,  Cardinal  York, 
the  last  surviving  branch  of*  this  unfortunate  race, 
is  lately  deceased.  The  misfortunes  of  the  Stitart 
family  are  detailed  by  Voltaire,  and  quoted  by  Bos- 
well  in  his  Tour  through  the  tVestem  Islands. 

From  this  cursory  survey  of  Monmouth's  rebel- 
lion, both  rulers  and  people  may  learn  lessons  of 
wisdom :  such  barbarities  could  not  pass  long  un- 
punished. Three  years  was  the  destined  period  of 
impunity :  for  violence  of  every  kind  defeats  even 
its  own  favourite  purposes.  The  passions  of  the 
multitude  are  to  be  soothed  rather  than  inflamed. 
There  is  a  point,  beyond  which  Jhe  pressure  of 
misery  cannot  be  borne.  Wise,  therefore,  are 
those  legislators  who,  ever  attentive  to  the  griev- 
ances of  the  community,  are  desirous  of  establish- 
ing, upon  the  broad  basis  of  equity,  that  salutary 
authority  which  degenerates  not  into  oppression, 
and  that  rational  liberty  which  is  far  removed  from 
licentiousness.  HankM  for  our  present  privileges, 
it  is  the  incambent  duty  of  all  ranks  nmongst  us 
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to  lay  aside  prqiidices,  to  seek  the  intnyetg  of  .our 
country,  and  to  clasp  each  other  in  the  bands  of  • 
love  and  amity.  Far  distant  from  the  shores  of 
Britain  be  the  torch  of  civil  discord,  and  may  she 
continue  to  be  the  abode  of  harmony  and  peace  to 
the  latest  generations ! 

Before  I  close  the  letter,  justice  requires  me  to 
observe,  that  after  a  certain  time  an  amnesty  was 
granted,  of  whidi  many  availed  themselves.  And 
it  may  be  gratifying  to  curiosity  to  add  a  copy  of 
a  protection  issued  at  that  perilous  period,  the  oru' 
ginal  of  which  (soiled  by  age)  I  happened  to  have 
in  my  possession :— - 

*^  These  are  to  certify,  to  all  persons  whom  it 
doth  or  may  concern^  that  on  the  27th  day  of 
May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1686,  George  Wichef 
of  Langport,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  came 
before  me,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Justices  of  tlie  Peace 
of,  for,  and  within  the  Corporation  of  Taunton, 
and  did  then,  in  Taunton  aforesaid,  lay  hold  of 
his  Majesty's  gracious  Proclamation  of  Pardon, 
which  was  given  at  his  Majesty's  Court  at  White- 
hall the  loth  day  of  March,  1686 ;  in  testimony 
whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  the  27th 
day  of  May  above  written. 

"  William  Biddgood,  Alderman." 

It  is  interesting  to  reflect,  that  this  bit  of  paper 
was  the  means  of  saving  a  fellow-creature  from  the 
fangs  of  Kirke  and  JefferiesI  Yet  such  was  the 
case,  and  hi^py  would  it  have  been  even  for  James 
and  his  adherents,  had  these  protections  heen  grant- 
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ed  in  profiyion^— it  might  ha^e  prevented  the  Rb- 

TOLUTION. 

Mr.  Roscoe  has,  in  his  Lorenzo  De  Medicist 
laid  down  fliis  gdden  maxkn,  <<  No  end  can  justify 
tkfs  sacrifice  of  a  principle  ;  nor  was  a  crime  ever 
necessary  in  the  course  of  human  affidrs.  The 
sudden  burst  of  vindictive  passion  may  sometimes 
operate  important  oonseqaences  on  the  &te  of  ihih 
tions,  but  the  event  is  seldom  within  the  limits  of 
human  calculation.  It  is  only  the  calm  energy 
of  reason  constantly  bearing  up  against  the  en- 
croacbnientB  of  power,  that  can  with  certainty 
perpetuate  the  freedom  or  promote  the  happiness 
isf  the  human  -race  T  '^ 

I  xttmeiU)  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 
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LETTER  VIL 

SXCtTBSiOII  •TO  A  COVMTRY  TILLAGE  )  BKID6BWATBR  ;  ITt  CBCKCf  | 
1TB  TRAMS  ;  ADMIRAL  KAKB  $  ALVRSD  IW  TOR  ISLB  OF  ATBBb* 
1fBT«  RATTLE  9W  SBDGBHOOR ;  CRVBLTIBS  OV  TBB  nCTORI| 
REFLECTIONS  OH  WAR  {  AHECOOTB  ;  QLASTOKRURT  |  ITf  ABBBT  | 
ALFRED  LEAFEI  HD  WIFB  AND  CHILD  TBBRE  |  HOLY  TBORH  | 
WBLLB;  m  CATBBDRAL;  ORELBT  BOLB;  TIGTORT  OT  ALFRBB 
AT  EOMffttTOB  i  CBAiRACTER  OF  ALVRBD,  FROM  BVVM^t  BlttOR^ 
OF  ENCOjAND* 

VBjiR  SIR^ 

The  day  I  kft  Taunton  I  rose  at  an^mshf  houn 
and  being  &Toared  with  the  hone  of  a  frknd} 
made  an  csxnirsion  into  the  country.  It  was  a* 
beautifol  jnorning ;  the  ann,  ateadily  mounting  to 
reach  his  meridian  height,  flung  his  rays  with  a 
nodeiate  intaifeness  over  the  surrounding  land-" 
leafM.  Nature  presented  herself  to  me  in  an  en^ 
dearmg  aq^eeti  and  almost  every  object  I  behdd^ 
iaf>r6ssed  me  with  sensatiotia  of  delight,  bdeed 
tbe<^nnsQfafinemaniiOgai»indesczibdi]e:    ' 

How  foolish  they  who  leugthen  Bi(^h(y 
And  slumber  to  the  moraiBg  light  1 
How  vweet  Rt  cRriy  moniiBg's  i^se 
To  Tiew  the  glories  of  the  Aie»t 

The  purport  of  this  excurBion  was  to  pay  a  visit 

to  a  venerable  widow,  Mrs,  W e,  who  resided 

at  k  village  within  a  lew  miles  of  Tauntoxv  the 
situation  of  which  was  retired  and  impressive  Her 
only  fion  had,  a  few  months  i^o,  emigrated  to 
America ;  being  induced,  by  a  prospect  of  inde* 
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pcndence,  to  quit  his  native  country.  She  shewed 
me  the  letter  which  she  had  lately  received  fi'om 
him,  containing  the  pleasing  information  of  his 
arrival  at  New  York.  The  latter  part  of  the  letter 
glowed  with  emanations .  of  duty  and  afiectlon; 
aiming  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  his  aged  parent 
this  consolatory  truth,  that  though  the  wide  At-* 
lantic  rolled  its  waves  between  them^  yet,  in  the 
^purse  of  every  twenty-ibur  hours,  the  same  sun 
sheds  his  kindly  rays  on  their  habitations !  This 
simple  illustration  dictated  by  the  warmth  of  his 
filial  feelings,  did  honour  to  his  heart.  But  alas  ! 
ka  is  now  no  more  \  The  melancholy  intelligence  has 
been  received  of  the  decease  of  this  excellent  young 
man,  on  the  22d  of  August,  1799,  at  Philadelphia* 
He  was  cut  off  in  three  days  by  the  yellow  fever^ 
that  scourge  of  the  Western  Continent  From 
tliis  disorder  at  New  York,  he  had  fled,  and  was  on 
his  way  to  join  a  friend  in  Kentucky,  afler  whose 
society^  to  use  his  own  forcible  expressions,  ^'  his 
soul  hungered  and  thirsted."  A  near,  relative 
soothed  his  own  grief  by  the  composition  of  the 
following  lines,  the  unaffected  effusion  of  the  heart: 

No  Hero  of  the  ocean^Jieid,  or  goton^ 
We  mourn.     Our  worthy  frUnd  sought  not.  the  wealthy 
And  noisy  famoy  which,  at  the  price  of  blood, 
Or  conscience,  some  acquire.     He,  throaghoot 
His  actWe  course,  in  social  oMuiner 
Taught— justice,  mercy,  and  humility  { 
But  found  not  in  the  multitude  his  kind. 
Jfejoarney'd^-f A»r$<tn^  for  hrs  distant  friend, 
Hif  kindred  tonl — when,  lo !  on  speedy  wing  ' 
Braiif bt  down^-Mine  Frisvik  csueitial  caught  him  f 

T.W. 
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WdOi  did  Mr.  Burke  exdaim,  on  an  occauon 
of  sudden  mortality — **  What  shadows  are  we^ 
and  what  shadows  are  we  pursuing  ! "  The  virtues 
of  George  Wiche  will  not  be  forgotten  among  the 
circle  of  his  friends,  by  whom  his  modest  and 
unassuming  wQrth  was  appreciated.  Be  this  pa^ 
ragraph  sacred  to  his  memory  I 

Upon  my  return  to  Taimton,  the  stage-coach 
was  ready,  and  my  friend  and  I  set  off  for  Wells. 
We  regretted  the  shortness  of  our  stay  in  this 
(deasant  town,  but  we  remained  long  enough  to 
witness  their  hospitality. 

In  two  hours  we  arrived  at  Bridgewater,  a  sea- 
port, not  far  from  the  Bristol  Channel,  whence  a. 
spring-tide  flows  twenty-two  feet  at  the  quay,  and 
comes  in  with  so  much  turbulence,  that  it  is  called 
a  raging  boar,  by  the  inhabitants. 

Its  church  has  a  lofty  spire,  from  which  there 
must  be  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  surrounding 
'  country.  Hither  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  toge- 
ther with  Lord  Grey,  and  others  of  his  officers,; 
ascended,  to  view  the  situation  of  the  Kmg's  troops 
on  the  day  before  tlie  fatal  battle  of  Sedgemoor. 
Thus  used  the  unhappy  Trojans,  from  the  walls  of 
Troy,  to  survey  the  Grecian  forces,  by  whom  Uiey 
were  afterwards  overthrown.  The  iron  bridge 
which  is  to  be  seen  here,  and  which  is  similar  to 
that  in  Colebrooke  Dale,  is  a  curiosity.  In  1724 
the  Duke  of  Chandos  built  a.  street  in  this  town,, 
with  a  range  of  warehouses*  The  town  suffered 
in  the  civil  wars,,  fmd  at  last  surrendered  to  the 
f5 
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orerpcfwtring  CromweH.  In  1685  the  Ikke  of 
Monmouth  lodged  in  its  castle,  was  proclaimed* 
King  there,  and  even  laid  his  hand  on  many  per* 
scms  ibr  the  king^s  evil.  It  is  hnpossibte  not  toK 
smite  at  this  superstition.  Even  Dr.  lofansdn' 
was,  in  his  childhood?  touched  for  it  by  Qoeefl' 
Anne,'  though  he  could  not  boast  of  itsetecadjr. 
All  that  he  used  to  say  aboiif  it  was,  that  he  was 
the  last  upon  whom  the  good  Quern  tried  tiie  ex- 
periment, and  that  be  just  remembered  his  being 
inUx>duced  to  an  dd  lady  in  a  black  isatin  hood, 
finely  dressed  and  bespangled  with  jewels !  I^idge^ 
Vater  carries  on  trade  with  Bristol,  Wales,  and 
Cornwall.  It  had  also  a  foreign  trade,  chiefly  tor 
Portugal  and  Newfoundland.  The  extensive  ma^' 
nufactory  of  almost  every  kind  of  metal  carried 
on  in  this  town,  by  T.  Pyke,  Esq.  is  well  worthy 
inspection. 

The  celebrated  Admiral  Blake,  ^o  did  such' 
wonders  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  was  a  native  of 
Bridgewater,  and  represented  it  in  several  parlia- 
ments. The  object  of  all  his  enterprises  was  die 
aggrandiseirient  of  old  England.  Disliking  mAny 
parts  of  the  Protector's  conduct,  he  continued  to 
fight  on,  saying  to  his  captains ; — It  is  not  for  us  to 
mind  state  matte7'S,  but  to  keep  foreigners  from  fool- 
ing us  !  Mr.  Gilpin  tells  us,  **  that  one  personaf 
singularity  is  recorded  which  gives  a  sort  of  por- 
trait of  him.  When  his  choler  was  raised,  and 
he  was  bent  on  some  desperate  undertaking,  it  was 
his  custom  to  twirl  his  whidcers  witli  his  forefinger* 
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Whenever  tliat  mgn  ifypeared,  iinoae  about  him 
well  knew  something  dre^ul  was  in  agitation,** 

In  the  xiver  Parrety  not  &r  from  Bri^gewater^ 
ifr  the  small  island  of  Atkelney,  whither  the  im- 
m(»tal  Alfred  fled  from  the  Danes,   and  where 
hiqpfieiied  Ihe  ineident  of  the  herdsman  and  liis 
w^  who  «D3^yed  the  Monarch  itt   baUng  a 
cdce !    This  Mltle  'eUxry  k  wrought  by  Mi«.  m^ 
baidd^  in  her  Evemngs  at  H&ffte,  into  a  drtuna) 
wA  calcalaited  to  ddli^t  the  yonthM  ittaginatieni 
Mr.  Joseph  CSotde  dso»  ni  his'  enteitaimng  Bipit 
Voemy  flBtftled  Jlfred,  has  introduced  the  drcum;' 
stance  ^tfa  efiect    The  thoughts  of  final  victory, - 
ihat  possessed  the  mind  <^  AUred  at  this  despeftMte' 
period  of  his  affairs,  and  which  were  indu^ed'te' 
this  secluded  Bpot,  are  thus  described.^^l'he  eot>' 
tager  and  his  wife  were  gbne  tb  rest  :-^ 

—  But  Alfred's  eye  ^    ^ 

Xo  iflambeir  f  ilSted.    He  watch*d  the  mooo,  '  ' 

And  cowDtiidlVer  (he  %righte»c«f  the  stars    '  '  ' 

That  Bi|w«  Ml  Mv«ii»  a«a  8lr»ve  to  dissipttbr 
The  fiz*d  aad  goawing  load  tht^t  c^  his  lieart 
Press'd  hard  ;  .hut  it  was  vaiA»  hU  woes  sprang  up 
Pi^-eoiifient,  dDd  dared  his  will,  and  here 
▲  mutia^s  «Way<— niKsg  his  pi^fre  mifod. 
His  MM*i  Om»v«9  l«P«iilr']d  rooad^  and  Aow 
No  force  to  aid  him.    Of  A^wnau  slain---       ; 
For  ever  gone— and  jof  his  infant  son  /    '  '     .  ^ 

'    TossM  on  the  hostile  spearj  whose  pier6itag'eH^ 

N#ftlterVaiaatoi^d«ttecour.  ««  Tts  the  hour  •)  ' 
(Mf^veflganoe!"  oriad^Oie  King^i:  5* /My  ftiftidlti^  biJMMr  .  i 
Glows  with  oae  purpose  1  By  the  eternal  God;.  ^  .^;  .  ,  t 
JHow  am  i  rouseid  1  The  Danish  cup  is  fu41 !  ^ ,       , 

•   Hw  tn<fm^e  6f  their  crimes  has  steam'd  to  heaved;    *"  *    '•  " 
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And  God  dennofls  my  TeRgcfiBoe  1 '*  Mavy  ptanp. 

All  deadly,  to  and  fro  through  Alfred'ii  miod 
.  Pass'd  rapid,  till  at  length  a  heavy  sleep 
'     Fetl  on  him,  and  his  dreams  were  mixed  with  blood  t 

COTTLB, 

Alfred  afiarwards  made  the  ha^duitan  Bi«hef>. 
of  Wmchesjbdr,  and  built  a  i^onastery  hem,  .the/ 
foimili^tioiiB  of  whidi.  were  disioevored '  1674v. 
AflK»^  oth^  subterraneous  remains  of  this,  build- 
i^§,  were  fsand  the  bai^  :of  church  piUarB,  con-^ 
sifitingof  wrought  .freestone,  with  ooloored  tiles; 
and  soon  afterwards -.near  this  island)  was  found 
a  sort  of  medal  or  picture  of  St  Cuthbert,  with 
a,  Saxon  inscription,  which  imported  that  it  was* 
i|«ade.by  order  of  King  ALFBEn.  It  seems  by  its 
form  to  have  b^^en  hung  by  a  strings  and  it  is  coxw 
jectured  that  the  King  wore  it  either  as  an  amulet^ 
or  in  veneration  of  St.  Cuthbert,  who  is  said  to 
have  appeared  to  him  in  his  ti-oubles,  and  assured 
him  of  Uie  victories, wIucKJie  afterwards  obtained. 

A  little  beyond  Bridgewater^  to  the  right  of  the 
rdad  which  leads  to  Wells,  lies  the  village  of  Sledge- 
moor,  near  which  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and 
his  adherents  were,  i^oiited*  The  battle  wasibught 
July  6,  1665.  The  foUowiag  partieukrs  are 
worthy  of  being  preserved. 

**  The  a{>proacb  of  the  King's  forces,  under  the 
command  of  the  £arl  of  Fevecsham,  was  first  dis- 
covei»d  by  Mr.  William  Sparke,  a  fiumer  of 
Chedzoy,  who  was  at  that  time  on  the  tower,  and 
by  the  assistance,  of. a  glass,   saw  them  coming 
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down  SedgevKKMr.  One  Richard  Godlrey,  of  the 
same  parish,  was  immediately  dispatched  to  Wes* 
ton  Zoyland,  to  take  a  nearer  observation,  who, 
having  infiarmed  himself  of  their  strength,  and  the 
order  of  their  encapment,  ran  to  Bridgewater  to 
apprae  the  Duke.  A  coosukatkm  bciag  hdd,  it 
was  determined  to  Msuk  the  royal  camp  in  the 
dead  of  the  night  Aooordin^y  on  Simday,  Jiriy 
the5lii,  a  Httiiebcfere  midnight,  the  Dokk's  partv 
marched  out  of  Bridgewater,  taking  Godfrey  wich 
them  for  a  guide,  ^o  condoetod  them  throngh  a 
private  lane  at  Bradney  (known  at  diis  day  by  the 
name  of  War  Laney)  and  pasrii^  onder  Feasy 
farm,  brought  them,  at  length,  into  North  Moor, 
Greedy  in  the  rear  of  the  King's  army.  Unlackify 
for  the  Duke,  at  this  juBCtore^  a  pistol  was  fired 
by  some  person  unknown,  which  alarming  the 
enemy,  they  soon  put  themselves  in  a  poetnre  to 
receive  the  attack. 

<<  The  acdon  b^^  on  Monday  morning,  be^ 
twten  one  and  two  of  the  dock,  and  continued 
near  an  hour  and  a  half.  Sixteen  only  of  the 
King's  soldiers  were  killed  (as  appears  from  a  me- 
morandiim,  entered  at  t^  time,  in  the  parish 
i«gistei»ait  Weston)  five  of  wh<Mn  were  buried  in 
Weston  church,  and  elevm  in  Western  church- 
yand.  Above  one  hundred  were  wounded,  and 
among  them  Louis  Chevalier  de  Misiere,  a  Frendi 
gentleman,  who  died  c(  bis  wounds,  and  lies  bu- 
ried in  the  church  of  Midddzoy.  On  the  part  of 
^'  the  JDnke.dOO  were  kiUed  in  the  field  of  battle^  and 
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500 were Cttldieii  priflcmefsiii  Ihe.piuraiiii,  andii|K 
wardtf  of  live  faoBdred  were  apprdbended  sSber^: 
WBids  by  the  civil  offik»rsand  <>ibei»« 

*<  Immedtately  after  the  batdet,  the  Earl  of  Fe» 
vershooa  ordered  twenty-two  of  the  pmonenB  to 
b^  hatiged  oa  tlie  qx>t»  four  of  whom  were  hanged 
ia  chaioftl  .  ITke  iite  •  of  jcne  man  in  partieuiar  im 
too  Cix^aiwdmary  to  be'paawd  ovar.  Xhia  per&on,- 
remarkid^y  $wift  of  foot,  vms  pretailed  upon,  on 
concUtioa  of  beuai;  pardoned,  to  ^tertaiatha  ge- 
neral with  am  inatattoe  tif  hus  agility*  Aocoardin^jT' 
having  s4;rippied  UaMelf  liaked^  a  haltw:  waa  put 
roufid  hid  neck,  and  the  appimte  end  of  it  was 
faatentfdto  ihetteekof  a  heme.  They  started  al 
a  placse  called  BasaexHrbina^  a»d  ran  irom  tbenee 
to  Biintafii&ldp-bridge^  a  dtstaiiee  acanewhat  eat* 
ceeding  haU^a-mile ;  and  thoi^^  the  honse  want  at 
full  speeds  the  man  keplt  pace  with  him  the  whole 
way,  But,  notwithstanding  this  «a«?tion  of  his 
ability,  and  the  terms  of  the  agreemeai^  themhu- 
man  General  ordered  him  to  be  hanged  with  the 
rest 

<^  The  barbarity  of  the  soldiers,  who  ware  em^ 
ployed  in  buiying  the  skin^  was  yet  greaita^.  6e» 
veral  onfortKoate  man  of  Ae  Duke's  party,  who 
lay  wounded  on  the  field,  were  thrown  into  (he 
ei^  with  tb^  dead;  and  some  endeavouchig,  with 
t](]|e  little  strength  ihey  had  kf)^  to  crawl  out  of  their 
gnaves  w^e  prevanted  by  die  unfeeling  sokUers,, 
who  dlspatohed  them  with  tbeir  spades !  " 
.  ypi3ilLyeadiligthift.tt;coiuiC  of  Saigmmor  bgitk^ 
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and  its  attendant  crudtieB,  emotions  of  grief  ariie 
within  the  breast  On  such  occasion  we  m^ty  ex« 
claim  with  a  n^odesm  poet: 

Hit  Aroigh  the  raaki  of  wAm  datt  rmiig*  aaaeeB  t 

O  God  of  battles  I  when  shall  slaoghter  cease, 

ibid  nan  awafce  flrorii  tkis  8t«M^  jdmv  ofKiiBi! 

Wm  Aft  Ihe  lean  Af  i^it^  a«l  the  crici 

Of  conotkri  orph^s,  and  the  shrieks  of  death^    . 

ReieDtless  power  1  nor  even  the  suppliant  look  '\   ^  "  ^ 

Of  mildly  beaming  mercy, 'stay  thine  armf  .  '  '  ^ 

It  were  a«l|^t  Ihaifroald  h^  faawli  ff<4flifr» 

If  #ie^mttdflm:«9r»  ta  tke  «wfal  Jkruv 

Of  wide1y«»wa5ting  war,  and  with  the  wreath 

Of  glory  crown'^d,  amid  the  loud  acclaim  ' 

Of  warlike  soldiery,  fln^hrd  wi^fi  crimson  prftle  ^ 

Of  comioeit— 4>'er  Hie  d!yiii#  aai  Hit  dhod; 

Ifkil^«Blliov)d<a»taBefityiiy;looJcy  '  .  . 

Sirop  his  red  sword,  and  weep  the  work  of  death  I 

War  is  in  itself  one  of  the  greatest  maladie^ 
that  can  aflSict  mankind.  It  is  that  tremendptur 
evil  which  Providence  employs  to  punish  guilty 
nations,  when  inferior  chastisements  have  fiiiledf 
in  their  operation,  lu  its  train  follows  a  scene  of 
horrors.  Nor  ts  any  individaal  able  to  form  an 
adequate  judgment  of  its  mischief^  except  he 
has  been  an  eje-witness  to  its  devastation^.  The 
late  Mr.  Mason  (a  respectable  clergyman  of  the 
churdi  of  £ngland)  has  furnished  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing picture  of  its.  effects;  it  is  death  ^rsoni- 
fied  as  a  warrior: 

Bark  I  beard  ye  not  yon  footstep  dread. 
That  shook  tte  earth  #ifchthaiid«riflg  mad  I   • 
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'TwasilM/Al— iab»te  . 

The  Warrior  past 

High  tower'd  his  helmed  head  ; 

I  mark'd  his  mail  |  I  marliM  his  shield  | 

I  spied  the  sparkling  of  his  spear  | 

I  saw  his  giant  arm  the  fanlchion  wield ; 

Wide  wav'd  his  bickering  blade,  and  fir*d  the  angry  air  t 

Defensive  war  alone,  can  be  justified  by  the 
dictates  of  reason  or  the  precepts  of  Retelation. 
The  Quakers^  a  respectable  body  of  people,  are 
of  o(»nion,  that  no  war  will  admit  of  vindication. 
They  contend-  that  their  religion  prohibits  every 
species  of  destruction.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ  are  of  a  most  pacific  tendency ; 
that  those  persons  who  have  imbibed  their  spirit, 
are  least  inclined  to  contention;  and,  finally,  the 
prophecies  assure  us,  that  when  Revektium  shall 
have  attained  to  its  full  efficacy  on  the  human 
race,  war  shall  be  no  more  !  In  the  mean 
time  we  must  lament  the  bloody  contests  with 
which  the  world  is  filled ;  nor  can  we  help  ad- 
miring Miss  More's  lines: 

O  blind  to  think 

That  cruel  war  can  please  the  Prince  of  Peace 
He  who  erects  his  altar  in  the  heart,. 
Abhors  the  sacrifice  of  haman  blood, 
And  all  (he  false  devotion  of  that  zeal 
Which  fMStaerea  the  worlil  he  died  to  saire. 

.      PCRCT^ 

But  I  must  not  quit  this  subject  without  com»- 
municating  to  you  an  anecdote,  related  by  a  mos- 
dern  traveller—**  I  visited,"  says  he,    "  with  in- 
terest and  attention,  the  plain  where  the  famous 
1 
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battle  was  fought  between  the  Czar  Peter  the  Oreat^ 
and  Charles  of  Sweden.  The  mound  still  remaikis 
that  was  built  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain!  On 
being  dug  into,  it  exhibits  an  awful  melange  of  the 
skeletons  of  men  and  horses,  with  the  iron  heels 
of  boots^  rusty  spears,  and  broken  weapons." 

This, account  accords  with  a  curious  passage  in 
ihejirst  Georgic  of  Virgii^  which  shews  that  such 
spectacles  are  not  peculiar  to  modern  times.  The 
energy  of  the  Roman  language  was  never  mora 
happily  displayed : 

Agricola,  incnrvo  terrain  roolilus  aratro 
£x«8a  invenict  scabni  nibfgiae  plla, 
Aot  gniTibut  na^is  galcM  p4«bit  Inane* 
Grand iaque  effossis  mirabitur  omi^  ivspalchrts. 

The  labMring  peasant  witb  tbe  crooked  share, 
TanuQ^  the  glebe.  ahaU  ploagb  np  javMins,  farr'd 
With  eating  rust  |  and  -with  the  pond'rous  rakea 
Clash  against  empty  helmets ;  and  admire 
Big  manly  bones,  digg*d  from  their  open'd  graces  f 

TKAFT. 

For  this  digression  I  make  no  apology — an  ha- 
tred of  war  and  the  love  of  peace,  are  indissolubly 
connected.  A  minister  of  the  gospel  is  acting  in 
his  own  proper  character,  when  he  endeavours  to 
fling  a  rein  over  the  savage  passions  of  the  human 
species.  Jesus  Christ  laid  every  possible  restraint 
on  hostile  dispositions.  He  revealed  doctrines, 
enjoined  precepts,  and  enforced  institutions,  which, 
were  they  attended  to,  would  effectually  contribute 
to  tbe  tranquillity  of  the  world. 

Passing  on  from  Bn^gewQter  towards  .W^Us*  a 
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lofdy  ptogpect  opened  to  us  cm  dbe  left)  which 
might  be  (Aronounoed  almost  unmalled  for  its  VBr 
riety.  Part  of  Somersetshire,  the  Bristol  Channel 
studded  by  the  two  littie  islands  called  the  Hdmes^ 
and  in  the  ihrtherpart  of  the  landscape  the  moan-* 
tains  of  Wales,  rose  to  view  in  rich  sucoession. 
The  counties  of  Glamorgan  and  Monmouth  were 
disoerjoed  in  the  skirts  of  the  horizon^the  latter 
of  which,  containing  the  place  of  my  birth  (natele 
wlmn)  gave  rise  to  pleasing  sensations.  I  inyo« 
luntarily  thought  of  dear  relatives  and  friendsi 
encircled  by  their  native  hills^  and  enjoying  the 
gains  of  their  peaceful  industry;  the  whole  group 
of  objects  now  enga^g  the  attentioB,  •  conMslatttted 
no  (n*dinary  scene,  and  was  contemplated  by  us 
with  no  common  emotions.  The  union  of  land 
•and  water  enters  into  a  highly  beautiiul  landscape 
— ^we  now  beheld  them  in  perfection. 

We  soon  reached  the  ancient  town  of  Glaston- 
bury. Here  are  the  fine  ruins  of  an  abbey,  once 
called  the  Mother  of  all  Saints^  which  attract  the 
attention  of  the  traveller.  It  is  pretended  that  the 
bodies  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  of  King  Arthur, 
and  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  were  buried 
there,  for  the  place  was  distinguished  in  the  earliest 
periods  of  our  history. 

Mr.  Cottle  (in  his  Epic  Poem  already  men- 
tioned) supposes  that  Alfred  brought  his  Queen 
Alswitha  and  his  son  to  the  abbe^  for  safety — his 
approajch  towards  it  is  thus  described : 

Now,  as  he  jiaused,  there  to  his  sight.appear*d 
A  stately  pite,  of  Trbich  the  King  enquir'd : 
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«•  14  i9»"  «ai«  Nidor,  «  GLAaroaaiyftT,  Awed 
0*er  all  the  land,  where  holy  Monks  abide, 
And  where  the  singing  is  both  night  and  day  I " 
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Jhm  entraOce  into  the  abbey  is  also  picturesque*- 
ly  delineated :— • 

Following  through  aiiles  that  scarce  receiv'd  heaT'n^s  light, 

'JMid  shrines  and  fretted  pillars,  (ill  at  length 

They  caBM  before  the  altar.    Glimmering  rayt 

Tttfkk  lottely  layers  sipread  o'er  all  the  plaoe 

A  dnbioas  Mghl,  a  gloom  thai  lo  the  haart 

Convey 'd  a  sndden  awe,  and  many  a  fear. 

Doubtful  and  undefined  I  cottle. 

Finally;  itBdestnt/Uiam  hf  tiie  Danes,  is  thus 
anaoHDoed  to  Alfred,  conceakd  in  .the  hut  of  iT 
cottager: 

*»^^IlHitlMbleyile, 
Is  now  in  Bihop !  all  the  ploui  Monki 
Hate  there  been  marder*d  I  scarce  one  stone  reoiAiai^ 
And  fast  the  Danes  march  on  and  devastate, 
With  nndistlngnWd  fnry  I  comx. 

Tliese  passages  pnssed  upon  my  mind,  and  »• 
▼etied  me  to  the  qpot  with  a  kind  of  incanftatioii. 
It  is  in  tain  lo  obstrwct  the  emotions  of  the  heart.  - 

At  pieaedt  the  town  is  Jatge  and  weU-buik^  oon^ 
taining  two  pMrish  churches.  On  a  steep  hill  neat 
this  ^ace,  stands  an  ancient  tower,  commonly 
called  GJmrtonbury  Tor^  commanding  an  extensiTe 
proqied:,  and  serting  as  a  land-mark  fei»  seamen. 
Its  history  is  inTc^ed  in  obscimty.  Upon  the 
iqmmit  of  thsa  Tor  the  lapt  abbot  of  this  pkce  wa« 
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hung  by  the  order  of  that  despot  Henry  the  Eighth^ 
for  not  acknowleding  his  supremacy. 

The  hill  was  remarkable  for  the  hjoly  thom^ 
which  was  said,  in  former  times,  to  blossom  yearly 
on  Christmas-day*  The  story  is,  that  k  qprang 
from  St  Joseph  of  Arimathea's  staff,  studc  by  him 
in  the  ground.  It  would  discompose  the  most 
serious  gravity  to  read  what  Hearne,  Broughton, 
and  Camden,  have  written  on  this  subject.  Dr. 
James  Montague,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in 
King  James  the  First's  days,  was  so  wonderfully 
taken  with  the  hjoly  thom^  tliat  he  thought  a 
branch  of  it  a  present  worthy  the  acceptance  of 
the  then  Queen  Anne,  King  James's  consort  Na-> 
tural  historians  have  since  ,  discovered,  that  this 
marvellous  tree  is  only  a  deviation  from  the  com- 
mon standard  of  its  species.  Thus  does  science 
put  to  flight  the  dreams  of  superstition  ! 

A  few  miles  onward,  we  came  to  the  small,  but 
neat  city  of  Wells,  which^  together  with  Bath, 
forms  a  joint  bishopric.  It  is  situated  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Mendip  Hills,  and  derives  its  name 
from  the  great  number  of  springs  that  are.  in  and 
about  it.  The  cathedral  is  a  fine  piece.of  archie 
tecture ;  the  front  of  this  Gothic  structure,  which 
has  beeii  built  upwards  of  500  years»  is  much  adr- 
mired  for  its  imagery  and  carved .  stone  work.  It 
has  also  a  painted  wiodow.  The  palace  oS  the 
Bifihop,  fortified  with  walls  and  a  moat,  is^reckon^ 
ed  the  handsomest  in  the  kingdom.  Here;  the 
pious  and  learned   Bishop  Kidder  and.  his  ladjr 
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were  killed  in  their  bed,  by  the  palace  fidling  in 
daring  the  stcHrm  of  170S,  which  did  immense  da* 
mage  in  Afferent  parts  of  the  country.  The  dty 
abounds  widi  pubUc  charities. 

Not  fiur  from  Wells,  cm  the  south  side  of  the 
Mendip  Hills,  is  a  cav^  known  by  -the  name  of 
Okehf  Hok*  The  entrance  to  this  cave  is  parallel 
to  the  horizcm,  at  tHe  bottom  of  a  care  180  bet 
high,  and  oyer  the  rock  is  a  steep  mountain,  the 
top  of  which  is  thought  to  be  a  mile  above  the 
bottom  of  the  rock.  At  the  entrance  into  the 
cave,  th^e  is  a  deep  descent  of  fifty  or  six^  feet ; 
the  cave  itself  is  about  two  hundred  feet  in  leDgth^ 
in  some  parts  fifty  or  sixty  broad,  and  the  greatest 
height  is  fifty  feet,  though,  in  some  places,  the 
roof  is  not  above  four  or  five*  feet  from  the  bottom. 
There  are  several  divisions  of  it,  which  the  imagi- 
nations of  some  people  have  distinguished  into  a 
kitchen,  a  hall,  a  dancing-room,  a  cellar,  and 
other  apartments.  Water  of  a  petrifying  quality 
constantly  drops  firom  the  roof,  and,  forming  a 
variety  of  i^cmy  figures,  &ncy  has  improved  them 
into  resemblances  of  old  women,  dogs,  bells,  organs^ 
or  otiber  things.  The  echo  of  any  noise  within  this 
cavern  is  so  strong,  that  a  stone  dropped  on  the 
rocky  hotUnoi  of  the  cave,  sounds  with  a  noise  as 
loud  as  file  report  of  a  cannon.  At  the  extremity 
of  tike  tmem  tbere  issues  a  stream  of  water  suiB- 
cient  to  drtve-  a  mill,  and  passing  with  vapidity 
and  nme  die  whole  loigth  of  the  cavern,,  it  bursts 
out  through  the  rock  near  the  entrance  into  the 
vaUcyJ 
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H^  fyix  from  tb^  part  of  SomeraBtahkre  wtt 
fought  the  baitle  of  EddmgioMf  when  Ai^frxd 
olc^iiied  a  complete  victor  j  over  the  Danes^  hk 
inveterate  enemy.  We  have  afaretd]^  notioed  his 
jiBrtitiiclfi  ia  the  day  of  adversity  while  in  the  Isle 
of  Alhelnejit;  let «  new  reoord  his  gradtiide^ft^ 
die  aeqiusien  of  victory ;  it  laid  the  foundation  f6t 
the  peace  and  prosperity  ef  Britain  x^^ 

..<-~^€Mer  Uiaa  tte  reit 
.  StQod  Alfred.    On  ose  side  the  Queen  appeared 
"    '  Bearing  her'child,  and  on  the  other  Oddunb; 
Wbf  fe  the  vast  host  of  Saxons  all  at ound 
'  laftent  Jtood  ligrcftbif  •    Whea  the  K»6  bis  ant 
JEUiAB^aad  l^cfan^-*— 

■ "  Most  gallant  men  1 

One  moment  more :  my  words  have  not  b^en  framM 

To  telf  applause,  nor  hath  my  heart  bf  en  taught 

To  aae  aught  ipiMd  Imt  ftom  the  hand  ef  6f>tf. 

Yfhea  if  eaJ&ing  #f  yowr  ^nlouc  and  yoiir  mlfhty. 

I  know  you're  but  the  iustrumeats  1  On  high 

Dwells  the  great  ruler  of  all  mortal  things ! 

VfHh  b?m  have  we  found  favour  I  He  it  was, 

Vl^bo  tblB^deHfSraBce  wroHgbt — wlie  by  biff  hand 

Vmetm  »ade  pl^in  on?  puh^  axut  «t  thli  hooc 

Gives  n&  to  trinmph  I  He  U  wai  who  scseea*d 

Our  heads  in  perils  infinite !  His  am 

Fought  OD  our  sid^ !  Saxonsy  with  me  rejoice ! 

Sut  totbaGott'OfHcftyENbeidltfepraiser"       cortts. 

It  Witt  he  a  flufficient  apoiogy  for  the  nnoiber  ef 
JPeeUcai  Extroiis  ia  this  letter,  Aat  imany  ^  the 
Hnea  rehrte  to  the  iUnslrioiia  Alfucis  ^whese 
dnaracter,''  says  Hum^  <<  presents'  that  modrt  ef 
f/acSac&xsL  which  philoaophors  havie  been  fond  of 
delineating,  rather  as  a  fiction  of  their  imaginotfon* 
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tlian  in  hope^  of  its  real  existence:  so  happily 
were  all  his  virtues  tempered  together,  so  justly 
were  they  blended,  and  so  powerfnUy  did  each 
prevent  the  other  from  exceeding  its  proper  boun- 
daries. He  leocmdled  the  severest  justice  with 
the  gendest  lenity,  the  brightest  capacity  and  in- 
clination fbr  science,  with  the  most  shining  talents 
for  action.  His  civil  and  his  military  virtues  are 
almost  equally  the  ot^ect  of  our  admiratioii,  ex- 
cepting only  that  the  tovmet  betng  more  rare 
among  princes,  as  well  as  more  useful,  seem  chiefly 
to  challenge  our  applause;  and  nature  also^  as  if 
denrous  that  so  bright  a  prakictioii  of  her  skill 
should  be  set  in  the  fairest  li^bt,  had  bestowed  on 
him  every  bodily  acooinplishnent.  EHs  counts 
moce  was  open  and  engaging,  his  shi^  majestic; 
and  he  coold  only  aoeose  Aat  fortune^  wlA^  by 
throwii^  bim  on  a  befrborom  age,  had  deprived 
him  cf  historians  worthy  to  trananit  his  fiune  to 
postmly/' 

I  renain,  dear  Sir, 

Yov»%&c; 
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LETTER  VIII. 

SttfiPTOw'  M4LLEt  ;  ifclWS  At  NONlft  |  FKOME;.  WARMINSTER  | 
nCUikE  OV  TUB  WItrrE  ■&«»£;  flTOirSBCNGE ;  m  AffYf^frfr-r 

.  AN»PRfi«£HT  GONOITIOir  f .  UVIS  Olf  STONipBirfiS,  BT  WARTON 
ANDLOVELL;  SALISBURY  and  its  CATHEDRAL;  WaTON^HOUSB  ; 
OLD  SARUM  ;  TF1NCHE8TER ;  ISAAC  WALTON  |  PORTSMOUTH  } 
ALRE^V<6RD;  VARNHAM;  STOCkBRIDCE ;  RBTtJRIf  TO  tOITDON  ; 
TWiCKmHAIIf  HKBOnWD;  T«B]fS9N  AND  1I|MU0IBU>1  ftRW  $ 
RTLHA^fl   pTDfi^PAJlK^ORNER.:    CONCLUSION. 

DEAR  SIR, 

.Having  thus  passed  through  Taunton,  Bridge- 
water,  and  Wells,  refiectuig  on  the  events  -by 
which  that  part  of  our  island  has  been  disjtin- 
guished,  we  quitted  the  st^e^coach,  and  taking 
a  post-chaise  crossed  the .  country  to  Frmne,  We 
saw  Shepton  Mallet  on  the  right,  a  clothing  town, 
for  which  it  is  fitted  by.  the  rivulets  with  which  it 
is  surrounded.  We  also  passed  by  the  litde  re* 
tired  village  of  Nunny^  where  a  dismantled  castle, 
of  some  extent,  tells  the  sad  tale  of  former  times. 
Ruins  indeed,  of  every  kind,  form  an  awful  spec- 
tacle, and  to  a  mind  disposed  to  nioralize,  suggest 
melancholy  reflections.  The  evening  sun  shone 
on  theseji>attered  towers,  and  reminded  me  of  that 
dissolution  in  which  all  terrestrial  things  shall  be 
finally  involved.  It  is  hot  unworthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  a  celebrated  author^  Mrs.  Woolstone- 
craft,  speaking  of  insanity,  pronounces  the  most 
terrific  of  ruins  to  be  that  of  the  human  soul. 
**  What,"  says  she,  "  is  the  view  of  the  falling  co- 
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3iiBiii»  dhe  SNiolderiiig  arch,  of  the  most  exqaisite 
i¥ork]iiaii8hip»  what  compared  with  the  living 
memento  of  die  fragility,  the  instafailitp,  and  the 
wild  luxuriance  of  noxious  passions  ?  Enthusiasm 
turned  adrift,  like  scmie  rich  stream  overflowing  its 
Jbanks,  radies  foxward  with  destructive  velocity, 
inspiring  a  sublime  conc^tration  of  thouj^t 
These  are  .the  ravages  over  whidi  humanity  must 
iever  moun^ly  ponder  with  a  degree  of  anguish, 
not  exrited  by  crumbling  marble  or  cankering 
brassy  anfiiithfiil  to  the  (hist  of  monumental  fiune. 
It  is  not  over  the  decayed  productions  of  Ae  mind, 
jembodied  with  the  happiest  art,  we  grieve  most 
bitteri|y.  The  view  d£  what  has  been  done  by 
man,  produces  a  melancholy  yet  aggrandiring 
«cene  of  what  remains  to  be  achieved  by  human 
•intdlect ;  but  a  mental  convulsianj  which,  like  the 
devastation. of  an  earthquake,  throws  all  the  ele-> 
ments  of  thought  tmd  imi^ination  into  confusion, 
jnakes  contemplation  giddy,  and  we  fearfoUy  ask 
4m  what  ground  we  ourselves  stand !" 

We  reached  Fromej  a  large  manu&cturing  town, 
-whose  streets  are  marked  by  irr^ularities.  The 
clothing  business  is  carried  on  to  a  vast  extent, 
and  about  fifty  years  ago  it  supplied  all  England 
with  wire  cards  for  carding  wooL  The  several 
machines  seen  at  the  manu&ctories  of  the  respect- 
able'Messi^  &->  ■ .'  ■  are  wordi  examination.  Here 
is  no  more  than  one  church,  with  a  ring  of  six 
good  bells;  but  several  meeting-houses,  two  of 
which,  the  Independent  and  Baptist,  are  built  of 
freestoni^  and  are  deemed  as  spacious  as  any  meet- 
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ing-hottses  in  England.  In  the  former  lie  the^re* 
mains  of  the  pious  Mrs.  Rowe,  author  of  Letters 
Jrom  the  Dead  to  the  Living — ^whose  writings  are 
fitill  read  and  admired.  The  grave  is  marked  by 
a  long  flat  stone,  of  a  blackish  hue : — her  mo* 
desty  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  disfigured  by  an 
inscription.  *^ 

We  next  set  off  for  Wanmnster^  a  litde  popu- 
lous town,  which  formerly  enjoyed  great  privileges. 
It  is  now  famous  for  its  corn  and  malt,  carrying 
on  in  each  of  these  articles  the  greatest  trade  of 
any  town  in  the  West  of  England. 

In  travelhng  this  road,  a  phasnomenon  is  seen  at 
•some  distance,  being  in  the  county  of  Berkshire. 
This  is  the  rude  figure  of  a  fVhite  Horse,  which 
takes  up  near  an  acre  of  ground,  on  the  side  of  a 
green  hill,  whose  soil  is  formed  of  chalk.  A  horse 
is  known  to  have  been  the  Saxon  standard,  and 
some  have  supposed  that  this  figure  was  made  by 
Hengist,  one  of  the  Saxon  kings.  But  Mr, 
Wise,  author  of  a  letter  on  this  subject  to  Dr. 
Mead,  published  17S8,  b^S^lgs  arguments  to  shew 
Ihat  it  was  made  by  the  order  of  Alfred,  in  the 
reign  of  his  brother  Ethelred,  as  a  monument  of 
his  victory  over  the  Danes,  in  871,  near  Ashen  or 
Ashbury,  at  present  one  of  the  seats  of  Lord 
Craven,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  the  hiU. 
This  sentiment  is  thus  mentioned  by  the  late 
Poet  Laureat : 

Garv'd  rudely  on  the  pendent  soil  is  seen 

Tbe  snow-wbUe  courier  stretcbix^  o'er  the  ipreea  } 
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'  Hie  antiqve  f^iire  scan  witli  curiont  e^e. 
The  gIorioo8  monnment  of  victory  i 
There  England  rear'd  her  long  dejected  bead, 
There  Alvred  trimnph'd,  and  inYasion  fled  I    rrc 


Others  have  supposed  it  to  have  been  partly  th^ 
effect  of  accident,  and^  partly  the  work  of  shep- 
herds, who  observing  a  rude  figure^  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  horse,  as  there  are  in  the  veins  of  wood 
and  stone^  many  figures  that  resemble  trees,  caves, 
and  other  clbjectSf  reduced  it  by  degrees  to  a  more 
regular  figure.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  has 
been  the  custom  immemorial^  for  the  neighbouring 
peasants  to  assemble  on  a  certain  day,  about 
Midsummer,  and  clear  away  the  weeds  from  this 
White  Horse^  and  trim  the  edges  to  preserve  its 
colour  and  shape :  after  which  the  evening  is  iqpent 
in  festivity. 

We  now  posted  finrwards  to  Salisbury  Plains 
those  immense  downs,  where  the  stranger,  without  a 
guide,  would  be  bewildered.  We  drove  to  the  spot 
where  stands  Stomh^^^  the  most  singular  curi- 
osity in  the  kingdom.  Here  quitting  tlie  carriage, 
we  gazed  at  the  pile  with  astonishment !  Whence 
these  vast  stones  were  brought  hither,  what  could 
have  been  the  mode  of  conveyance,  and  to  what 
purposes  the  structure  was  appropriated,  are  que- 
..riesnot  easily  resolved.  Every  effect  must  have 
an  adequate  cause — hence  the  learning  employed 
by  antiquarians  on  the  subject. 

As  to  the  appearance  of  Stonehenge — seventeen 
huge  stones  are  now  standing,  which  with  several 
o2 
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others  lying  ofi  the  ground  fbmi  die  oatw&rd  dr* 
cle.  Ilie  inward  circle  is  about  eight  feet  from 
the  outward^  having  eleven  stones  standing  and 
eight  fidlen.  Between  these  two  circles  is  a  walk 
of  about  three  hundred  feet  in  circumference. 
'The  stones  are  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  in 
height,  from  six  to  seven  broad,  and  about  three 
leet  in  thickness*  Hie  original  structure  was 
encompassed  by  a  trench,  over  which  were  three 
Entrances.  It  is  'most  probably  the  relic  of  a 
Vfuidical  Temple  !  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII* 
a  tin  tablet  was  found  here,  inscribed  with  strange 
characters:  this  has  been  lost;  had  it  been  retained 
and  undeihstood,  it 'might  have  elucidated  this  ve» 
herable  mdnutnent  of  atitiquity. 

Dr.  Stukeley,  who  about  half  a  century  ago  vi- 
sited Stonehenge  in  company  with  Lord  Winchel- 
sea,  observed,  half  a  mile  north  of  Stonehenge,  and 
iMnross  the  valley  a  hippodrome^  or  horse-course ;  it 
Is  included  between  two  ditches,  running  parallel 
east  and  west;  they  are  SSO  feet  asunder:  it  is 
YOb,iD€lO  feet  long.  The  barrows  round  this  mo- 
hiiment  are  numerous  and  remarkable,  being  gene- 
rally bell  fashion;  yet  is  there  great  variety  in 
iheir  diameters,  and  their  manner  of  composition. 
Hiese  were  single  sepulchres,  as  appeared  from 
many  that  were  opened.  On  the  west  side  of  one 
was  an  entire  segment,  made  from  centre  to  cir- 
cuhifetence;  it  was  good  earth  quite  through, 
except  a  coat  of  chalk  of  about  twoTeet  thick,  co- 
vering ft  quite  over,  under  {he  turf.  'Hence  ap- 
p^afs  ihe  manner  of  making  those  barrows,  which 


wi)»  to  dig  19  the  twrf  fi>t  a  greiM;  way  namdf  till 
tibe  barrow  was  brougtit  to  its  intended  bnlkf  thaa 
with  the  chalk  dug  out  of  the  surxoandiiig  ditch 
they  powdered  it  all  over.  At  the  centre  was 
found  a  skeleton  perfect,  of  a  reasonable  size^  and 
with  the  head  lying  northward*  On  opening  a 
double  barrow^  the  compositii^  was  thus;  after 
the  turf  was  takm  oS,  there  appeared  a  layer  of 
chalk,  and  then  fine  garden  mould.  About  three 
feet  bdow  the  sur&ce,  was  a  layer  of  flints,  hii* 
numring  the  cgnv^^gity  of  the  barrow :  ibiB  being 
a  foot  thick,  vested  on  a  liqrer  of  soft  HMidd,  in 
which  was  indosed  an  urn,  ftill  of  bones.  The 
urn  was  of  unbaked  clay,  of  a  dark  r^ish  colour, 
and  crumUed.  into  pieces.  It  had  been  rudely 
wrought,  with  small  mouldings  round  the  verge, 
and  other  einmfaur  cjiannds  on  the  oulside.  Tie 
bones  had  been  burnt ;  the  collar-bone,  and  one 
^de  of  the  under  jaw,  were  entire;  there  was  a 
lal|p  quantity  of  female  ornaments  mixed  widi  the 
bones,  as  beads  of  ^i^rs  colonra,'  man^  of  thesis 
amber,  with  holes  to  string  them;  and  many  of 
the  button  sort  were  covered  with  metal. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  Stonehenge  has 
lately  undergone  an  alteration,  part  of  it  hayings 
about  three  years  ago,  fallen  to  the  earth.  We 
saw  and  conversed  with  some  shqpherd  boyf^  who 
were  loitering  aronnd  the  pile,  and  from  whom  we 
learnt  that  the  ikll  occasioned  a  concussion  of  the 
ground.  This  must  have  been  ei^ected,  aiid  ex- 
cited, among  persons  ip  Us  vicinity,  no  small  asto- 
nishment. 
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Dr.  Warton  has,  in  the  following  sonnet,  inter-- 
woven  the  sentiments  of  the  learned  on  this  subjectr 

WRITTEN  AT  STONEHENGE. 
Taov  noblest  monament  of  Albion's  isle  I 
Whether  by  Merlio'said  from  Scythia's  shore 
To  Amber's  fatal  plain  Pendragon  bore, 
Hoge  frame  of  giant-hands,  the  mighty  pile, 
T  entomb  his  Brit^os,  slain  by  Hengist'i  gdile; 
Or  Drnid  priests,  sprinltled  with  haman  gore, 
Taught,  'mid  thy  massy  maze,  their  mystic  lore : 
Or  Danish  chiefs,  enrich'd  with  savage  spoil. 
To  victory's  idol  vast  an  onhewn  shrine, 
Rear'd  the  rude  heap  t  or»  in  thy  hallow'd  ronnd. 
Repose  the  kiiigg  of  Bmtns'  genuine  line  $ 
Or  here  those  kings  In  solemn  state  were  crownM  i 
Studious  to  trace  thy  wondrous  origin. 
We  Bose  OB  many  an  ancient  tale  renown'd  i 

These  ruins  are,  in  their  appearanoe^  peculiarly^ 
solemn,  and  thdr  isolated  situation  in  the  midst  of 
the  plain^  heightens  the  sensations  with  which  thej 
are  contemplated.  The  idea  is  taken  up  with  anc^ 
I  in  these  line,  which  will  please  you : 

STONEHENGE. 

BT  THE  LA,TB  BOBBBT  LOYBU* 

Wai  It  a  BFUUT  on  yon  shapeless  pile  ? 

It  wore,  methougfat,  an  hoary  Druid's  form,  • 

Musing  on  ancient  days  !  the  dying  storm 

Hma*4  In  hb  lifted  locks  |  thon  night !  the  while 

1>ott  listen  to  his  sM  harp's  wild  coaiplaint. 

Mother  of  shadows  t  as  to  thee  he  poars 

The  broken  strain,  ^nd  plaintively  deplores  • 

The  fall  of  Druid  fiune  I  Hark !  murmurs  fhint 

Breathe  on  the  wa? y  air  I  and  now  more  loud 

SwellB  the  deep  dirge,  accnstom'd  t«  complaiB 
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or  iMl J  litef  unpftidy  and  of  dM  erow4. 

Whose  careless  steps  these  sacred  hamits  profane. 

0>r  the  wild  plain  the  hurrying  tempest  flies. 

And  'mid  the  storm  unheard — the  song  of  sorrow  dies  I 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  phaenomenon^ 
because  it  is  confessed  to  be  the  most  interesting  relie 
of  antiquity,  by  which  Britain  is  distinguished*  Its 
fmrm,  situaticHi,  and  history,  are  cakolated  to  ge- 
nerate proibund  impressions. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  Stokbhekge  and 
its  vicinity  have  been  rendered  sacred  to  science  by 
Dr.  Stnkeley,  the  antiquarian,  who  here  observed 
the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  May  22,  1724— his 
own  interesting  account,  transmitted  to  the  cde- 
brated  astronomer.  Dr.  Edmund  Halley,  is  too 
curious  to  be  omitted. 

^*  According  to  my  promise  I  send  yon  what  I 
observed  of  the  Solar  Eclipse,  and  proposed  to 
myself  only  to  watch  the  i^pearances  that  nature 
would  present  to  the  naked  eye  upon  so  remarkahio 
an  occasion,  and  which,  generally,  are  overlooked^ 
or  but  rarely  regarded. 

^*  I  chose  for  my  situation  Hara(20ii  Hi//,  neai^ 
Amsbury,  and  full  east  from  Stonehenge  Avekue* 
Before  me  lay  the  vast  plain  on  which  that  cele- 
brated worlc  stands,  this  being  the  highest  htU 
hereabouts^  and  nearest  the  middle,  of  the  shadow. 
About  tw€9ty  miles  west  of  me  lay  Clay  Hill,  which 
rises  pretty  high  above  the  horizon,  and  being, 
near  the  central  line  of  darkness  afforded  sufficient 
notice  of  its  approach* 

^*  Having  two  men  incompany,  looking  through 
smoked  glasses^  though  the  day  was  cloudy,  yet 
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we  had  some  gleams  of  sunriiiiie*  We  socm  peiv 
ceived  that  the  eclipse  was  begiu),  when  by  my 
watch  I  found  it  half  an  hour  after  five,  p.  m.  and, 
accordingly,  from  thence,  the  progress  of  it  was 
visible,  and  very  often  to  the  naked  eye,  the  thin' 
douds  doing  the  office  of  glasses^  From  the  time 
ef  THE  sun's  body  being  half  covered,  there  was 
a  very  conspicuous  circular  iris  around  the  Sun 
with  perfect  colours!  On  all  sides  we. beheld 
fhe  shepherds  hurrying  their  flocks  into  the 
folds,  the  darkness  coming  on;  for  they  expected 
hothing  less  thasi  a  total  cdipse  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter. 

"  When  THE  SUN  looked  very  sharp,  like  a  new 
moon,  the  sky  was  pretty  clear  in  that  spot;  but 
soon  after  a  thicker   cloud  covered  it,  at  which 
time  the  iris  vanished.     Clay  Hill,  before  men- 
tioned, grew  v^y.dark,  together  with  the  horizon 
on  both  sides ;  that  is,  to  the  north  and  south,  and 
looked  blue.    In  a  few  seconds,  Stdisbury  Steeplej 
six  miles  off  southward,  became  very  black ;  Clay 
Hill  quite  lost;  and  a  most  gloomy  night,  with  full 
career,  came  upon   us.     At  this  instant  we  lost 
sight  <^  tHE  SUN,  whose  place  among  the  douds 
was  liitherto  sufficiently  distinguishable;  but  now 
liot  the  least  trace  of  it  to  be  found,  no  more  than 
if  really  absent!    Then  I  saw  by  my  watch,  with 
some  difficulQr,  and  only  by  help  of  some  light 
from  the  northern  quarter,  that  it  was  six  hours 
thirty-five  minutes.     Just  before  this  the  whole 
compass  of  the   heavens  and  earth  looked  of  a 
lurid  complexion,  properly  speaking;   for  it  was 
black  and  blue :  there  wa^  likewise  in  the  heavens, 
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&mobg  the  dottdci,  much  green  intanpersed.  The 
whole  appearance  was  very  dreadiiil,  and  as  symp- 
toms of  sickening  nature !  Now  I  perceived  us 
involyed  in  total  darkness  and  palpable.  Tbouj^ 
it  came  quickly,  yet  I  was  so  intent  that  I  could 
perceive  its  step^  and  foel,  as  it  were,  drop  on  us 
like  a  great  mantle !  The  horses  we  held  in  our 
hands  were  very  sensible  of  it,  and  drawed  dose 
tons,  starting  with  great  surprise — ^as  much  as  I 
could  see  of  the  men's  faces  that  stood  by  me  had 
a  horrible  aspect  f  At  this  instant  I  looked  around 
me^  not  without  exclamation  of  admiration,  and 
could  discern  colours  in  the  heavens;  but  the 
earth  had  lost  its  blue,  and  was  wholly  black.  For 
some  time,  among  the  clouds,  there  were  viuble 
streaks  of  rays  tending  to  the  place  of  the  svn  as 
their  centre;  but  immediately  after,  the  whole  ap- 
pearance of  the  earth  and  sky  was  entirely  black. 
Of  all  things  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  or  can  by  ima- 
gination &ncy,  it  was  a  sight  the  most  tremen- 
dons ! 

<<  All  the  diange  I  could  perceive  during  the  to* 
tality  was,  that  the  horizon  by  d^ees  drew  intp 
parts,  light  and  dark;  the  northern  hemiq>her#D 
growing  still  longer,  lighter,  md  broader;  fuid  the 
two  ojqposite  dark  parts  uniting  into  one,  and 
swallowing  up  the  southern  enlightened  part. 

**  At  length,  upon  the  first  lucid  point  appearing 
in  the  heavens  Where  the  sun  was,  I  could  distin- 
guish pretty  plainly  a  rim  of  light  running  along 
side  of  us,  a  good  while  together ;  or  sweeping  by 
our  elbows  west  to  east :  just  then  having  goo^ 
g5 
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reason  to  suppose  that  the  totality  ended  with  «% 
I  looked  on  my  watch,  and  found  it  to  be  foil  three 
minutes  and  a  half  more.  Now  the  hill  tops 
idianged  their  black  into  blue  again ;  immediately 
we  heard  the  larks  chirping  and  singing  very 
briskly  for  joy  of  the  restored  luminary,  after  all 
this  had  been  hushed  with  a  most  prcfeund  and 
universal  silence!  The  heavens  and  the  earth 
now  appeared  like  morning  before  sun-risfe,  of  i, 
greyish  cast;  but  rather  more  blue  interspersed; 
and  the  earth,  so  far  as  the  verge  of  the  hill 
reached,  was  of  a  dark  green  or  russet  colour. 
After  about  the  middle  of  the  totality ^  and  so  after 
the  emersion  of  the  sun,  we  saw  Fenus  very 
plainly ;  but  no  other  star.  The  cloudiness  of  the 
day  added  much  to  the  solemnity  of  the  sightj 
and  which  incomparably  exceeded  in  my  appre- 
hension that  of  1715,  which  I  saw  very  perfectly 
from  the  top  of  Boston  Steeple,  in  Lincolnshire, 
where  the  air  was  very  clear." 

Before  the  total  eclipse  of  the  Sun  in  1715,  May 
S,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  none  had  been  visible 
in  Britain  since  that  of  July,  1684;  and  none 
previous  to  that  for  many  years.  For  the  sketch 
of  a  phenomenon  that  occurs  not  more  than  once 
or  twice  in  a  century,  no  apology  is  necessary; 
and  it  cannot  fail,  when  thus  minutely  described 
with  its  attendant  circumstances,  to  prove  accept- 
able to  the  rising  generation. 

Driving  along,  about  six  miles  over  these  dreary 
plains,  we  soon  reached  the  neat  and  pleasant  city 
of  Salisbury.    It  lies  in  a  vale,  and  is  of  consi- 
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AgsMe  exetent  The  .streets  are^  in  general^  sptb^ 
dous,  and  built  at  right  angles.  Nadder,  Willy^ 
and  Avon,  three  small  rivi^rs,  meeting  near  the 
city,  run  through  them  in  canals,  lined  with  brick, 
and  this  distribution  of  water  forms  a  singular  ap- 
pearance. It  has  also  been  remarked  that  no 
stream  flows  through  that  part  of  the  city  inha- 
bited by  the  botchers,  and  consequently,,  where  it 
was  most  wanted.  There  are  no  vaults  inr  the 
churches,  nor  cellars  any  whfre  to  be  found  in> 
the  town,  the  soil  being  so  moist,  that  the  water' 
rises  up  in  graves,  dug.  in  the  cathedral.  Here  is 
a  spacious  market-place,  in  lAich  stands  a  fine 
tpwn4iouse.  The  manufactures  of  the  place  are 
cloths  of  various  kinds,;  and  cutlery  of  almost  every 
description.  Besides  the  Cathedral,  there  are,  in 
the  city,  three  other  churches  and  three  charity-' 
schools,  in  which  170  children  are  taught  and 
clothed.  It  has,  likewise^  an  hospital  or  college, 
established  1683,  by  Bishop  Ward,  (one  of  the 
founders  of  the  royal  society,)  for  teu^jvidows  of 
poor  clergymen*  This  does  honour  to  his  memory. 
The  cathedral  of  Salisbury  demands  special  at- 
tention. It  i/vas  founded,  1219,  by  Bishop  Poor, 
who  removed  hither  from  Old  Sarum,  upon  which 
the  greatest  part  of  the  citizens  of  that  place  fol- 
lowed him.  The  structure  is  reckoned  the  most 
elegant  and  regular  Gothic  building  in  the  king- 
dom. It  is  in  the  form  of  a  lantern,  with  a  spire 
of  free-stone  in  the  middle  of  it,  401  feet  high, 
being  the  tallest  in  England  !  According  to  this 
computation,  it  is  twice  the  height  of  the  Monu- 
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Bieiit.  The  church,  it  is  said,  hath  asmanydoorft 
as  there  are  monthiB^  windows  as  there  are  days, 
and  pillars  as  there  are  hours  m  the  years.  H^ice 
the  well  known  verses : — 

As  many  days  as  in  one  year  there  be. 

So  many  windows  in  one  church  we  see ; 

As  many  marble  piUars^  there  appear 

As  there  are  hours  throa|^oiit  the  fleettaig  yelir  $ 

As  maoy  g0tes  as  moons  one  year  does  Tiew, 

Strange  are  to  teU,  Yet  not  more  strange  than  true ! 

The  monuments  are  numerous ;  but  my  atten* 
tention  was  chiefly  fixed  on  a  marble  slab,  erected 
ip  the  memory  of  the  late  James  Harris^  Esq.  au^ 
dior  of  The  tiermesy  (declared  by  Bishop  Lowth 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  example  of 
analysis,  that  has  been  exhibited  since  the  days  of 
Arii^totle) ;  it  was  decorated  by  a  medallion  head, 
and  a  neat  classical  inscription.  He  was  a  studious 
man — has  thrown  much  light  on  the  philological 
parts  of  learning,  and  was  usually  denominated 
the  Philosopher  of  Salisbury.  He  was  the  father  of 
the  present  Lord  Malmsbury,  whose  diplomatic 
m^ts  are  known  and  admired,  and  by  whom  a 
Complete  edition  of  his  works,  with  memoirs,  have 
been  published. 

We  saw  also  a  stone  monument,  r^resenting  a 
little  boy  habited  in  episcopal  robes,  a  mitre  on  his 
head,  and  a  crosier  in  his  hand.  This,  which  was 
buried  under  the  seats  near  the  pulpit,  was  taken 
from  thence,  and  placed  in  the  north  part  of  the 
nave,  where  it  now  lies,  defended  by  iron  cross 
bars.    Mr.  Gregory,  Prebendary  of  Winterborne 
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fettrifiSy  after  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  searching 
old  statutes  and  MSS.,  we  are  told,  fornid  that  the 
dtUdren  of  the  choir  anciently  elected  a  chorister 
bishop  on  St.  Nicholas's  day;  from  that  to  Inno- 
oenf  8  day  he  was  dressed  in  Pontifical  robes ;  his 
fellows  were  prebends,  and  they  performed  every 
serrice,  eiecept  the  mass,  which  the  real  bishop, 
dean,  and  prebends,  nsuaUy  did.  They  made 
processions,  sang  part  of  the  mass,  and,  bo  care- 
fill  was  the  church,  that  no  interruption  nor  press 
should  incommode  them,  that,  by  a  statute  of  Sa- 
nun,  it  was  pronounced  excommunication.  If  the 
choral  bishop  died  within  the  month,  his  exequies 
were  solemnized  with  pomp  and  sadness :  he  was 
buried,  as  all  other  bishops,  in  his  ornaments.  It 
is  certain,  therefore,  that  this  stone  monument  be- 
longs to  B  cheral  bishop  dying  within  the  month, 
and  may  be  deemed  a  curiosity.  Nor  must  I 
quit  the  Cathedral,  without  noticing  its  beautiful 
window,  pn  which,  after  the  design  of  West^  has 
been  painted  in  glowing  colours  our  Saviour's  Re^ 
surrecticm.  The  countenance  and  attitude  of  the 
Messiah  are  finely  expressive  of  tbe  event.  We 
behold  him  starting  finom  amidst  the  darkness  and 
oblivion  of  the  tomb ; 

With  IC8TB  of  honour  in  his  fleifa, 

And  triumph  in  his  eyes  !  watts. 

I  lately  purchased  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  A^-r 
surrectum  of  Christ,  from  a  design  of  Raphael,  and 
executed  by  Dalton,  Vivares,  and  Giignion,  fiimous 
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engravers  in  their  day.  The  sepulchre  is  placed 
in  the  midst  of  a  garden :  Jerusalem  is  in  the  bade: 
ground ;  the  three  women  are  coming.  tx)wasds  the 
melancholy  spot;  j£&u&  shears  at  the  entrance  of 
the  sepulchre,  with  all  the  marks  o£  triumph  aria* 
ing  from  the  recovery  of  existence;,  and. the  Ro* 
man  guards,  with  most  expressive  countenances^ 
exhibit  the  utmost  dismay  and  consternation !  It 
is  not  improbable  that  Doddridge  had  seen  this 
picture  when  he  penned  these  lines  on  the  Mesuf'- 
reciion  of  our  Saviour,  which  I  have  written  bo* 
neathit: — 

The  gumds  arouod 
In  wild  dismay. 
Fall  to  the  ground 
And  siak  away  I. 

Should  the  reader  ever  meet  with  this  engraving  it 
is  well  worthy  his  attention. 

This  church  has  a  fine  cloister,  and  a  chapter- 
house of  singular  form.  It  is  an  octagon  of  15Q 
feet  in  circumference,  and  yet  the  roof  bears  all 
upon  one  pillar,  in  the  centre,  so  much  .too  weak 
in  appearance  for  the  support  of  such  a  prodigi* 
ous  weight,  that  the  building  is,,  on  this  account^ 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in 
England. 

'  Old  Sarum  stands  at  the  distance  of  one  mile 
north  of  Salisbury;  it  is  as  ancient  as  the  old 
Britons.  Walker  informs  us,  that  though  it  once 
covered  the  summit  of  a  high  steep  hill,  yet  there 
is  nothing  now  to  be.  seen  of  it  except  some  small 
ruins  of  a  castle^  with  a  double  entrenchment^  and 
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a^teep  ditch.  It  has  been  whimsically  remarkedi 
that  the  tracks  of  the  streets  and  cadiedrai  may 
be  pretty  distinctly  traced  out  by  the  different  co» 
lours  of  the  com  growings  where  the  dty  aas% 
stood ! 

The  inhabitants,  hibouring  under  inconveniences 
&r  the  want  of  water,  and  on  account  of  the 
bleakness  df  the  air  to  which  ^  hdght  of  (heir 
sitnaitioB  exposed  them,  removed  to  the  new  dty. 
Old  SiEurum  is  now  reduced  to  a  single  fiurm-hous^ 
yet  it  stSI  sends  twamemb^s  to  parliament !  Such 
things  call  for  reformation. 

tVUtonHousey  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke^ 
in  the  vicinity  of  Salisbury,  must  not  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  It  stands  near  the. little  town  of 
IViltan,  whence  the  county  (Wiltshire)  takes  its 
name.  The  mansion  was  raised  on  the  ruins  of 
a  sequestered  abbey  towards,  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  but  not  finidied  till 
many  years  after,  when  neither  pains  nor  expense 
were  spared  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  superb 
seats  in  the  kingdom.  The  statues,  busts,  paint- 
ings, &c.  collected  at  diflPerent  periods,  are  so 
arranged)  that  it  may  be  called  a  grand  Mmeum. 
The  following  are  worthy  attention ;  it  would  re- 
quire a  volume  to  describe  them. 

In  the  amrt  before  the  front  stands  a  coliunn  of 
white  Egyptian  granite,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a 
fine  statue  of  Venus;  this  was  cwriginally  set  up  be- 
fore the  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix,  by  Julius 
Csesar.  The  shaft,  being  only  one  piece,  weighs 
between  sixty  and  seventy  hundred  weight.    This 
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column  was  brought  hither  from  amidst  the  nuns 
of  old  Rome !  On  its  lower  fillet  are  five  letters, 
which,  having  the  proper  vowel  supplied,  make 
AsTARTE,  the  name  by  which. Venus  was  worship- 
ped among  the  eastern  nations. 

The  drawmg-room  contains '  a  painiing  by  Ru- 
bens, of  four  children  representing  our  Saviour, 
an  angel,  St.  John,  and  a  little  girL  The  angel 
is  lifting  a  lamb  to  St  John,  who  has  his  left  hand 
upon  it,  and  appears  discoursing  with  our  Saviour 
as  they  are  all  sitting  close  together.  Bdbind  onr 
Saviour  is  a  tree,  and  a  vine  growing  upon  it  with 
grapes.  The  girl  has  hold  of  the  vine  with  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  has  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
which  she  is  ofiering  to  our  Saviour. 

In  the  great  hall  is  a  queen  of  the  Amazons,  by 
Cleomenes,  being  on  one  knee  as  under  a  horse, 
defending  herself  in  hattle,  yet  beautiful,  though 
in  a  warlike  action  I  It  is  gratifying  to  contem- 
plate one  of  these  extraordinary  and  robust  females 
of  antiquity. 

The  whiie  marble  table  room  presents  a  fine  pic* 
tore  of  John  the  Baptist  preaching  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judea;  the  figures,  about  twenty,  being 
as  large  as  life,  are  full  of  expression. 

In  the  lobby  may  be  seen  a  piece  of  ancient 
painting,  being  a  representation  of  Richard  the 
Second,  in  his  youth,  at  his  devotions.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  picture  these  words — Invention  of 
painting  in  oily  1410,  are  inscribed. 

The  King*s  bed-chamber  contains  a  painting,  by 
Albert  Durer,  of  Christ  taken  down  from  the 
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cross,  exhibitiag  ten  other  figmres  with  indicatioafl 
of  scdemnitj.  The  Virgin  has  her  right  hand 
under  our  Savionr^s  head,  as  in  the  act  of  lifting 
np  the  body,  while  Josqih  of  Arimathea^  richly 
dressed,  is  wrapping  the  linen  cloth  round  him. 
Behind  Josq>h  are  two  men,  one  of  whom  has  the 
superscriptum  in  his  hand,  and  the  craum  of  thorns 
upon  his  arms :  the  other  appears  talking  to  him^ 
pointing  with  one  hand  to  the  Virgin,  and  with 
the  other  towards  Joseph.  On  the  other  side  is 
St  John,  with  his  hands  folded  together,  shewing 
great  concern.  Mary  Mi^aloi  is  wiping  off  the 
blood,  and  wrapping  the  linen  round  our  Saviour^s 
feet  The  Virgin's  sister  is  speaking  to  Nicode- 
mus,  who  gives  order  about  the  spices.  Behind 
are  two  men,  one  holds  the  nails  taken  from  the 
cross,  the  other  the  hammer  and  pincers.  Here 
the  tomb  is  seen — ^the  stone  rolling  from  the  en- 
trance of  it — ^Mount  Calvary,  with  bones  and  skulls 
scattered  d[x>ut,  where  the  crosses  stand ;  and  lastly, 
the  multitude  returning  to  Jerusalem  ! 

The  geometrical  stak'^ase  in  this  noble  mansion 
IB  well  worth  inspection.  It  is  an  admirable  piece 
of  workmanship,  and  the  first  of  the  kind  executed 
in  this  country. 

In  the  gardens,  elegantly  laid  out,  there  is  a 
canal,  over  which  the  Palladian  bridge  has  been 
dirown,  the  most  beautiful  structure  of  this  de- 
scription in  England.  After  crossing  the  bridge 
you  ascend  an  eminence,  whence  you  enjoy  a  view 
of  Salisbury  cathedral,  and  a  prospect  over  the 
a^acent  country.    Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
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princely  feat^  nature  and  art  have  conspired  to 
produce  the  finest  adjustments.  We  are  impressed 
by  the  union  of  taste  and  judgment; 

Sometbing.  there  is  more  needfal  than  expense*. 
And  someChiog  previous  e*en  to  taste — 'tis  sense  ;. 
Good  «efiM,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  Heav'n, 
And  though  no  science^,  fairly  worth  the  seven  ! 

ForEk 

The  celebrated  Fonthill  also^  late  the  seat  of  Mr» 
Beckford,  (the  son  of  the  patriotic  Lord  Mayor^ 
Mrhose  monument  may  be  seen  in  Guildhall,)  liea 
at  no  great  distance  from  Salisbury. 

It  was  my  wish  to  have  visited  the  ancient  city^ 
of  Winchester,  .were  it  only  to  have  contemplated 
the  spot  in  the  cathedral,  where  lie  interred  the 
remains  of  the  venerable  Isaac  Walton,  whose 
Complete  Angler,  has  amused  my  vacant  hours.  His 
Biography^  likewise,  of  Dr.  Donne,  Sir  Henry. 
Wotton,  Richard  Hooker,  George  Herbert,  and 
Bishop  Sanderson,  is  valuable  on  account  of  the 
simplicity  with  which  it  is  written.  Dr.  Zonch 
deserves  the  thanks  of  the  puUic  for  having  pid>-^ 
fished  a  handsome  edition  in  quarto,  of  these  lives^ 
accompanied  with  notes.  Walton  died  in  1683» 
upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age,  coming  to  bis  grave 
like  a  shock  of  com  in  its  fuU  season^  Sebve  Gou 
AKn  BE  CHEERFUL,  was  the  principle  on  wbichr 
this  good  man  acted.  His  memory  I  revere,  and 
his  ylrtues  are  deserving  of  imitation..  No  dilEer* 
enoe  of  opinion  shall  ever  induce  me  to  think  tesa 
ftvourably  of  that  moral  worth  by  which  be^waa 


distinguished,  and  which  predominate  in  a  less  or 
greater  degree  throughout  all  the  denominations 
of  the  Christian  world. 

Winchester  was  the  hirthr-ptace  of  the  celebrated 
Bishop  LowTH,  who  was  bom  there  in  1710.  Hi» 
father,  the  Rev.  William  Lowtb,  was  Prebend  of 
Winchester,  and  made  a  figure  in  the  republic  of 
letters.  His  son  Robert,  like  the  Hebrew  poet 
when  his  &ther  winged  his  flight  to  heaven^  caugbi 
his  mantle^  and  a  double  portion  of  his  spirit  rested 
upon  him.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  col- 
li^, and  completed  his  studies  at  New  College^ 
Chdbrd*  Though  he  applied  himself  vigorously 
to  classical  pursuits,  yet  he  frequently  unbent  his 
mind  by  letting  his  imagination  rove  through  tha 
flowery  regions  of  Poetry.  But  he  soon  occupied 
his  attention  with  nobler  and  sublimer  objects—* 
elucidating  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  thus  pro* 
mating  their  e£Eicacy  over  the  consciences  and  liver 
of  mankind. 

Having  been  made  successively  Bishop  of 
limerickj  St.  DaM's,  Oxford^  and  London,  he 
waA  offered  the  archiepiscqfml  see  of  Canterbury^ 
which  he  declined.  Indeed  having  been  much 
addicted,  to  study  throughout  the  whole  of  his  lifis^, 
he  b^an  to  experience  those  disorders  incident  ta 
sedentary  persons.  These,  with  several  strokes  of 
domratic  calamity,  served  to  accelerate  liis  dissolu- 
tioD.  He  died  1787,  ^;ed  seventy-seven— meeting 
the  last  foe  with  fortitude  and  resignation. 

This  worthy  prelate  lost  a  draghter  in  the  tWr* 
teentb  year  of  her  age^  of  whom  be  was  passion** 
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atdy  fimd;  on  her  mausoleum  he  placed  this  hem* 
tifiil  epitaph : 

Gara,  vale  ingeoio  pnestans  pietate,  pudore^ 
Et  plusquam  oatie  oomine  cara,  Yale  1 
Cam  Maria,  vale  t  ac  veniet  feliciM  m^nm 
Quando  ilerum  tecum,  sim  modo  di|(iiii9»  ero. 
Cara  redi,  lieta  turn  dicam  vece,  paternoft 
£ja  age  in  amplezos,  cara  Maria,  redi  I 

Which  Mr.  Duncombe  has  thus  hi^ily  trans- 
lated: 

Dearer  than  daughter,  paralleled  by  few 
In  genius^  goedneas,  modesty — adiea ! 
AcNev  I  Maria  —till  that  day  matt  Uest^ 
.  When,  if  deserving,  I  with  tkee  shall  rest. 
Come,  then  thy  sire  w411  cry  in  joyful  strain,, 
O  !  come  to  my  paternal  arms  again  I 

Dr.  Lowth^  besides  his  well-known  English 
Grammar  J  published  in  1 758,  the  life  of  JViUiam 
^  JVykehamy  the  founder  of  the  colleges  in  which 
he  had  received  his  education;  and  in  1778  ap* 
peared  his  Translation  of  Isaiah:  this  elegant  ver- 
sion of  the  evangelical  prophet,  on  which  learned 
men  in  every  part  of  Europe  have  been  unanimous 
in  their  eulogiums,  is  alone  sufficient  to  transmit 
his  name  to  posterity. 

Since  writing  the  above  respecting  Winchester, 
I  have  visited  this  ancient  city : — ^it  is  of  no  grei^ 
extent,  but  its  appearance  is  venerable.  The  castle 
where  the  assizes  are  held  has  a  curious  xeiic^ 
Arthurs  round  table^  fixed  over  the  seat  of  judg* 
ment,  whilst  behind  this  structure  is  seen  a  large 
inle  of  building,  originally  designed  as  a  palace 
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far  Charles  the  Second;  bat,  a  few  years  ago, 
destined  for  the  abode  of  French  priscmen.  The 
Coixws,  fanilt  by  WOUam  <tf  Wykeham,  con- 
sists of  two  courts,  a  libraiy,  and  a  chapel:  die 
schools  having  apartments  for  seventy  scholars! 
Bat  above  all,  is  the  cathedral,  which  is  an  im» 
mense  mass  of  building,  of  great  antiquity,  and 
was  for  many  years  the  burying  place  of  most  of 
the  Englidi,  Saxon,  atid  Norman  Kings.  Indeed 
it  was  peculiarly  awfiil  and  solemn  to  behold,  on 
each  side  of  the  choir, '  a  range  of  mcrttiary  chests^ 
with  the  ashes  of  these  monarchs  in  them;  parti- 
cularly  of  the  father  of  Alfred,  so  renowned  in  the 
annals  of  English  History !  There  were  a  num* 
ber  of  old  monuments;  also,  several  elegant  mo^ 
dem  ones,  especially  those  of  Hoadly  and  fVofton^ 
both  of  which  have  been  greatly  and  justly  admired. 
In  the  monument  of  Hoadly,  the  cbampioa  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  marble  has,  by  the 
artist,  been  made  most  happily  to  imitate  the  deli* 
cacy  of  the  lawn  sleeves,  and  the  spft  foldings  of 
the  silken  vestments !  I  did  not  forget  to  ask  for 
the  graye  of  my  old  fnend  Isaac  Walton,  which 
was  shewn  me,  and  which  I  contemplated  with 
veneration.  A  flat  stone  marked  the  spot  with  a 
simple  inscription.  It  was  a  small  inclosed  place, 
hid  from  public  observation,  in  this  respect  not 
tmaptly  indicative  of  the  good  man  who  lies  below; 
for  his  modest  and  imobtrusive  virtues  were,  during 
the  whole  of  his  lifetime,  the  subject  of  private 
admiration.  Quitting  the  cathedral,  I  walked 
aboilt  in' different  directions,  and' found  that  there 
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had  been  formerly  a  great  number  of  religious 
bouses  in  and  about  the  city. 

Not  far  from  Winchester,  to  the  south-east,  lies 
Portsnumth,  having  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in 
the  World.  The  place  itself,  lying  very  low,  like 
aU  sea-port  towns,  has  nothing  particular  to  re* 
commend  it^  excepting  the  immense  buildings  be« 
longing  to  government.  These,  in  the  year  1776, 
were  burnt  down  after  a  singular  manner,  by  a 
profligate  character,  known  to  the  public  by  the 
name  John  the  Painter,  who,  having  been  tried  at 
"Winchester,  was  executed  on  the  spot,  and  after- 
wards hung  in  chains  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
water  I  The  dock-yards  are  so  extensive,  that 
Hipwards  of  a  th&usand  men  are  constantly  em- 
ployed. It  is  deemed  the  most  regular  fortress  in 
Britain.  Opposite  the  town  is  the  spacious  road 
of  Spithead ;  where  the  men  of  war,  prepared  for 
actual  tervice,  ride  in  safety.  Here,  in  1782, 
the  Royal  George  sunk  (owing  to  neglect),  and 
the  brave  Admiral  Kempenfelt,  with  some  hun- 
dreds, perished.  Port  sea  is  very  large  and  po- 
pulous, built  on  Portsmouth  common,  and  erect- 
ed on  the  express  condition,  that  the  houses 
fihoukl  be  thrown  down  on  the  landing  of  the 
enemy. 

On  the  west  side  of  Portsmouth  harbour,  over 
which  there  is  a  constant  ferry,  lies  Gosport,  a 
place  of  great  business,  especially  in  time  of  war. 
Here  is  a  large  iron  foundry  for  the  use  of  the 
navy,  and  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  town  is  that 
notAe  building  Haskr  Hospital^  for  the  cure  of 
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the  sick  and  wontided  seamen.  It  lias  a  strong 
fort  well  mounted  with  canncHi  to  defend  the 
channel. 

Beyond  lies  the  Isle  of  tVight,  whose  principal 
town  is  Newport;  and  whose  rural  scenes  are  the 
perfection  of  picturesque  beauty.  It  is  about 
twenty^one  miles  in  length,  thirteen  in  breadth^ 
containing  five  towns,  thirty  parishes,  and  22,000 
inhabitants.  Having  no  manuJBicture  excepting 
that  of  salt,  it  is  devoted  almost  solely  to  hus- 
bandry.  See  Cooke's  New  Picture  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight^  with  thirtynsix  plates,  which  will  give  the 
reader  a  just  idea  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ro- 
mantic spots  in  the  island.  But  I  must  return 
from  this  digression  respecting  Winchester  and 
Portsmouth,  and  hasten  to  the  remaining  part  of 
my  journey. 

My  friend  and  I  now  set  our  faces  homeward; 
Iflking  the  stage  for  London  at  Salisbury,  we  first 
came  to  the  little  town  of  Stockbridgej  a  borough 
which  Sir  Richard  Steel  formerly  represented  in 
parliament.  An  incident  is  related  respecting  his 
b^Bg.  chosen  at  this  place.  He  carried  his  dec- 
tion  by  sticking  a  large  apple  full  of  guineas,  and 
declaring  it  should  be  the  prize  of  that  man  whose 
wife  should  be  the  first  brought  to  bed  after  that 
day  nine  months  I  This  merry  ofier  procured 
him  the  interest  of  all  the  ladies,  who,  it  is  said, 
commemorate  Sir  Richard's  bounty  to  this  day^ 
•and  once  made  an  attempt  to  procure  a  standing 
order  of  the  corporation,  that  no  man  should  be 
received  as  a  candidate,  who  did  not  oflfier  himself 
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on  the  same  tenns.  The  town  hue  aonp^  good  inns, 
and  is  thought  to  contain  the  best  wheelwri^ts 
and  carpenters  in  the  country. 

Had  we  gone  throngh  Winchester  to  Londoni 
we  should  have  passed  through  Ahresford  and 
Famham.  Akesford  is  distinguished  for  its  hand- 
some parsonage-house,  where  Hoadly,  the  youngest 
son  of  the  Bishop,  wrote  several  dramas ;  for  a 
pleasant  trout  stream,  and  for  a  fine  sheet  of  water, 
which  adds  to  the  picturesqueness  of  ils  vJdn^y. 
It  is  the  abode  of  many  genteel  families,  who  b^ 
enjoy  (excepting  their  winter  r&utes  and  balls)  all 
the  sacredness  of  rural  reticement.  Famham  ia 
remarkable  only  for  its  palace^  which  is  the  sum- 
mer residence  of  the  JBiahop  of  Winchester.  In 
its  neighbourhood  are  extensive  hop  plantattcmsy 
which  impart  a  vividness  to  the  .wrroundii^ 
scenery. 

The  other  towns,  Basingstoke^  Bngshot,  Egham^ 
Stainesj  BudHounsloWi  through  whid^ we jretumed» 
have  been  already  described. 

In  passing  along  Hounslow  heath,  .rather  late 
in  the  evening,  the  hedges,  here  and  there,  weie 
lit  up  by  the  fairy  light  of  that  little  insect  the 
glow-worm^  whose  tiny  rays  threw  a  lustre  over 
the  road,  exciting  our  admiration.  <'  We  boast  of 
our  candles,  our  wax  lights,  and  our  Argand 
lamps,  and  pity  our  fellow  men,  who,  ignoraiit  of 
our  methods  of  producing  artificial  light,  are.  con- 
demned to  pass  their  nights  in  darkness.  We  re- 
'gard  these  inventions  as  the  results  of  a  gvsat 
exertion  of  human  intellect,  and  never  conceive  it 
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possible  that  ether  anim&Is  are  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  modes  of  illumination  equally  efficient, 
and  are  fiimished  with  the  means  of  guiding  their 
.  nocturnal  evolutions  by  actual  lights,  similar  in 
their  effect  to  those  which  we  make  use  of.     Yet 
many  insects  are  thus  provided :  some  are  forced  to 
content  themselves  with  a  single  candle,  not  more 
vivid  than  the  rush-light  which  glimmers  in  the 
peai^nt's  cottage;    others  exhibit    two  or   four, 
which  cast  a  stronger  radiance;  and  a  few  can 
display  a  lamp,  little  inferior  in  brilliancy  to  some 
of  ours  !'    Not  that  these  insects  are  actually  pos- 
sessed of  candles  and  lamps.     You  are  aware  that 
I  am  speaking  figuratively.     But  Providence  has 
supplied  them  with  an  effectual  substitute — a  lumtn* 
ous  prq)aration,  or  secretion^  which  has  all  the  ad- 
'vtoilages  of  our  lamps  and  candles,  without  their 
inconveniences;    which  gives   light  sufficient    to 
direct  their  motions,  while  it  is  incapable  of  burn- 
ing, and  whose  lustre  is  maintained  without  need- 
ing fresh  supplies  of  oil,  or  the  application  of  the 
snuffers.     Of  the  insects  thus  singularly  provided, 
tRe  common  glow-worm  is  the  most  familiar  in- 
stance.    Who  that  has  ever  enjoyed  the  luxury  of 
a  summer  evening's  walk  in  the  country,  in  the 
southern  parts  of  our  island,   but  has  viewed 
with  admiration  these   "  stars  of  the  earth,  and 
diamonds  of  the  night  ?"     And  if,  living  like  me 
in.  a  district  where  it  is  rarely  met  with,  the  first 
time  you  saw  this  insect  chanced  to  be,  as  it  was 
in  my  case,  one  of  those  delightful  evenings  which 
an  English  summer  seldom  yields,   when  not  a 
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breeze  disturbd  the  balmy  air,  and  <<  every  sense  is 
joy,"  and  hundreds  of  these  radiant  worms,  stud- 
ding their  mossy  couch  with  mild  effulgence,  were 
presented  to  your  wondering  eye,  you  could  not 
help  associating  with  the  name  of  the  glow-nvorm 
the  most  pleasing  recollections  !  No  wonder  that 
an  insect  which  chiefly  exhibits  itself  on  occasions 
so  interesting,  and  whose  economy  is  so  remark- 
able, should  have  afforded  exquisite  images  and 
illustrations  to  those  poets  who  hav«  cultivated 
natural  history !  "  * 

Nothing  now  remains,  but  that  I  notice  our 
approach  to  the  metropolis,  the  glory  of  our 
island— the  wonder  of  the  world  ! 

The  nearer  we  drew  to  London,  we  observed 
that  the  roads  were  more  frequented,  and  every 
^ing  indicated  an  air  of  bustle  and  confusion. 
The  continual  travelling  to  and  from  the  metro- 
polis, is  a  matter  of  astonishment.  It  is  thought 
$o  contain  a  million  of  inhabitants,  which  is 
the  number  of  persons  said  to  have  occupied  the 
whole  island  at  the  time  of  its  invasion  by  Julius 
Caesar,  about  fifty  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ;  and  yet,  from  the  continual  increase  of 
new  buildings,  it  seems  that  its  population  is  in 
a  state  of  augmentation.  The  entrance  at  Hyde^ 
Park-Comer  is  worthy  of  a  great  city.  Its  cluster 
of  lighted  lamps  generates  a  vivid  impression  on 
the  eye,  in  a  winter's  evening,  and  upon  his  re^ 
turn  to  the  metropolis,  announces  to  the  weary 

•  See  8peuet*g  Entomology,  Ac* 
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traveller  the  approaching  termination  of  bia  jour* 
ney. 

You  have  now,  my  dear  Sir,  the  sketch  of  mf 
Excursion  into  the  West^  in  which  I  have  «adea« 
voured  to  combine  entertainment  and  instruction* 
The  excursion  itself,  indeed,  pleased  me;  but  it 
would  require  a  portion  of  presumption  for  me 
to  suppose^  that  the  perusal  of  this  delineation  of 
it  can  have  imparted  a  proportional  gratification. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  with  every  sentiment  of 
respect. 

Yours,  sincerely, 

J.E. 
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LETTER  L 

BEAUTIES  OF  A  Flira  MORNIirO  ;  HI6H0ATE  $  nNCVUBT-OQIUKm  f 
WHETSTONE ;  CHIFPtlTG  BARim  ;  SEAT  OP  OEOROB  BTNG, 
ESQ.;  ST.  ALBAN*8;  ITS  AB8BT  }  BATTLES  FOUGBT  BEAR  IT  | 
MONUMENT  AND  ANECDOTES  .OP  BACON  ;  ORIGIB  OF  ST.  AL- 
ban's  and  ANTI^UITT  t  DR.  T0UN6  ;  DUNSTABLE ;  W0OBURN-' 
ABBETy  SEAT  OP  fVB  DUKE  OP  BEDFORD  |  ANECDOTES  OP  THE 
PAMILTl  NEWPORT  FA6NEL ;  CoWPER  THE  POET  |  AMPTHILL  | 
NORTHAMPTON  f  ITS  CHURCHES,  INFIRMARY,  AND  TOWN*HALLf 
DODDRIDGE  AND  BERVET ;  A  TOKEN  OP  RESPECT  TO  TKBIB 
MEMORY. 

MiY  JDEJR  tOUNQ  FRIEND, 

XhE  entertainment  which  yoa  were  pleased  to 
{Bay  yoa  received  from  the  perusal  of  my  Excur^ 
sion  into  the  JVest  of  England^  has  induced  me  to 
send  you  the  following  narrative*  which*,  it  ia 
hoped,  may  aflbrd  a  similar  gratification.  It  haa 
been  my  aim,  in  the  direction  of  your  studies,  tQ 
blend  together  amusement  and  instruction,  thus 
rendering  the  ordinary  incidents  of  life  subservient 
to  improvemeivt. 

Leaving  London  in'  the  month  of  June,  the 
Northampton  stage  took  me  up  at  Islington,  about 
five  o'clock  on  a  very  fine  morning.  The  dew,  by 
which  the  vegetable  creation  had  been  moistened 
and  refreshed 'during  the  night,  the  rays  of  the 
sun  were  now  seen  gradually  exhaling — thus  at 
once  enlivening  and  invigojrating  the  fece  of  nature. 
My  senses,  iruieed,  were  on  every  side  regaled; 
the  ear  and  thi  eye  in  particdlar,,  at  this  early  time 
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of  day,  received  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of 
'gratification: 

For  who  the  melodies  of  morn  can  tell  ? 
The  wild  brook  babbling  down  the  mountain's  side. 
The  lowing  herd,  the  sbepherd^s  simple  bell, 
The  pipe  of  early  shepherd  dim  descried. 
In  the  lone  valley  5  echoing  far  and  wide. 
The  clamorouii  horn,  along  the  cliffs  above. 
The  hollow  marmur  of  the  ocean  tide, 
The  buqi  of  bees  and  linnet's  lay  of  love. 
And  the  full  choir  that  wakes  the  Universal  grove! 

The  cottage  curs  at  early  pifgrim  bark, 
Crown'd  with  her  pail,  the  tripping  milk-maid  sings. 
The  whistling  ploughman  stalks  a-field,  and  hark! 
Down  the  rough  slope  the  ponderous  waggon  rings, 
Through  rustling  corn  the  hare  astonished  spring!  1 
Slow  tolls  the  village  clock  the  drowsy  hour. 
The  partridge  bursts  away  on  whirring  wings. 
Deep  mourns  the  turtle  in  sequester'd  bower, 
*  "^ .'       :  '    "'"'"•  ^-'^'^  her  aerial  tour! 

Aim  Miriii  i«rtt.  cm  wis  v>m*«  •.w..  •«»•  «..-.••..  >_  ^  « 


Having  ascended  Highgate-hiU  we  seemed  to 
breathe  a  more  attenuated  atmosphere,  and  began 
to  view  with  pleasure  the  beauties  of  the  surround* 
ing  country.  From  the  brow  of  the  hill  we  are 
presented  with  a  view  of  the  Metropolis,  extend* 
ing  from  Chelsea  to  Limehouse !  The  numerous 
steeples  impart  to  the  city  a  beautiful  appearance, 
while  St.  Paul's  cathedral  and  Westminster  abbey^ 
rearing  their  awful  heads,  confer  grandeur  and 
solemnity. 

Highgate  is  a  pleasant  village,  and  the  resort  of 
genteel  families  during  the  summer  season.    At 
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this  place  the  absurd  custom  is  almost  obsolete  of 
swearing  the  country  people  on  their  way  to  Lont- 
don ; — SL  pair  of  large  honis  are  produc^^  when 
they  take  an  oath,  not  to  eat  brown  bread  provided  - 
they  can  get  white^  dc.  They  are  then  taxed  with 
a  treat  of  liquor  to  the  company.  It  was  at  the 
Earl  of  Arundel's  house,  HJghgate,  that  the  great 
Lord  Bacon  breathed  his  last,  the  9th  of  Aprils 
1626,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He 
owed  his  death  to  an  excessive  prosecution  of  his 
experiments  in  philosophy.  In  the  last  letter  he 
ever  wrote,  he  compares  himself  to  Pliny  the  elder^ 
who  lost  his  life  by  inqiiiriog  into  the  first  tre- 
mendous eruption  of  Vesuvius,  with  a  too  danger- 
ous curiosity. 

From  Highgate  is  a  gradual  descent  into  a  de- 
lightfiil  country.  Having  once  had  lodgings  here^ 
I  recollected,  with  pleasure,  the  purity  of  its  air, 
and  the  extent  of  the  prospect  which  cheers  the 
eye  and  gladdens  the  heart. 

We  soon  rolled  along  ov&c  FincMejf  Common^ 
once  noted  for  the  depredations  of  highwaymen, 
whose  bodies  suspended  on  the  gibbet  used  here  to 
meet  the  eye  of  the  traveller  in  terrible  succession  ! 
It  is  now  cleared  of  these  unhappy  men,  who  infest 
and  disgrace  civilized  society.  On  this  Common 
was  encamped,  in  the  year  1745,  a  large  body  of 
troops,  whence  they  marched  northward,  for  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  then  raging  in  Scot- 
land. The  Gtuirds  proceeding  to  Finchky  Common^ 
on  this  memorable  occasion,  by  Hogarth,  is  a 
picture,  which  we  have  all  seen;  it  exhibits  a 
h5 
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laughable  scene  of  confused  merriment  and  diver- 
sion. On  the  verge  of  the  common  are  some  neat 
villas  recently  erected:  and  Whetstone^  a  little 
village  at  its  extremity,  is  recommended  to  us  by 
its  rural  simplicity.  Finchley  Common  is  now  in- 
closed. 

Chipping  Bamet  is  a  small  town  of  no  distinc- 
tion; it  has  indeed  a  rough  pillar  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  which  commemorates  a  bloody 
l)attle  fought  on  that  spot,  Easter  Day,  1471. 
The  contest  was  between  the  two  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  and  proved  decisive  in  favour  oi 
Edward  IV.,  his  great  foe,  the  king-making  Earl 
of  Warwick  being  slain.  The  mischiefs  of  war 
are  incalculable.  The  inflamed  passions  of  men 
in  arms  resemble  the  tornado^  which  sweeps  every 
object  into  destruction  i 

Alas !  crea  wm    ■ 

When  science  roams  at  large  about  the  world,. 

When  men  woald  fain  be  thought  exceeding  wise^ 

And  talk  of  reason  and  religion  too, 

As  Iboi^b  their  hearts  felt  what  tbeir  tongues  repeat. 

Even  fwm  the  monster  triumphs !  amfhlbtt;. 

A  few  miles  beyond  Bamet,  on  the  right,  stands 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  present  members  for  Mid- 
dlesex, George  Byng,  Esq.,  an  enlightened  and 
consistent  friend  of  liberty. 

We  reached  St.  Alharis  about  breakfast-time, 
distant  twenty-one  miles  from  London.  The  an- 
tiquity of  this  place  entitles  it  to  attention. 

ITie  tovm  of  St.  Alban  is  not  large,  but  of 
rather  a  pleasant  appearance.    It  has  little  trade 
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of  any  kind.  The  magnitude  of  its  abbey-church 
strikes  the  eye  of  the  beholder  with  awe.  Its  in- 
terior is  enriched  with  monuments  worthy  atten- 
tion. That  of  Humphrey,  commonly  called  the 
Good  Duke  of  Gloucester,  has  an  inscription  allud- 
ing to  the  detection  of  a  &lse  miracle,  common 
in  the  age  of  credulity,  when  he  lived.  Upon  the 
pulling  up  of  a  trap-door  you  descend  into  a  vaults 
containing  a  battered  leaden  coffin,  with  a  few 
bones,  said  to  be  those  of  Duke  Humphrey ;  to 
deny  or  prove  the  assertion  is  equally  impossible. 
I  however  took  the  bones  into  my  hand,  when  a 
melancholy  sensation  stole  across  my  mind,  sug- 
gested by  the  passing  nature  of  all  human  glory ! 

In  or  near  this  town  two  battles  were  fought  in 
the  bloody  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster.  That 
in  1445,  was  the  first  conflict,  and  terminated  in 
favour  of  the  Yorkists.  The  valiant  Clifford  and 
the  great  Earl  of  Somerset  were  slain  in  it,  and 
the  King,  Henry  VI.,  taken  prisoner.  The  second 
battle,  in  1461,  ended  in  a  complete  victory  to 
Queen  Margaret,  at  the  head  of  the  Lancastrians. 

In  one  of  the  churches  belonging  to  St.  Albania 
is  a  handsome  monument  to  the  memory  of  Lcnrd 
Chancellor  Bacon,  whose  death  at  Highgate  has 
been  already  mentioned.  He  is  represented  sitting 
in  a  chair  in  a  thoughtful  posture,  and  beneath 
him  is  a  Latin  inscription  to  this  purport : 

**  Francis  Bacor ,  Baron  of  Yernlam  and  Viscotint  of  St* 
Alban ;  or  by  his  more  known  titles,  the  Light  of  the 
Sciences  and  the  Law  of  Eloquence,  was  thus  accustomed 
to  sit)  who,  after  having  unraveHcd  aU  the  mysteries  of 
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nataral  and  eivil  wisdom,  fulfilled  the  decree  of  natuFe>— 
that  things  joined  should  be  loosed  !^\n  the  year  of  oar 
Lord  1626y  and  of  his  age  sixty  .six. 

*'  This  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  so  great  a  man  by  Thomai 
Meautys,  who  reverenced  him  while  living,  and  admires  him 
dead  I" 


The  above  inscription  is  the  panegjrric  of  a  friend, 
but  just  in  point  of  literary  commendation.  Pope 
and  Thomson,  indeed,  alluding  to  the  charge  of 
bribery,  have  delineated  his  character  with  impar- 
tiality, though  we  do  not  look  for  the  exactness ' 
of  truth  in  the  language  of  poetry : 

If  parts  allore  thee,  think  how  Bacon  sbfai'd. 

The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest,  of  mankind  I      popk. 

Thine  is  a  Bacon,  hapless  in  his  choice. 

Unit  to  stand  the  civil  storms  of  state; 

And  through  the  rude  barbarity  of  Courts, 

'With  firm,  but  pliant  virtue,  forward  still 

To  urge  bis  course— him  for  the  studious  shade 

Kind  nature  form*d^-deep,  comprehensive,  clear^ 

Exact  and  elegant — in  one  rich  soul 

Plato,  the  Stajryrite,  and  Tully  join'd. 

The  great  deliverer  he  !  who,  from  the  gloom 

Of  cloister'd  Monks  and  jargon-teaching  schoob, 

liCd  forth  the  true  phihsoph^ — there  long 

Held  in  the  magic  charms  of  words  and  forms, 

And  definitions  void,  he  led  her  forth. 

Daughter  of  Heav'n !  that  slow  ascending  still. 

Investigating  sure  the  cbain  of  things, 

With  radiant  finger  points  to  heav'n  again  t  thomiow. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  investigating  his  poll- 
tieai  cbaract^;  .but  the  greatest  blame  is  laid  upon 
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bis  servants.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  <^ 
them  were  guilty  of  bribery,  and  that  their  Lord 
had  this  opinion  of  them ;  for  one  day,  during  hia 
trials  passing  through  a  room  where  his  domestics 
were  sitting,  upon  their  rising  to  salute  him,  h? 
said,  Sit  down — my  masters^  your  rise  has  been  my 
fall!  The  author  of  the  Biographic  Briiannica 
remarks,  that  it  was  peculiar  to  Lord  Bacon  tp 
have  nothing  narrow  or  selfish  in  his  composition; 
he  gave  away  without  concern  whatever  he  po^ 
sessed,  and  believing  other  men  of  the  same  mind» 
he  received  with  as  little  consideration. 

In  the  vicinity  of  St.  Alban's  are  the  vestiges 
of  the  town  of  Ferulamj  &mous  in  the  days  of  the 
Romans.  The  old  walls  lying  scattered  throu^* 
out  the  fields,  and  almost  concealed  from  the  eye 
by  the  luxuriancy  of  vegetation,  created  a  solemn 
impression  on  my  mind. 

It  is  conjectured,  from  the  situation  of  Verulam^ 
that  it  was  the  town  of  CassivelaunuSj  so  well  de- 
fended by  woods  and  marshes,  which  was  taken 
by  CsBsar.  In  Nero's  time  it  was  esteemed  a  Muf 
fddpium ;  or  a  town  whose  inhabitants  enjoyed  the 
fights  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  It  was 
injured  by  the  Britons  during  the  war  betweei^ 
the  Romans  and  Boadicea,  Queen  of  the  Iceni: 
though  Verulam  flourished  again,  and  became  a 
city  of  note,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saxons :  but  Uther 
Pendragon,  the  Briton,  recovered  it  with  diffi* 
culty.    After  his  death,  Verulam  fell  again  into 
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the  hands  of  the  Saxons ;  but  by  frequent  wars  it 
was  at  last  ruined. 

St.  Alban's,  it  is  well  known,  derives  its  name 
from  Alban,  said  to  be  the  first  martyr  for  Chris- 
tianity in  Britain ;  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
he  suffered  during  the  great  persecution  under  the 
reign  of  Diocletian.  The  story,  however,  told  by 
Bede,  is  too  miraculous  for  belief.  And  the  im- 
mortal Milton,  speaking  of  his  history,  concludes 
with  saying,  that  ^^  his  martyrdom,  foiled  and 
worse  martyred  with  the  fabling  zeal  of  some  idle 
fancies,  more  fond  of  miracles  than  apprehensive 
of  truth,  deserves  no  longer  digression." 

St.  Alban's  has  several  respectable  dissenting 
places  of  worship,  one  of  which  has  an  excellent 
charity  school. 

A  little  higher  up  stands  the  parish  of  Welu/yn^ 
where  Dr.  Edward  Yoimg  was  Rector  for  many 
years,  dying  there  in  the  year  1765,  at  a  very 
advanced  period  of  life.  On  this  spot  his  Night 
Thoughts  y/fere  composed,  which,  though  a  favourite 
with  the  public,  on  account  of  its  interesting  me- 
lancholy, yet  seems  in  some  detached  parts  to 
reflect  on  the  Divine  goodness.  Hence^  on  their 
first  appearance,  an  ingenious  rq)Iy  was  made  to 
these  parts,  entitled  Day  Thoughts^  or  a  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Benevolence  of  the  Deity.* 

We  next  came  to  Dunstable^  a  poor  place^  just 

*  See  the  BeatUies  of  Youngs  'with  a  memoir  prefixed,  by  J. 
Etans.  Anecdotes  iviU  be  there  foand  illostratiTe  of  a  strange 
mixture  of  melancholy  and  cheerfnlness,  by  which^thii  emlneiU 
l^oet  wai  distingnished. 
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within  the  borders  of  Bedfordshire.  Here  we 
changed  coaches^  being  halfway  to  Northampton. 
A  manufacture  of  straw  hats,  with  hand-baskets 
and  toys,  is  the  chief  employ  of  the  inhabitants* 
Fashion,  that  fickle  goddess,  now  favours  this 
species  of  human  ingenuity.  It  so  happened  that 
several  women  were  assembled  in  the  midst  of  the 
street  near  the  inn,  scolding  about  some  theft 
which  had  that  morning  been  committed  amongst 
them  by  one  of  their  chUdren.  One  female,  pale 
and  trembling  with  passion,  discovered  no  con- 
temptible powers  of  oratory ! 

In  this  town  the  sentence  of  divorce  was  pro* 
Bounced  against  Catherinr,  Queen  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  by  Archbishop  C  anmer.  Many  roads 
leading  to  London  meet  here  together,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  old  adage,  <*  As  plain  as  Dunstable 
iXMui.**  Mr.  Woodward  having  mentioned  that 
the  larks  about  this  place  are  remarkably  large, 
and  esteemed  the  best  in  England,  humorously 
adds,  "  Why  the  best?  is  the  inquiry  of  the  natu- 
ralists :  are  their  notes  more  melodious — their  pl©- 
mage  richer — their  shape  more  elegant? — Hold! 
inquisitive  reader !  the  gentle  writer  is  sorry  to 
inform  thee,  that  they  are  generally  esteemed  the 
best  for  the  spity  and  an  approved  additi<»i  to  a 
city  entertainment*' 

Wbobum  was  the  next  town  at  which  we  arrived, 
having  a  lai^e  church ;  but  it  is  an  inconsiderable 
place  of  no  celebrity.  One  thing,  however,  crea- 
ted a  smile.  The  few  streets,  which  are  indifiFer- 
ently  laid  out,  are  at  each  comer  distinguished  by 
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a  name^  after  the  manner  of  our  metropolis  !  It 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1724 ;  but  was  re- 
built, together  with  the  market-place,  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  IVoobum  Sands  are  of  some 
extent,  and  the  patience  of  the  traveller  is  put  to 
the  test  by  wading  through  them.  Near  Wooburiji 
stands  Woobum  Abbey^  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  a  venerable  mansion,  encircled  by  a  park 
of  considerable  extent.  The  annual  sheep-shearing 
feast  had  just  been  held,  and  was  attended  by 
crowds  of  people.  Agriculturalists,  even  irom 
Germany  and  Ireland,  were  present  on  the  occa- 
sion. Prizes  are  given  away  to  the  meritorious 
competitors — and  hundreds  entertained  by  his 
Grace,  with  old  English  hospitality  ! 

From  time  immemorial,  sheep^kearing  has  been 
a  period  of  rural  festivity.  These  harmless  ani- 
mals yield  their  fleecy  coverings  for  our  copnfoit 
and  support,  but  under  the  hands  of  the  shearer 
they  qiust  experience  uneasy  sensations.  The  dis- 
sipation of  their  fears  is  dius  delineated  by  our 
favourite  poet,  Thomson : 

Fear  not,  je  gentle  tribes !  'tis  not  the  knife 
Of  horrid  slaughter  that  is  o*er  yoa  way'd  ; 
No,  'tis  the  tender  swain's  weil-guided  sheart, 
Who  having  now,  to  pay  bis  annual  share, 
'  Borrow'd  your  fleece,  to  yoa  a  cambroiis  load, 

Will  send  you  bounding  to  your  hills  again  I 

The  late  amiable  Duke  turned  his  attention  to 
the  pursuits  <^  agriculture.  Hence  the  origin  of 
this  institution.  His  premature  and  sudden  death 
was  a  loss  to  the  country.    To  use  the  words  of 
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that  eloquent  statesman^  the  late  Charles  Fox»  *\He 
was  carried  off  at  a  period  of  life  when  he  waa 
young  enough  to  enjoy  all  its  blessings,  and  vigor- 
ous enough  to  perform  all  its  duties;  when  he 
himself  looked  forward  to  years  of  happiness,  and 
when  society  might  have  expected  to  be  Jong  bene<^ 
fited  by  his  benevolence,  his  energy,  and  his  wis- 
dom. Had  he  been  snatched  away  in  early  youthf 
however  distressing  the  event  to  his  relations,  the 
public  calamity  would  not  have  been  so  consider* 
able*  The  fairest  promises  are  often  fallacious: 
the  best  founded  hopes  are  not  always  fulfilled. 
He  is  as  deeply  and  universally  lamented  as  ever 
any  subject  was,  and  be  must  long  live  in  the  re- 
collection of  a  grateful  posteiity/'  It  is  but  justice 
to  add,  that  the  present  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
late  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Irelandi  treads  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  illustrious  brother,  and  enters  into 
his  patriotic  schemi^  with  cordiality. 

Woobum  Abbey  is  an  extensive  and  magnifi« 
ceot  pile^  havmg  the  appearance  of  ducal  dignity. 
Its  ground  plan  forms  a  square  of  2Q0  feet,  con- 
taining a  quadrangular  court  of  no  small  dimen- 
sions. Among  the  number  of  paintings,  by  which 
the  interior  is  embellished,  portraits  constitute  the 
chief  excellence  of  the  collection.  That  of  Lord 
William  Russel^  beheaded  in  the  centre  of  Lin- 
cohi's  Inn  Fields,  July  1683,  merely  for  his  at- 
tachment to  the  constitution  and  liberties  of  hia 
country,  cannot  be  contemplated  by  the  family 
without  interesting  emotions.  When,  five  yeara 
afterwards,  James  the  Second,  bearing  of  the  land* 
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ing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  requested  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  Lord  Hussel's  father, 
the  Earl  replied  in  these  terms  of  pointed  re- 
proach— "  I  had  a  son,  Sire^  who  could  have  ad- 
vised your  Majesty  ! "  Merciless  are  the  ravages  of 
tyranm^ 

A  certain  writer  speaking  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  noticing  the  quantities  of  fir  and 
other  trees  near  the  adjacent  roads,  forming  an- 
tique boughs  into  impenetrable  thickets,  observes, 
^^  That  in  the  autumnal  season  at  the  time  of  sun- 
set, nothing  in  nature  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
these  thickets:  for  by  their  broad  light  and  shade, 
and  varied  dispositions,  they  afford  a  rich  treat  to 
the  admirers  of  woodland  scenery.  As  the  sun 
gradually  sinks  below  the  horizon,  every  leaf  of 
the  stately  oak  and  towering  elm  appears  studded 
with  gold,  which  is  every  where  finely  contrasted 
by  the  deep  green  of  innumerable  firs;  while  the 
glowing  yellow  of  the  departing  rays  of  light  re- 
flected from  the  adjoining  sands,  adds  additional 
splendour  to  the  landscape.'' 

We  came  to  Newport  Pagnell,  a  town  with 
tolerable  good  inns.  Here  we  dined.  The  ma- 
nufacture of  lace  is  carried  on  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  which  is  a  sort  of  mart  for  that 
article,  and  flourishes  by  that  means.  The  paper 
manu&cture  is  the  other  branch  of  their  employ- 
ment. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  Newport  Pagnell,  Cow- 
P£R,  the  poet,  resided;  first  at  Olney,  and  then 
at  the  little  village  of  Weston,  where  the  Task 
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was  composed  in  a  style  which  has  rendered  it  the 
subject  of  public  admiration.  The  charms  of  this 
part  of  the  country  are  introduced  into  his  poems; 
and  the  elegant  work,  lately  published,  entitled, 
•*  Cknvper  Illustratedy^  with  twelve  engraved  views, 
proves  that  the  poet  had  copied  nature  with  fide- 
lity. He  died  April  25,  1800,  having  been  re- 
duced for  some  time  before  his  decease  to  a  state 
of  extreme  debility.  The  life  of  Cowper,  by  Mr. 
Hayley,  may  be  termed  an  elegant  and  affection- 
ate tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory.  **  Nature 
(says  his  biographer)  was  prodigal  of  her  favours 
to  Cowper,  in  person  as  well  as  in  mind.  He 
was  of  a  middle  stature^  rather  strong,  and  deli- 
rate  in  the  form  of  his  limbs-^his  hair  was  of  ft 
light-brown  colour,  his  eyes  a  bluish-grey,  his 
complexion  ruddy,  and  even  when  oppressed  with 
age,  his  features  expressed  all  the  powers  of  his 
mind  and  all  the  s^oisibility  of  his  heart.  By  a 
fervent  application  to  the  Bible,  and  studying  the 
eloquence  and  energy  of  the  Prophets,  he  made 
the  best  possible  preparation  for  great  poetical 
achievements,  and  incessantly  treasured  in  his  mind 
those  stores  of  sublimity,  sentiment,  and  expres- 
sion, which  gradually  raised  him  to  the  purest 
heights  of  poetical  renown.  He  has  proved  that 
verse  and  devotion  are  natural  allies :  he  has  shown 
that  true  poetical  genius  cannot  be  more  delight- 
fully employed,  than  in  diffusing  through  the 
heart  and  mind  of  man  a  filial  affection  for  his 
Maker,  with  a  firm  and  cheerful  trust  in  his  word 
-^and  the  universal  admiration  excited    by   hia 
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writings,  will  be  heighteixed  to  the  friends  of  virtue 
by  the  reflection,  that  excellent  as' they  appear, 
they  were  surpassed  by  the  gentleness,  the  bene- 
volence, and  the  sanctity  of  his  life,"  To  you,  my 
dear  young  friend,  this  mention  of  Cowper  calls 
for  no  apology.  When  under  my  care,  you  well 
recollect  reading  the  efiiisicnis  of  his  Muse  with 
delight  I  then  pointed  him  out  to  you  as  the  poet 
of  Freedom  and  of  Christianity* 

In  reaching  Newport  I  should  have  mentioned 
that  I  left  on  the  right  the  little  town  of  Ampthill^ 
noted  for  having  been  the  residence  of  Catherine, 
wife  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  during  the  time  her 
unjust  divorce  was  in  agitation.  This  event  i« 
C-0!!i!ncmcrated  by  the  foUgwlng  inscription  on  » 
column,  where  the  old  castle  stood  The  column 
itself  cost  above  one  hundred  pounds,  and  th« 
lines  were  written  by  Horace  Walpole: 

In  days  of  old  here  Ampthiirs  towers  were  seen, 
The  mournftil  refuge  of  an  injured  qaeen ; 
Here  flowed  ber  pure,  but  nnaYaUing  tears. 
Here  blinded  zeal  &ustain'd  her  sinking  yean  ; 
Yet  Freedom  hence  her  radiant  banner  wav'd. 
And  love  aveng'd  a  realm  by  priests  enslav'd. 
From  Catherine's  wrongs  a  nation's  bliss  was  spread, 
And  Luther^s  light  from  Henry's  lawless  bed ! 

About  seven  in  the  evening  we  reached  North- 
ampton, passing  by  a  fine  Gothic  edifice  called 
Queeris  Cross,  within  a  mile  of  the  town.  It  was 
erected  by  King  Edward  the  First,  to  the  memory 
of  his  beloved  Queen  Eleanor :  who,  when  ber 
husband  was  wounded  by  a  JMoor,  in  his  expe- 
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dition  to  the  Holy  Land,  (1272,)  she  sucked  the 
▼enom  out  of  the  wound,  by  which  Edward  was 
ciired9  and  she  escaped  unhurt !  The  Queen  died 
at  Herdley,  Lincolnshire,  Nov.  29,  1290.  The 
body  was  carried  for  interment  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  at  every  place  where  the  procession 
had  rested,  King  £dward  caused  one  of  these 
piliars  or  crosses  to  be  erected. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  tender  affections 
operating  on  the  higher  classes  of  society.  Amidst 
ihe  pageantry  of  their  station,  they  remain  sus- 
ceptible of  mutual  attachments,  and  when  broken 
by  death,  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
el^y  and  sepulchral  column  in  order  to  assuage' 
the  common  sorrows  of  mortality !  In  Wood- 
wwrd's  Eccentric  Excursions,  travellers  plodding. 
knee*deep  in  the  Woobum  sands,  as  well  as  anti- 
quarians, &C.  peeping  at  this  cross,  are  represented 
in  an  attitude  calculated  to  excite  our  risibility  ! 

Northampton  is  a  neat  town,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nen:  The  market-place  is  spacious, 
and  is  reckoned  one  of  tlie  handsomest  in  Europe. 
All  Saints  church  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
making  a  prominent  appearance,  the  portico  being 
supported  by  twelve  columns  of  the  Ionic  order; 
and  a  statue  of  King  Charles  the  Second  orna- 
ments the  ballustrade.  The  interior  of  the  church 
is  neat,  and  decorated  with  several  monuments. 
The  6gures  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  near  the  altar, 
are  entitled  to  attention. 

To  the  church  of  All  Saints^  already  mentioned, 
attades    an  humorous  anecdote  of  Cowper  the 
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poet,  told  by  himself  in  a  letter  to  a  friaid,  in 
these  words.  It  is  here  introduced,  because  it 
displays  the  cheerfulness  of  his  temper,  though  at 
other  times  awfully  depressed  by  derangement: 
'^  On  Monday  morning  last,  Sam  brought  me 
word  that  there  was  a  man  in  the  kitchen  who  de- 
sired to  speak  with  me.  I  ordered  him  in.  A 
plain  decent  elderly  figure  made  its  appearance^ 
and,  being  desired  to  sit,  spoke  as  follows : — <  Sir, 
I  am  clerk  of  the  parish  of  All  Saints,  Northamp- 
ton, brother  of  Mr.  C.  the  upholsterer.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  person  in  my  office  to  annex  to  a 
bill  of  mortality  which  he  publishes  at  Christmas 
a  copy  of  verses — ^you  would  do  me  a  great  favour^ 
Sir,  if  you  would  furnish  me  with  one.*  To  this 
I  replied,  '  Mr.  C.  you  have  several  men  of  geniua 
in  your  town,  why  have  you  not  applied  to  some 
of  them  ?    There  is  a  namesake  of  yours  in  par* 

ticular,    C the  statuary^    who^  every   body 

knows,  is  a  first-rate  maker  of  verses;  he  surely 
of  all  the  world  is  the  man  for  your  purpose.* 
•  Alas !  Sir,  I  have  heretofore  borrowed  help  firom 
him;  but  he  is  a  gentleman  of  ^o  mtich readings 
that  the  people  of  our  town  cannot  understand 
him.*  I  confess  to  you,  my  dear  Sir,  that  I  felt 
all  the  force  of  the  compliment  implied  in  this 
speech,  and  was  almost  ready  to  answer.  Perhaps, 
my  good  fiiendj  they  may  find  me  unintelligibly 
top  for  the  same  reason.  But  on  asking  him  wh^ 
ther  he  had  walked  over  to  Weston  on  purpose  to 
implore  the  assistance  of  my  Muse,  and  on  hia 
replying  in  the  alSrmrtive,  I  felt  my  mortifi^ 
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vanity  a  little  ccmsoled,  and  pitying  the  poor  man's 
distress,  which  appeared  to  be  considerably  pro- 
mised to  supply  him; — the  waggon  has  accord- 
ingly gone  this  day  to  Northampton,  loaded  in 
part  with  my  efiiisions  in  the  mortuary  style.  A 
fig  for  poets  who  write  epitaphs  upon  individuals, 
I  have  written  crw  that  serves  two  hundred  per- 
sons !''  THheaejamofus  lines  may  be  seen  subjoined 
to  an  edition  of  Cowper's  Poems,  lately  published. 

St  Sepulchre's  church,  at  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  town,  close  to  the  road  which  leads  to 
Market  Harborough,  is  worthy  of  examination. 
It  is  very  ancient,  and  built  after  the  form  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  A  singular  circum- 
stance took  place  there  a  few  years  ago.  During 
the  service  one  morning,  a  noise  was  heard  be« 
neath  a  pew,  which  increasing,  the  people  rushed 
out  of  the  church,  and  the  good  parson  coming 
down  from  the  pulpit,  ran  after  them  !  The  bot- 
tom of  the  pew  was  taken  up,  but  nothing  was  to 
be  seen :  some  thought  the  disturbance  was  raised 
by  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman  buried  near  the  spot 
—whilst  others  were  of  opinion,  that  Satan  had 
hit  upon  this  wicked  trick  to  put  an  end  to  their 
devotions !  Probably  some  vermin  wanted  the 
riot  act  read  to  them ;  though  it  is  singular  that 
they  should  have  been  troublesome  only  on  this 
occasion. 

The  County  Infirmary^  also,  is  entitled  to  atten- 
tiont  The  wards  are  so  neat  and  convenient,  the 
whole  building  so  clean  and  airy,  that  it  deserves 
a  high  degree  of  commendation*     The  comrnm 
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hallf  where  the  assizes  are  held,  is  spacious  and 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  prisoii  being 
adjoining,  the  culprit  reaches  the  bar  by  means  of 
a  subterraneous  communication.  Upon  the  bar  is 
A  species  of  iron  machinery  resembling  an  hand^ 
cuff',  which  is  used  for  inflicting  the  punishment  of 
burning  the  hand !  On  the  instrument  is  this  motto 
-^Come  not  here  again — an  admonition  one  would 
think  scarcely  necessary  for  an  individual  who  had 
once  undergone  so  painful  an  operation.  It  seems, 
indeed,  to  intimate,  either  that  the  punishment 
itsdf  was  not  adapted  to  answer  its  end,  or  that 
human  depravity  is  seldom  eradicated.  Besides 
the  churches  already  mentioned,  there  are  two 
others ;  one  with  a  handsome  square  tower,  the 
other  with  an  antique  appearance ;  there  are  like- 
wise two  Independent  Meeting-houses,  and  one 
belonging  to  the  Baptists. 

A  little  out  of  the  town  is  Beckefs  well,  a  fine 
spring  of  water;  but  I  could  not  ascertain  why  it 
was  thus  denominated.  Close  to  it  is  a  beautiful 
walk,  overlooking  the  meadows,  through  which 
the  river  Nen  winds  itself  in  gentle  evolutions. 
The  streets  of  Northampton  are  regular,  and  the 
houses  possess  uniformity.  In  one  of  the  streets 
was  shewn  me  an  old  edifice,  where  the  original 
of  Richardson's  Pamela  once  lived,  for  novelists 
of  ability  generally  draw  their  portraits  from  na- 
ture, and  hence  their  admirable  fidelity. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  several  discon- 
tented students  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  came 
and  erected  a  little  academy  here  for  every  branch 
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of  leftKT^g;  bnt  in  a  short  time  it  vvbs  dissolyed 
by  the  King's  order,  because,  it  was  said,  k  would 
be  a  manifest  damage  and  inconvenience  to  the  an-^ 
cient  University  of  Oxford.* 

To  me,  I  confess,  Northampton,  and  its  vici- 
nity, possessed  additional  charms  on  account  of 
their  having  been  the  residence  of  Doddridge  and 
Hervey,  two  pious  and  learned  divines;  the  former 
amongst  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  the  latter  be- 
longing to  the  Church  of  England* 

Dr.  Philip  Doddridge  was  bom  in  London  in 
1702,  settled  tutor  at  an  academy  at  Northampton, 
1729,  and  died  of  a  consumption  at  Lisbon,  17519 
whither  he  had  gone  for  his  recovery.  His  semi- 
nary was  in  bi^  reputation,  and  he  was  esteemed 
as  well  by  churchmen  as  by  dissenters.  His  la- 
bours and  writings  entitle  him  to  the  respect  of 
posterity.  His  Family  Expositor,  in  six  volumes, 
Syo.,  is  a  treasure  of  sacred  criticism  and  pious 
rdlections.  The  late  Bishop  Poiteus  recommends 
this  work  in  his  valuable  tract  on  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity.  It  has  gone  through  several 
octavo  impressions.  A  superb  quarto  edition  of 
it  has  been  published,  with  an  exquisitely  finished 
head,  and  appropriate  embellishments.  A  neat 
monument  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  this  good 
roan  in  his  own  meeting  here,  and  the  following 

*  I  have  been  able  to  add  this  more  particiilnr  description  of 
Northampton^  from  baviog  spent  a  few  dn>s  there  at  Chrhtmas^ 
mach  to  my  satisfactioDj  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Horsey,  for  whom  I 
twice  officiated,  I  beg  leave  thus  publicly  to  return  my  best 
thanks  fo^  his  poUte  and  friendly  attefitiens. 

I 
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inscription  was  drawn  np  by  his  much-esteemed 
.friaid,  Gilbert  West,  Esq- 

To  the  memory  of 

Philip  Doddridge,  D.  D. 

Twenty-one  Years  Pastor  of  this  Church, 

Director  of  a  flovrbhing  Academy, 

And  Author  of  msny  eicceUeot  WriliogB  % 

By  which 

His  pious,  benevolent,  and  indefatigable  Zeal 

To  make  Men  wise,  good,  and  happy. 

Will  fur  better  be  made  kBown, 

And    perpetuated    much    looger. 

Than  by  this  obscure  add  perishing  Marble^    , 

The  humble   Monument,    not  of  his   Praise, 

But  of  their  Esteem,  Affection,  and  Regre^ 

Who  knew  him,  lovM  Mm,  and  lament  him,   , 

And  who  are  desirous  of  recording, 

In  this  Inscription, 

Their  friendly  but  faithful  Testimony 

To  the  many  amiable  and  Christian  Virtues 

That  adorned  his  more  prlyate  Character, 

By   which,    ikongh    iMd^     he    yet    tp^aketky 

And  still  present  in  remembrance. 

Forcibly,  though  silently,  admonlshelb 

Bis  once  beloved  and  ever  grateful  Flock. 

He  was  born  June  $6,  1702, 

And  died  October  26,  1751, 

Aged  50. 

When  I  was  at  Northampton,  the  mpnument 
had  just  been  cleaned,  and  each  individual  beWg- 
ing  to  the  congregation  gave  a  trifle  towards  de- 
fraying the  expense;  I  menticm  this  oircuioistance 
merely  to  shew  the  reader  bow  much  the  memory 
of  this  good  man  is  stUl  cherished  there;  for  an 
intelligent  worthy  rdative  of  mine,  Mrs.  C.  (now 
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deceased)  wlio  was  not  a  measber  of  die  meeting, 
told  me  she  never  gare  her  mite  with  greater  plea- 
sure and  satis&ction. 

The  piety  of  Dr.  Doddridge  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  lines,  which  he  wrote  under 
the  motto  of  his  family  armsy  Let  us  live  whilst  we 
live — Dvu  VITIMU8  tiyamus,  which  Mr.  Orton 
declares  to  be  expressive  of  his  general  temper, 
and  which  Dr.  Johnson  pronounces  to  be  the  finest 
epigram  in  the  En^^ish  language:— 

<*  LiTB  while  yon  lire,"  the  Bpicare  would  laj, 
**  And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day.** 
"  Live  while  you  lUe,"  the  sacred-  Preacher  crid, 
**  And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flics  !** 
*'  Lord,  in  my  Tiews  let  both  united  bei 
*'  I  live  in  pUasun  when  I  live  to  thu!^ 

Kor  must  I  omit  to  mention,  in  terms  of  com« 
mendation,  his  candxmr  towards  those  who  differed 
from  him  in  religious  sentiment.  Sensdess  dis- 
tinctions, artfiil  insinuations,  and  savage  anathe* 
mas,  he  abhorred  firom  his  soul,  persuaded  that 
they  had  no  connexion  with  pure  and  imadulterated 
Christianity. 

Dr.  Doddridge  shone  in  private  no  less  than  in 
public  life ;  an  excellent  husband  and  an  a0ection- 
ate  &ther.  His  wife  and  children  revered  his  me- 
9HHry.'  The  following  lines,  addressed  by  him  to 
his  wife^  bear  honourable  testimony  to  the  holy 
"tftate  of  matrimony : 

What,  though  thru  whole  years  are  eadedi 
Since  the  priest  has  joined  onr  hands, 

Every  rolling  year  has  tended 
Only  (o  endear  our  bands  I 
I2 
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Let  tile  waoloB  wit  dernle  it. 

Husband  is  a  charmini^  name, 
None  can  say,  but  who  has  tried  it. 

How  enjoyment  feeds  the  flame ! 

Wives  our  better  angels  are  | 

Angels  in  their  loveliest  dress, 
Gentle  soothers  of  our  care. 

Smiling  gdardiaDt  of  our  peape ! 

Hapfyy  state  of  nnrlal  treaiores. 

Circling  maze  of  noble  love. 
Where  the  senses*  highest  pleasures, 

But  the  meanest  blessing  prove ! 

Mrs.  Doddridge  survived  her  husband  forty 
years,  djring  in  the  year  1790,  at  Tewkesbury,  hav- 
ing reached  an  advanced  age.  Dr.  Doddridge 
caught  a  violent  cold  by  going  in  the  month  of 
December  to  inter  at  St.  Alban's  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  his  patron  altnost  from  infancy,  which  ter- 
minated in  his  dissoiution.  At  their  last  interview 
these  great  men  conversed  upon  the  nature  of  the 
happiness  of  heaven— in  consequence  of  which 
Dr.  Doddridge  had  a  singular  dream.  It  was 
usBally  thus  told  by  Dt.  Clarke's  son : 

**  Dr.  Doddridge  and  my  father  had  been  con- 
versing together  one  evening  on  the  nature  of  the 
separate  state,  and  on  the  probability,  that  the 
scenes  upon  which  the  soul  would  first  enter  after 
its  leaving  the  body,  would  bear  a  near  resem- 
blance to  those  it  had  been  conversant  with  while 
on  earth,  that  it  might,  by  degrees,  be  prepared 
for  the  more  sublime  happiness  of  the  heavenly 
WORLD :  this,  and  other  conversation  of  the  same 
kind,  probably  occasioned  the  following  dream : — 
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**  Dr.  Doddridge  imagined  himself  danger- 
eudy  ill  at  a  friend's  house  in  London :  after  lying 
ia  this  state  for  some  time,  he  thought  his  soul  left 
his  body,  and  took  its  (light  in  some  kind  of  fine 
vehicle,  which,  thongii  different  from  the  body  he 
had  just  quitted,  was  still  material.  He  pursued 
his  course  till  he  was  some  distance  from  the  city, 
when,  turning  back  and  reviewing  the  town,  he 
eould  not  forbear  saying  to  himself — How  trifling 
and  how  vain  do  those  affairs,  in  which  the  inha^ 
bitants  of  the  place  are  so  eagerly  employed,  ap- 
pear to  me,  a  separate  spirit !  At  laigth,  as  hit 
was  continuing  his  progress,  and  though  without 
any  certain  director,  yet  easy  and  haj^y  in  the 
thought  of  the  imiversal  providence  imd  govern* 
ment  of  Ood,  which  extend  alike  to  all  states  and 
worlds — he  was  met  by  owe,  who  told  him  he  was 
sent  to  conduct  him  to  the  place  appointed  for  his 
abode ;  from  whence  he  ccmcluded  that  it  could  be 
no  other  than  an  angel,  though  he  appeared  in  the 
form  of  an  elderly  man.  They  went  accordingly 
together,  till  they  were  come  in  sight  of  a  spacious 
building,  which  had  the  air  of  a  palace.  Upon 
inquiring  what  it  was,  his  guide  informed  him  it 
was  the  place  assigned  for  his  residence  at  present. 
Upon  this,  the  Doctor  observed,  that  he  remem- 
bered to  have  read,  while  on  earth,  that  *  Eye  had 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  the  heart  of  man 
conceived,  what  God  had  prepared  for  those  that 
love  him  ! '  whereas  he  could  easily  have  conceived 
an  idea  of  such  a  building,  from  others  he  had 
seen,  though  he  acknowledged  they  were  greatly' 
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inferior  to  this  in  elegance.  The  answer  his  Guide 
made  him  was  plainly  suggested  by  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  evening — ^it  was,  that  the  scenes  first 
presented  to  him  were  contrived  on  purpose  to 
bear  a  near  resemblance  to  those  he  had  been  ac* 
customed  to  while  on  earth,  that  his  mind  might 
be  more  easily  and  gradually  prepared  for  those 
glories  that  would  open  upon  him  hereafter,  and 
which  would,  at  first,  have  quite  dazzled  and  over* 
powered  him. 

*^  By  this  time  they  were  come  up  to  the  man- 
4on,  and  his  guide  led  him  through  a  kind  of 
saloon,  into  an  inner  parlour.  Here  the  first 
thing  that  struck  him  was  a  large  Golden  Oup^ 
which  stood  upon  a  table,  and  on  which  were  em^ 
bossed  the  figure  of  a  Vine  and  dusters  of  Grapes  I 
He  asked  the  guide  the  meaning  of  this,  who  uAd 
him  that  it  was  the  cup  in  which  hb  Saviour 
drank  new  wine  with  his  disciples  in  his  kingdom; 
also,  that  the  figures  carved  thereon  were  intended 
to  signify  the  union  between  Christ  and  his 
People;  implying,  that  as  the  grapes  derive  all 
their  beauty  and  fiavonr  from  the  vine,  so  the 
saints,  even  in  a  state  of  glory,  were  indebted  for 
their  establishment  and  happiness  to  their  union 
with  their  head^  in  whom  they  are  all  complete  ! 

**  While  they  were  thus  conversii]^,  he  heard  a 
tap  at  the  door,  and  was  informed  by  the  Angel 
k  was  the  signal  of  his  Lord's  approach,  and  was 
intended  to  prepare  him  for  the  interview.  Ac* 
cordingly  in  a  short  time  he  thought  our  Saviour 
entered  the  room,  and  upon  his  casting  himself 
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at  his  feet  he  gradously  raised  him  up»  and  with  a 
smile  of  inexpressible  complacency,  assured  hira 
of  his  &yoiir,  and  his  kind  acceptance  of  hk  fiuth- 
M  services;  and  as  a  token  of  his  peeidiar  regard^ 
and  the  intimate  friendship  with  which  he  intended 
to  honour  him,  he  took  tfie  Cnpj  and  after  drink- 
ing of  it  himself,  gave  it  into  his  hands.  The 
Doctor  would  have  declined  it  at  first  as  too  great . 
an  honour,  but  his  Lord  replied  as  to  Peter,  (in 
relation  to  washing  his  feet,)  *  If  thou  drink  not . 
with  m^  thou  hast  no  part  in  me*  This  scenes 
he  observed,  filled  him  with  a  transport  of  gratii-|i 
tude,  love,  and  admiration,  that  he  was  ready  to 
sink  under  it.  His  Master  seemed  sensible  of  it, 
and  told  him  he  must  leave  him  for  the  present,  but 
it  would  not  be  long  before  he  repeated  the  visit ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  he  would  find  enough  to  em- 
pfey  his  droughts  in  reflecting  upon  what  passed, 
and  in  contemplating  the  objects  around  him. 

^  As  soon  as  his  Loan  was  retired,   and  his 
mind  a  little  composed,  he  observed  the  room  was 
hung  round  with  picturesj   and,   upon  examining 
them  more  attentively,  he  discovered,  to  hi»  great 
surprise^  that  they  contained  the  history  of  his  own 
life$  the  most  remarkable  scenes  he  had  passed 
through  being  thus  represented  in  a  very  lively 
manner  I     It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  much 
this  would  strike  4ftnd  a^ct  his  mind.  -  The  many  - 
temptations  and  trials  he  had  been  exposed  to,  andt . 
the  instances  of  the  Divine  goodness  to  him  in  the  . 
deferent  periods  of  life^  which  were  by  this  meant  * 
all  presented  to  his  view  at    once^  excited  the « 
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Strongest  emotions  of  gratitude;  espeeiaUy  wfaen 
h6  refle^ed  that  be  was  nQw  out  of  the  reacb  of 
any  future  distress,  and  that  all  the  purposes  of 
Pivine  Lore  and  mercy  towards  him  were  at  length 
so  happily  accomplished. 

"  The  ecstasy  of  joy  and  thankfulness  into 
ivhick  these  reflections  threw  him,  was  so  great 
that  he  awoke;  but  for  some  considerable  time 
after  he  arose^  the  impression  continued  so  lively 
that  tears  of  joy  flowed  down  his  cheeks,  aad  he 
said,  that  he  never,  on  any  oceasion,  remembered 
to  have  felt  equally  stix>ng  ikkB  sentiments  of  devo*- 

TION,   LOVE,    and  GRATITUDE  I" 

Br,  DonnRiDGE  dying  at  Lisbon,  was  bnriecLin 
the  ground  belonging  to  the  Englii^  &ctory  tibere^ 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  WiUiamscm,  Chaplain  to  the 
Factory.  Last  year,  near  seventy  years  afterwacds, 
the  stone  that  covered  his  rasiains  was  sought  after^ 
and  with  difficulty  found,  so  sunk  in  the  eartbi 
and  covei^ed  with  grass  !  It  has  been  taken  np^ 
repaired,  and  is  now  laid  down  in  a  manner 
honourable  to  his  memoiy !  ^^  Tim  righteQtts  are 
held  in  everlasting  rememircmcef  but  the  memory  of 
the  wicked  shall  perish" 

My  late  intelligent  friend.  Dr.  Andrew  Kippis» 
one  of  his  pupils,  thus  closes  his  biographical  aot 
count  of  him. — **  Upon  the  whole  Dr.  Don* 
nninoE  was  not  only  a  great  man,  but  one  of  the 
most  excellent  and  useful  Christians,  and  Christian 
Ministers^  thai  ever  existed.  The  impression  of 
his  numerous  and  amiable  virtues  will  not  be 
effaced  from  my  mind  so  long  as  it  retains  any 
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sense  of  fieeling  or  reflection :  so  far  will  the  impres- 
sion be  from  being  lost  upon  me,  that  I  shall 
always  cherish  it  with  the  utmost  ardour,  and  I 
esteem  it  as  no  small  felicity  of  my  life,  that  I 
have  been  preserved  to  give  this  testimony  of 
duty,  gratitude,  and  affection,  to  the  memory 
of  my  Benefactor  J  my  Tutor^  my  Friend^  and  my 
Father!" 

I  have  just  obtained  (Sept  23,  1817)  a  literaiy 
coriadty,  with  an  account  of  which  the  young 
Geological  reader  may  be  gratified.  From  off  an 
old  stall,  in  Islis^on,  not  much  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  from  my  own  haMtation,  I  pur-^ 
chased  the  identical  quarto  manuscript  copy  of  Dr. 
Doddridgb's  principal  work,  neatly  bound  and 
lettered,  entitled,  Lectorrs  on  Pneumatoxogy, 
Ethics,  and  Theoloqt,  in  ten  parts,  wiih  partial- 
lar  references  to  the  most  considerable  authors  on  those 
subjects.  This  volume  he  drew  up  with  consum- 
mate care  for  his  pupib ;  and  its  posthumous  pub- 
lication, by  the  Reverend  and  learned  Mr.  Clarke, 
cf  Birmingham,  established  his  already  justly- 
acquired  lame  as  a  tutor  (^  young  men,  educating 
for  the  Christian  Ministry.  It  has  since  been  aug- 
mented in  size  and  value,  by  the  notes  of  Dr. 
Andrew  Kippis;  and  stfll  more  recently  by  the 
notes  of  Messrs.  Parsons  and  Williams,  in  their 
neat  and  well4cnown  edition  of  Doddridge's 
Works. 

The  m^uscript  is  in  $hort-hand,  except  proper 
names  and  technical  phrases,  which  are  written  dt 
I  5 
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fill!  lengtb.  The  Title  Page  is  qpread  out  in 
•mftll  capitals,  witlv  tbe  dote  at  the  bottom,  Norik- 
umpton^  1 740.  The  neatness  of  the  wh<4e  v<duoie^ 
distributed  into  its  several  leotttres,  with  opposite 
blank  pages,  and  ruled  with  red  ink,  is  inimitablet 
A  transcript  of  the  author's  intelligent  and  pure 
mind,  such  a  literafy  relic  cannot  fiiil  to  be  held 
ki  estimation.  Little  did  the  good  DoGt<Mr  imaigine^ 
when  he  was  passing,  as  he  did  frequently,  throc^ 
Idington,  in  his  way  fh^n  Northampton  to  the 
Meti^opcdis,  that  the  original  copy  erf*  his  fiivourite 
w<Nrk,  over  the  pages  of  which  he  had  pored  many 
an  hour,  by  ^e  pale  light  of  the  midnight  lampi 
would  be  exposed  to  sale  on  a  common  stall  near 
a  centui^  afterwards,  in  this  very  viUage,  and  fiiU 
into  the  hands  of  an  individual  who,  though  im^ 
one  of  his  own  denomination,  is  a  Protestant  Dis- 
senting Minister,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  his 
talents,  learning,  and  piety) 

Acquainted  with  the  short^hand  which  Dr.  Dod- 
30R1DOE  wrote,  I  have  amused  myself  by  examin- 
ing and  comparing  the  original  copy  with  the  last 
printed  edition;  and  was  much  pleased  to  remark 
the  strict  and  literal  cmncidence  of  the  one  with 
the  other,  exoqpting  the  additions  made  hy  ]>« 
Kippis,  and  its  subsequent  editors.  How  de* 
sirable  and  gratifying  would  it  be  to  inspect,  in  a 
similar  manner,  the  €aU6grapkSy  or  identical  copies^ 
of  THE  Four  Gospels,  proceeding  from  the  pens 
of  Aiattbew,  Mark,  Luke^  and  John !  This,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  expected^t  is  in  the  nature  of 
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iftto  that  conuDon  dvut,  by  which  all  human  tiuogt 
must  he  ultimately  absorbed  and  forgotten  I  But 
let  tt»  be  thankful  that  we  have  in  our  pcfloe—ion  a 
9ttffi€ient  number  of  maerU  mmuscripiSf  on  whicbi 
diligently  eolla£ed  togetb^,  we  can  rely ;  and 
whence^  ibr  the  fonnation  of  our  faith,  ae  well  as 
the.regulation  of  our  practice  we  may  derive  every 
reosoaable  aatis&etian.  From  this  source  learned 
men^  both  of  the  Estahliahment  and  among  the 
IVolestant  I>iieenter8,  are  constantly  educing  fresh 
tfBstimonies  to  authenticate  the  records  of  Eitebmal 
L»x  t  And  approximating  thns  nearer  to  the  prir 
mitivepurky  of  the  Sacred  Writings^  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  professors  of  Christianity,  however 
diversified  their  creed,  or  varied  llieir  mode  of 
worship^  ..will  be  yielding  more  substantial  proofs 
both  of'  their  virtue  and  piety. 

James  Hervet,  the  ingenious  author  of  the 
Meikaiims^  resided  at  the  little  village  of  Weston 
Favellf  about  three  miles  from  Northampton*  Tim 
Bev.  Mr.  H.,  the  worthy,  though  not  the  imm^ 
diate  successor  of  the  late  J)r«  Doddridge,  both 
in  his  eongfegation  and  academy,  obligingly  aiK 
campaaied  me  thither,  and  the  walk  gave  rise  to 
pleasing  sensatUHis.  Upon  my  reaching  the  church 
pf  WestWy  of  which  Hervey  was  RecMor  many 
yeasts,  I  was  surprised  at  the  smallness  and  mean^ 
iiess  (^  its  appearance.  On  entering  the  edifice^ 
the,  eye  was  caught  by  no  long  aisles, .  pompous 
monumentsat  or  indeed  .s^endid  embellishments  of 
any  description.    Plain  and  unadorned,  it  had  no 
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one  tiling  to  itecommend  it  except  tlie  reooUeetioii 
that  within  these  walls  the  pious  and  charitaU^ 
Hervey  exett^ised  his  ministiyy  and  that  here  hii 
remains  were  deposited  till  the  resurrection  of  the 
just !  Close  to  the  commijkion«-table,  within  the 
rails  by  which  it  stood  eneircled^  I  discovered  a 
stone  void  of  decoration,  and  inscribed  with  the 
following  lines,  after  informing  the  reader  that  he 
brefKlhed  his  last  on  ChrisUmuHDay^  17589  aged 
45  :— 

A^ader,  expect  no  more  to  make  him  known  ; 
Vain  the  fond  elegy  and  figur'd  stone ; 
A  name  more  lasting  shall  his  writings  give; 
Tlitre  view  display'd  hia  heavenly  seiil,  and  uve  ! 

The  lateness  of  the  evening  left  me  scarcely 
enough  of  light  to  pick  out  the  inscriptimi  and 
threw  a  gloom  over  the  place,  which  impressed 
me  with  an  additional  solemnity.  It  is  at  such 
moments  that  the  soul,  concentrating  her  powers^ 
meditates  on  the  vanity  of  terrestrial  enjoym^nts^ 
and  feels  the  inestimable  value  of  that  REVSXATfON 
which  brings  Ufe  and  immortaliiy  to  light! 
'  Mr.  Hervey,  notwithstanding  all  his  popularity, 
never  rose  in  the  church.  His  w^rics,  paoiica- 
larly  his  Theron  and  Aspasio^  and  Medkatiom^ 
were  favourites  with  the  public.  The  sentiments 
they  contain  are  Calvinistic,  in  perfect  untscm 
with  popular  orthodoxy.  The  language,  exceed* 
ihgly  figurative,  caught  the  attention  of  the  young, 
and  drew  after  it  a  herd  of  imitators ;  but  die 
sober  critic,  whose  taste  is  cultivated,  and  whose 
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jiidginent  is  corr^t,  hms  qpoken  of  it  with  aeverify. 
BUdr  recommends  his  papik  to  imttate,  not  Us 
diction,  but  lus  unaffected  beneTolence  and'  ardent 
piety.  And  Dr.  Johnson  has  thns,  vnA  great 
good  humour,  ridiculed  his  style,  in  giving  im* 
portance  to  trifles,  by  his 

MBDITATIONfl  ON*A  PUDBINa. 

<<  Let  us  seriously  reflect  on  what  a  puminm  is 
composed.  It  is  composed  of  Jkur,  that  once 
waved  in  the  golden  gram,  and  drank  the  dews  of 
the  morning ;  of  milkj  pressed  from  tibe  swelUng 
udder,  by  the  gentle  hand  of  the  beauteous  milk* 
maid,  whose  beauty  and  innocence  might  have 
recommended  a  worse  draught — ^who,  while  she 
stroked  the  udder,  induced  no  ambitious  thoughts 
cl  wandering  in  palaces,  formed  no  plan  for  the 
destruction  of  her  fellow-creatures^-*«mi^A,  which 
is  drawn  from  the  cow,  that  useftil  animal,  diot 
o^  the  grass  of  the  fidd,  and  supplies  us  with 
that  which  made  the  greatest  part  of  the  food  of 
mankind  in  the  age  which  the  poets  have  agreed 
to  call  gdldeni  It  is  made  with  an  egg,  that 
miracle  of  nature,  which  the  Aeoretical  Burnet 
has  compared  to  creation.  An  egg  contains  water 
within  its  beautiful  smooth  surface;  and  an  un- 
formed mass,  by  the  incubadon  of  the  parent,  be- 
comes a  r^ular  animal,  finnished  with  bones  and 
sinews,  and  covered  with  feathers  !  Let  us  con- 
sider—- can  there  be  more  wanting  to  complete  the 
Meditation  on  a  pudding  f  If  more  is  wanting, 
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more  may  be  found-— it  contains  satt^  whidk  keep^ 
Uie  sea  from  putrefactioii*--salt,  whidi  is  made  the 
image  of  intdy^ectiial  excdlencei  centributes  to  the' 
fermation  of  a  Pudding  ! " 

You  5^111  not,  my  young  friend,  blame  me  for 
my  curiosity  in  visiting  i^ts,-  (several  bavmg 
b^n  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  letter,)  which 
eminent  men  have  hallowed  by  their  exertions  to 
promote  the.  best  interests  of  mankind.  The  theo^ 
k^an,  as  well  as  the  literary  man^  is  entitled  to 
his  gratification.  Dr.  Beattie,  in  drawing  the 
character  of  a  beloved  son,  of  whom  he  was  pre-» 
matardy  deprived  by  death,  mentions  timcfirmiijfi 
among  the  commendable  txaits  for  which  he  was 
distinguished. 

<<  He  had  a  passioo,"  says  this  plea»ii^  wrker> 
<<  for  visiting  plac^  that  had  beea  remarkable  as 
the  abodes  of  eminent  men,  or  that  retained  any 
memorials  of  them ;  and  as  in  this  I'  resembled 
him,  we  often  walked  together  on  what  we  caUad 
dassic  ground.  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the 
neighbourhood  <^  which  we  lived  several  manthsy, 
was  a  &vourite  haunt  of  his,  and  sioggested  many 
images  and  meditations*  He  had  wandered  in 
ibe  bowers  of  Twidc^oiham,  and  amidst  the  more 
majestic  scen^es  of  Blenh^  and  Windsor.  At: 
Qxfocd,  where  he  passed  some  time^  he  met  wi^ 
many  interesting  objects  and  att^tive  friends* 
He  kissed,  (literally  be  did  so,)  the  grave-ston^ 
w)«ch  covers  the  dust  of  Shakspeare,  at  Strat-. 
ferd,  and  sat  in  the  same  cbimnq&rcorjier,^  and  in^ 
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the  same  chair  in  which  tndidon  tells  that  the 
immortal  bard  was  wont  to  dt.  He  once  or  twice 
^rasited  the  house,  and  even  the  chamber,  (near 
Coltsworth,  in  Lincolnshire,)  in  whidi  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  is  said  to  have  been  bom.  llie  last 
time. he  and  I  were  at  Cambridge,  I  gratified  him 
with  a  sight  of  those  apartments  in  Pembroke 
Hail^  which  were  once  honoured  with  the  resi- 
ieace  of  my  memorable  and  long-lamented  friend 
Mr«  Gray,  of  whom  he  was  a  warm  admirer,  he 
being  the  greatest  poetical  genius  that  Britain 
had  produced  since  Milton.  He  composed  an  ode 
to  the  genius  of  Gray,  of  which  I  find  among 
his  papers  a  few  stanzas,  but  far  the  greater  part 
is  irrecoverably  lost.  This  ode^  I  think,  he  wrote 
or  planned  while  we  were  passing  some  time^  in 
1787,  aft  Windsor,  where,  from  the  terrace,  he 
had  a  view  of  Stx>ke  church,  in  which  Gray  is 
buried^  and  towards  which  I  often  found  him  di^ 
teding  his  eyes." 

Pleading  such  a  precedent,  you  cannot  with 
justice  censure  my  curiosity.  Indeed,  the  desire 
cf  visiting  places  on  which  talents,  and  virtue, 
and  piety,  have  shed  a  kind  of  sanctity,  is  con- 
nected with  the  besil  feelings  of  our  nature,  and 
flfibrds  refined  gratification.  Great  and  good 
men,  even  when  they  are  no  more,  may  be  likened 
to  certain  leaves,  which,  after  they  have  fidlett 
in  the  autumnal  season  from  the  trees  which  they 
once  enriched  and  decorated,  leave  behind  them 
a  kind  of  fragrance  with  which  the  surrounding 
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atmosphere  is  for  a  loBg  time  after  perfumed  aad 
impregnated.   Such  s^sations  should  be  cherished 
—it  is  a  tribute  of  respect  due  to  meritorious  cha* 
racters ;  it  e&cites  an  honourable  emulation. 
I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  ftc 
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LETfER  II. 

MARKET  BARBOROtJGH  ;  FOTHEKIBTGAT  CASTLE ;  EXECOTIOIV  OV 
MART  qUBEH  OF  SCOTS  (  BATTLE  OP  NASBBT )  WICKUiTB; 
LEICfiSTSR;  ITB  ANTIQUITY;  ITS  MABOFACrORIBS ;  ITS  BS- 
TBNT  AH D  POPULATION  ;  UTIUTY  OF  CHARITY-BCaOOU  $  HlT. 
GCLAR  KPITAPH;  ROMAN  CURIOSITY;  BLUB  BOAR  INN|  BIT 
MARMLABLE  MURDER;  RUINS  OF  ST.  MAR t's  ABBEY ;  ANEC- 
DOTES OF  CARDIVAL  WOLSBY  ;  REFLECTIONS  OCCASIONED  BY 
TRB  RUINS   OF  ST.  KART's  ABBBT. 

^EXT  morning,  about  seven  o'clock,  I  left 
Northampton  for  Market  Harhcrmgh.  A  lady, 
who  had  been  for  her  daughter  from  a  boarding- 
school,  politely  offered  me  a  third  part  of  a  post- 
chaise  as  far  as  Leicester,  which  I  dieeriully  ac- 
cepted. The  morning  was  pleasant,  the  road 
good,  and  driving  with  rapidity,  we  reached  the 
place  of  our  destination  to  breakfast  Market 
Harborough  consists  of  one  long  street,  in  which 
fftands  the  church,  with  a  handsome  Gothic  tower, 
adding  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  town.  Being 
a  thoroughfare  on  the  road  to  Derby,  Nottingham, 
&C.  it  has  good  inns  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  town,  al- 
though in  a  flourishing  state,  has  neither  fields, 
meadows,  nor  any  lands  whatever  belonging  to  it^ 
which  gave  rise  to  a  proverb  used  in  former  times, 
^'  that  a  goose  would  eat  up  all  the  grass  in  Har- 
borough." 

To  the  right  of  this  town,  at  the  distance  of  a 
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few  miks,  near  Oundle,  stands  Fotheringay  Cas^ 
tie,  wtere  Mary  Qtieen  of  Scots  was  beheaded, 
Feb.  8,  1587,  in  the  45th  year  of  her  age,  Imving 
passed  the  last  nineteen  years  of  her  life  in  capti- 
vity.    This  murder  was  perpetrated  by  Elissabetb, 
with  all  the  arts  of  hypocrisy.     But  Stuart  and 
Whitaker  have  drawn  aside  the  tUmsy  veil,  and 
lield  up  the  deed  to  the  scorn  of  infamy.     The 
sufferings  of  this  beautiful,  but  imprudent  woman, 
have  secured  to  her  the  compassion  of  posterity. 
The  calmness  and  dignity  with  which  this  unfor- 
tunate Princess  passed  through  the  last  awful  scene 
of  her  present  existence  is  too  remarkable  td  be 
here  omitted.     «  On  the  morning  of  her  execu- 
tion at  this  Castle,  she  dressed  herself  in  a  rich 
habit  of  silk  and  velvet,  and  being  informed  by 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  that  the  lumr  of  execution 
was  come,  she  passed  into  another  hall,  where  was 
erected  the  scaflfold,  covered  with  black;  and  she 
tew,  with  undismayed  countenance,  the  executioa. 
ers  and  all  the  preparations  of  death.     She  now 
began,  with  the  aid  of  two  women,  to  disrobe  hei^  - 
self,  and  the  executioner  also  lent  his  hand  to 
assist  her.    She  smUed,  and  said,  that  she  was  not 
accustomed  to  undress  herself  before  so  large  a 
company,  nor  to  be  served  by  such  valets.    Her 
servants  seeing  her  in  this  condition,  ready  to  lay 
her  head  on  the  block,  burst  into  tears  and  lamen- 
tations.    She  turned  about  to  diem,  put  her  finger 
on  her  lips,  as  a  sign  o£  imposmg  silence  on  th«n, 
and  having  given  them  a  blessing,  desired  them  to 
pray  for  her.    One  of  her  maids,  whom  she  had 
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appointed  for  that  purpose,  covered  her  ejes  with 
a  haiMlkerchief^flhe  then  laid  herself  dowii  with- 
out any  signs  of  fear  or  trepidation,  and  her  head 
was  severed  from  her  body  at  three  strokes  by  the 
executioner.  .  He  instantly  held  it  up  to  the  spee^ 
tators  streaming  with  blood,  and  agitated  with  die 
convulsicMis  of  death.  The  Dean  of  Peterborough 
alone  exclaimed,  '*  So  perish  all  the  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's enemies !"  The  Earl  of  Kent  alone  replied, 
^*  Amen !"  The  att^tion  of  all  other  spectators 
was  fixed  on  the  melancholy  scene  before  them  :— 
zeal  and  flattery  alike  gave  place  to  present  pity 
and  admiration.'' 

Her  remains,  which  had  been  interred  in  the 
cathedral  of  Peterborough,  were  taken  up  by  her 
son,  James  the  First,  and  removed  to  a  vault  in 
Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  Westminster  AUbey, 
where  a  monument  was  erected  to  her  memory. 
Her  execution  is  an  indelible  stain  on  Elizabeth's 
memory. 

To  the  left  of  the  ztxtd,  not  far  from  Harbo- 
rough,  lay  Naseby  Fields  where  a  bloody  battle 
was  fought,  June  14,  1645,  between  General 
Fairfax  and  Charles  the  First,  in  which  the  forces 
of  the  latter  were  routed.  This  engagement  proved 
fatal  to  the  King's  afiairs ;  for  a  casket  found  in 
the  baggage  contained  letters  to  the  Queen,  which 
discovered  the  plana  of  operation  laid  down,  and 
through  the  precautions  taken  in  consequence  of 
that  information  by  the  parliament,  all  his  schemes 
were  defeated. 

HvME,  speaking  of  this  battle,   gives  the  fol-* 
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lowing  account  of  it: — **  At  Naseby  was  fought, 
with  forces  nearly  equal,  a  decisive  and  well-dis- 
puted  action  between  the  King  and  Parliament 
The  main  body  of  the  royalists  was  commanded 
by  the  Kino  himself,  the  right  wing  by  Plrinee 
Rupert)  die  left  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale. 
Fair&x,  seconded  by  Skippon,  placed  himself  in 
tke  main  body  of  the  opposite  army ;  Cromwell  in 
the  right  wing;  Ireton,  Cromwell's  son-in-law,  in 
the  left.  The  charge  was  begun  with  his  usual 
celerity  and  usual  success  by  Prince  Rupert. 
Though  Ireton  made  stout  resistance,  and  even 
after  he  was  run  through  tlie  thigh  with  a  pike, 
still  maintoined  the  combat  till  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner, yet  was  that  whole  army  broken  and  pur- 
gued  with  precipitate  fury  by  Rupert;  he  was 
Qven  so  inconsiderate  as  to  lose  time  in  summon- 
ing and  attacking  the  artillery  of  the  enemy  which 
had  been  left  with  a  good  guard  of  infantry.  The 
King  led  on  his  main  body,  and  displayed  in  this 
action  all  the  cbndiKt  of  a  prudent  general,  and 
all  the  valour  of  a  stout  soldier.  Fairfax  and 
Skippon  encountered  him,  and  well  supported 
that  reputation  which  they  had  acquired.  Skip* 
pon,  being  dangerously  wounded,  was  desired  by- 
Fairfax  to  leave  the  field,  but  declared  that  he 
would  remain  there  as  long  as  one  man  maintained 
his  ground.  The  infantry  of  the  Parliament  was 
broken,  and  pressed  upon  by  the  King,  till  Pair- 
fax,  with  great  presence  <tf  mmd,  brought  up  the 
reserve  and  renewed  the  combat.  Meanwhile 
Cromwell,  having  led  on  his  troops  to  the  attack 
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of  Langdale,  oyerbore  the  fcHrce  of  the  rojaikta, 
and  by  his  prudence  impFoved  that  advaatage 
which  he  had  gained  by  his  valour.    Haying  pur* 
sued  the  enemy  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  de» 
tached  some  troops  to  prevent  their  rallying,  he 
turned  back  on  the  King's  in&ntry,  and  threw 
them  into  the  utmost  confusion.    One  regiment 
sloae  preserved  its  order  unbrok^i,  ibofi^  twice 
desperately  assailed  by  Fairfax ;  and  that  generaly 
excited  by  so  steady  a  resistance^  ordered  Dojley^ 
the  captain  of  his  life-guard,  to  give  them  a  third 
chaige  in  firont,  while  he  himself  attacked  them  in 
the  rear.     The  raiment  was  broken;    Fairfia^ 
with  his  own  hands,  killed  an  emigD,  and  having 
seized  the  colours,  gave  them  to  a  sddier  to  ke^i 
fi>r  him.     The  soldier  afterwards  boastii^  that  he 
had  won  this  trophy,  was  reproved  by  Doyley, 
who  had  seen  the  action.     Lei  him  retain  tfuU 
tumomr,  said  Fairfax,  I  have  itHsky  acquired  efumgh 
beside!    Prince  Rupert,  sensible  too  late  of  his 
error^  left  the  fruidess  attack  on  die  enemy's  artO-^ 
l^y^  and  joined  the  King^   whose  ia&ntry  watr 
now  totally  discomfited.      Charles  exhorted  this 
body  of  cavalry  not  to  despair,  and  cried  ak)ud  ta 
thedm,  Om  charge  more^  and  we  reamer  the  dm/ } 
Bi«b  the  disadvantages  under  which  tbey  laboured 
were  too  evident,  and  they  could  by  mo  meime  be 
induced  to  raaew  the  combat.  Qiarles  was  obUged 
to  qiik  the  fidd,  and  leave  the  victory  to  die  ene- 
my.     The  slaiin,  on  the  side  of  Pariiamait,  ex- 
ceeded those  on  the  side  of  the  King:    th^  lost 
1000 meO}  he  not  above  800.    But  Fair&x  made 
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500  officers  prisoners^  and  4000  private  men,  took 
allthe  King's  artillery  and  ammunition,  i^d  totally 
dissipated  his  in&ntry,  so  that  scarce  any  yictory 
could  be  more  complete  than  that  which  he  ob- 
tained.'' 

Hie  Field  of  Naseby  retains  no  marks  i^  the 
^ht  at  present,  except  a  few  holes,  where  it  is 
said  the  moi  and  horses  were  buried.  In  one  of 
die  rooms,  in  an  inn  near  the  spot,  used  to  be  a 
series  of  pictures,  representing  the  manoeuvres  of 
both.armies  on  that  perilous  day !  They  served  to 
isqyress  the  mind  of  the  travdler  with  the  particu- 
lars of  that  memonAile  tnmsactimi. 

A  little  further  up,  just  widun  the  borders  of 
Letoesteidiire,  also^  stands  Latiterwortky  a  small 
town  with  a  large  handsome  church,  of  which 
John  Wickuffe,  the  noted  reformer^  was  Ree- 
tcnr,  and  here  he  peaoefuUy  died  in  spite  of  the 
madiinations  of  popery.  His  pulpit  still  exiBta^ 
whence  he  honestly  invei^ed  against  the  errors 
of  the  times,  and  instructed  his  hearers  in  ike 
jrudiments  of  a  purer  Christianity.  Mr.  Tfarosby, 
in  his  Histwy  ^  LeioesttarMare^  gives  a  plate  of 
what  remains  of  this  chmr  of  verity^  a  relic  which 
even  Protestants  dare  hold  in  veneration*  Wide- 
li£fe  has  been  pronounced  the  fwrrmng  star  o£  ti^e 

BBFOlUiATiaN  ! 

.   We  reached  Leicester  by  noon,  where  I  with 
regret  parted  with  my  ftmale  fellow-traveller,  ndiose 
ccmversatiwi  and  politeness  contribirted  to  enliven 
tins partof  my  journey.       . 
L&cester  is  a  town  of  antiquity,  and  Nourished 
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even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.    Many  Roman 
antiqvttties  have   been   found  here^    paitieiiltM^ 
about  a  century  ago,  whoi  coins  and  statues  were 
dog  up,  after  hayii^  laid  in  the  bosom  of  theeardi 
for  ages !     One  of  their  catacombs  or  buiying- 
^  places  was  discovered  here,  built  of  brick  and  rag^ 
stones^  with  nidbes  where  the  urns  had  been  de- 
posited;  but  in  what  age  it  was  erected  is  not 
known,  though  probably  soon  after  they  setded  in 
^kain;  because  when  Cfarisdaiuty  became  the 
estaUished  religion  of  the  empire,  the  practice  of 
bmming  dead  bodies  was  abolished    The  remains 
of  this  antique  repository  have  a  singidar  aBppeeap^ 
ance^  and  tat  now  known  by  the  name  of  Old 
Jewry  WidL     This  town  underwoit  revdutions 
in  the  difimnt   stages  of  oar  history.     It  was 
atormed  and  taken  by  Charies  the  First,  the  51st 
of  May,  1645 ;  but  he  did  not  keep  it  long,  for 
being  defeated  at  the  batde  of  Naseby,  already  de- 
scribed, General  Pairfiuc  letodc  it  fbr  die  parliiH 
ment 

At  pr^senft  Leicester  is  in  a  flourishing  state,  by 
reason  of  die  manuibctory  of  stoddngs,  which  is 
carried  on  to  a  large  eactent.  The  houses  are  well 
built,  but  with  no  regularity.  Some  mod  waQs  at 
the  entrance  of  the  town  ou^t  to  be  levelled  with 
the  ground.  It  has  six  parishes,  though  only  fi^ 
c^urdioe.  There  are  several  dissenting  places  of 
worsbip^i  which  are  well  attended.  The  peresby- 
terianmeetii^  is  large  and  oommodions:  over  this 
society  presided  for  upwards  «>f  fi%  years,  the  late 
venerable  Hu^  W— ^-^n,  with  an  unremitting 
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aeal  atid  activity.  The  g&aetel  baptist  pkce  of 
worship  is  also  neat  and  agreeable:  it  was  arected 
a  few  years  ago— the  pulpit  was  designed  by  Mr. 
LiKllaHi,  the  mathematiciaii,  tod  k  a  trimsoript  of 
St*  Mary's  at  Oxford.  Under  the  hospitable  roof 
of  a  worthy  friend  I  was  gratified  by  the  oontem- 
plati(«  of  several  pieces  ot  mechaiiism  whidi  he 
Aewed  me.  They  reminded  me  of  a  painting  to 
be  flJBen  at  Versailles,  containing  two  kumdred  Uttle 
%ttrefi»  in  the  act  of  enjoying  the  rmkms  pleasorcs 
of  rural  sports,  whkh  are  sepanuted  fixrni  the  back 
ground  of  the  picture^  and  are  set  in  motion  by 
springs*  admirably  imitating  all  the  movements 
natand  to  their  difier^it  oecupaticnats: — a  fisher- 
man  throws  in  h»  line  and  draws  up  a  little  fish ; 
a  regnlar  chase  is  displayed,  and  a  nupUal  proces- 
sion appears,  in  which  some  little  figures,  riding  in 
tiny  carriages,  nod  to  the  spectators  !  Such  dis- 
plays of  humour  and  ingenuity  cannot  fail  of  com** 
manduag  our  admiratio»i. 

To  preach  a  Chanty  Sermon  at  Leicester  w»s 
the  purport  of  my  joumqr,  Aongh  I  was  called 
both  to  Qiiomdon,  near  Loughbcnrough,  and  to 
Kottingham,  on  similar  services.  Indeed  sghoogls 
for  the  instruction  of  poor  chiklren  are  the  only 
sure  means  of  regenerating  our  land.  From  such 
institutions  valuable  consequences  must  accrue  to 
the  next  generation.  In  die  mean  time,  we  most 
not  expect  that  any  tUng  short  of  such  measnlies 
can  counteract  the  pernicious  effects  of  vice,  which 
threaten  to  deluge  our  country.  Indeed,  kings 
may  iisoe   their  proclamations,    lawgiver   may 
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enact  their  statutes,  judges  may  ascend  their  tribu- 
nals, prisons  may  be  crowded  with  culprits,  lands 
may  be  sought  out  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
earth  far  banishment,  nay,  gibbets  may  be  erected 
in  every  part  of  our  island,  and  bodies  hung 
hereon  till  Uie  air  become  pestilential ;  yet,  after 
all,  the  efforts  of  legislative  skill  will  prove  ineffec- 
tual, provided  the  religious  education  of  the  poor 
be  neglected:  They  shall  die  without  instructianf 
and  in  the  greatness  of  their  foUy  shall  they  go 
astray  !  In  the  Sacred  Writings  we  read  of  a  tree 
whose  virtues  sweetened  and  purified  the  waters  of 
Marah — the  tree  of  knowledge  has  a  similar  efficacy 
on  the  human  heart,  that  capacious  fountain  out 
of  which  flow  the  issues  of  life  !  So  true  are  the 
words  of  Shakespear  :-— 

—-Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 
Knowledge  the  wing  with  which  we  fly  to  heay'n ! 

Leicester  has  two  gaols  neav  each  other,  the 
one  for  the  town  and  the  other  for  the  county;  a 
spacious  market-place^  a  handsome  infirmary,  a 
beautiful  assembly-room,  and  pleasant  walks  in  its 
vicinity.  On  my  return  from  one  of  these  walks, 
in  company  with  some  agreeable  ladies,  I  entered 
l3ie  town  by  a  part  of  it  called  Newark^  which 
contains  many  excellent  houses,  and  whose  situa- 
tion has  charms  to  recommend  it.  It  may  be  styled 
the  West  End  of  the  Toum. 

Four  objects  at  Leicester  attracted  my  attention. 

First,  a  tomb-stone  with  a  singular  ^itaph  ia 
Aecbwch  of  St.  Martin.    The  substance  of  il  is, 
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that  one  Mr.  John  Heyrick,  who  died  on  the 
second  of  April,  1589,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year 
of  his  age^  lived  with  his  wife  .fifty-two  years  in 
one  house :  and  although  they  had  often  twenty  in 
fiEunily,  yet  during  the  whole  of  that  time  he  never 
'  buried  t>ne  single  person.  The  epitaph  also  in- 
forms us  that  his  wife,  who  died  in  1611,  aged 
ninety-seven,  had  143  persons  of  her  own  issue, 
including  the  third  generation.  Such  long-liversj 
in  conjunction  with  their  Jhdijtdness^  remind  me 
of  the  patriarch,  whom  the  poet  thus  describes : 

At  life*8  meridian  point  arrived  h£  stood, 
Andy  looking  round,  saw  all  the  valleys  fill'd 
IVitli  nations  from  his  loins ;  full  well  content 
To  leave  his  race  thns  scatter'd  over  earth, 
Along;  the  gentle  slope  of  life's  decline 
He  bent  bis  gradual  Way,  till  full  of  years 
He  dropt  lilce  mellow  fruit  into  his  grave  I      porteus. 
« 

Secondly,  a  Roman  curiosity^  which  is  to  be  seen 
In  the  cellar  of  a  respectable  tradesman  in  the 
town.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  bottom  of 
a  bath,  and  represents  in  tesselated  work  the  figure 
pf  a  stag  and  a  human  being,  alluding  to  the  an* 
cient  mythology.  Some  imagine,  that  it  bears  a 
reference  to  the  story  of  Acteon  and  1m  dogs,  so 
pleasingly  detailed  in  Ovid,  whilst  others  contend 
that  it  exhibits  some  other  change  in  fabulous  his- 
tory. Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 'without  doubt  a 
complete  specimen  of  the  kind,  and  engages  the 
attention  of  all  true  lovers  of  antiquity.  At  first 
sight  it  has  a  confused  appearance,  but  viewed 
with  a  steady  eye  in  a  certain  directio09  it  d^ve*^ 
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lopes  itself,  till  the  figures  shew  their  proportions 
in  all  their  beauty  and  propriety.  Tesselated  pave^ 
ments  were  common  among  the  Romans,  They 
were  a  kind  of  rich  Mosaic  work,  made  of  curious 
square  marbles,  bricks,  or  tiles,  called  tessdtBy 
from  their  resembling  dice.  The  materiala  and 
construction  ensured  durability. 

Thirdly,  a  ruinous  house^  formerly  the  Old  Blue 
Boar  Inn,  where  Richaed  the  Third  lodged 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  in  the  year 
1485,  and  whence  he  issued  to  that  contest  which 
put  an  end  to  the  long  and  bloody  contmtion  be^ 
tween  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  The 
infamous  Richard  was  killed  in  the  battle ;  his  body, 
besmeared  with  gore,  was  stripped  naked,  thrown 
across  a  horse,  carried  to  Leicester  for  interment^ 
and  his  stone  coffin  was  afterwards  converted  into 
a  horse-trough^  belonging  to  the  largest  inn  ia  the 
town ! 

At  this  ancient  house  a  singular  affair  happened, 
which  is  thus  recorded  by  Sir  John-Twisden,  who 
had  the  particulars  from  persons  of  veracity.  A 
bedstead,  which  Richard  had  brought  with  hiin^ 
was  set  up  for  him  to  lay  upon,  and  remained 
there  when  he  marched  to  the  field  of  battle.  After 
his  dearii,  no  person  ever  came  to  demand  this 
bedstead,  which  was  large,  strong,  and  heavy ;  it 
therefore  became  considered  as  a  fixture  belonging 
to  the  inn,  and  was  transferred  from  landlord  to 
landlord  with  the  lease  of  the  house.  After  many 
persons  had  occupied  the  inn,  without  any  notice 
being  taken  of  the  bedstead^  it  came  into  the  pps- 
k2 
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session  of  a  very  industrious  couple,  and  the  room 
in  which  the  bedstead  was  fixed  they  appropriated 
to  their  own  use.  The  good  woman  being  one 
day  very  busy  in  cleaning  this  chamber^  by  ac- 
cident struck  the  broom  against  the  bedstead,  and. 
Was  surprised  by  hearing  money  jingle  on  the 
ground.  Looking  under  the  bed,  she  found  broad 
pieces  of  gold,  which  increasing  her  surprise  she 
called  her  husband,  and  acquainted  him  with  the 
afibir.  The  man  was  as  much  surprised  as  his 
wife,  atA  both  being  curious  to  unravel  this  mys- 
terious ofiair,  and  discover  some  more  coin,  if  pos- 
sible, they  stripped  the  bed-clothes  from  oflF  the 
bedstead*  Then  searching  narrowly,  they  per- 
ceived a  kind  of  door,  which  the  stroke  of  the 
broom  had  forced  open ;  on  which  they  opened  it 
quite,  when  to  their  joy  many  other  pieces  tum- 
bled out  1  They  found,  that  what  they  had  taken 
to  be  solid  wood  was  hollow  within,  the  whole 
cavity  being  filled  with  broad  pieces  of  gold*  They 
secured  their  treasure,  which  amounted  to  a  great 
sum.  The  pieces  were  firesh,  and  the  coin  of 
Richard  the  Third.  They,  however,  imprudently 
made  the  afiair  public,  through  an  avaricious  de- 
sign of  disposing  of  the  pieces  for  more  than  their 
intrinsic  value.  The  rumour  of  this  afiPair  brought 
many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  the  inn.  Thus 
the  custom  was  not  only  increased,  but  ten  guineas 
were  given  for  a  single  piece  by  those  who  made 
their  opulence  subservient  to  their  curiosity.  The 
innkeeper  grew  rich ;  but  being  of  an  avaricious 
temper,  he  wouhl  not  quit  his  inn,  nor  sacrifice 
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his  interest  to  his  ease.  His  opulence,  howevery 
gave  him  importance,  so  that  he  was  deemed  one 
of  the  most  considerable  men  in  the  town  of  Lei- 
cester, and  was  once  elected  mayor.  At  length 
he  died,  and  left  the  immense  wealth,  concerning 
which  he  had  been  so  solicitous,  to  his  wife,  whose 
disposition  being  similar  to  her  husband's,  she 
likewise  kept  on  the  inn,  though  she  was  near 
seventy  years  of  age.  At  length  the  imagination 
of  her  immense  riches  proved  a  temptation  to  afe- 
complish  her  destruction,  and  induced  four  wicked 
wretches  to  lay  a  scheme  not  only  to  rob  her,  but 
to  murder  her  likewise,  in  order  to  prevent  dis^ 
xovery.  Among  the  four  who  had  conspired  to 
destroy  hei^  was  a  maid-servant,  who  had  lived 
with  her  for  many  years,  and  her  waiter,  who  had 
iigreed,  aft^r  the  accomplishment  of  their  villany^ 
to  reture  to  a  distant  part  of  the  kingdom  to  bb 
marriedy  and  live  at  ease  upon  their  ill-gotten 
treasure.  On  the  fatal  night  appointed,  they,  with 
their  vile  associates,  two  indigent  townsmen,  peiv 
petrated  the  horrid  deed,  by  cutting  the  old  wo^ 
man's  throat  from  ear  to  ear!  The  bloody  act 
W€is  performed,  by  her  majd-s^rrant,  to  whom  she 
had  been  remarkably  kind,  and  indeed  at  her 
death,  which. could  not  have  been  far  off,  accord* 
iug  to  the  course  of  nature,  she  intended  to  be^ 
queath  her  a  considerable  legacy.  -  Thus,  by  hav*- 
ing  a  little  patience?  she  would  have  been  possessed, 
without  guilt,  of  more  than  what  came  to  her 
share  by  imbruing  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  her 
mistress.  They  were,  however,  all  baulked  in  their 
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expectations,  for  the  old  lady  had,  but  a  little 
time  before,  put  out  her  money  to  use,  so  that 
they  found  but  a  trifle  in  the  house.  They  took, 
however,  what  money  they  could,  and  packing  up 
plate,  linen,  wearing  apparel,  and  valuable  move- 
ables, they  put  all  into  a  cart,  which  they  had  got 
in  waiting  for  the  purpose,  and  drove  away  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  leaving  all  the  house  fast  ex- 
cept a  back  door.  In  the  morning,  the  people  of 
the  town  were  amazed  that  the  inn  was  not  open 
at  the  usual  time.  When  noon  arrived,  the  inn 
still  continued  shut,  as  if  it  was  the  dead  of  the 
night,  and  many  travellers  were  waiting  about  the 
door  for  entertainment  for  themselves  and  cattle. 
This  raised  many  suspicions,  but  at  length  several 
of  the  neighbours  applied  to  the  mayor  of  Lei- 
cester, and  informed  him  of  their  conjectures. 
The  mayor,  with  proper  oflicers,  repaired  to  the 
place,  and  finding  the  back  door  open,  they  en- 
tered, and  discovered  that  the  people's  surmise 
was  but  too  true,  when  they  perceived  the  house 
stripped,  and  the  hostess  murdered.  A  hue  and 
cry  was  raised,  and  the  assassins  were  so  hotly  pur- 
sued»  that  they  were  all  apprehended  the  same 
evening,  and  brought  back  to  Leicester,  together 
with  the  property  they  had  stolen.  They  were 
lodged  in  the  gaol  till  the  assizes,  when  they  were 
condemned,  the  three  men  to  be  hanged,  and  the 
woman  to  be  burnt!  Their  sentence  was  exe- 
cuted, and  they  died  unlamented. 

The  Fmrth  and  last  object  is  St.  Mary's  Abbey, 
of  which  a  great  part  remains  to  the  present  day. 
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It  stands  among  pleasant  meadows  near  tbe  banks 
of  the  river,  and  was  built  by  Robert,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First.  Many 
great  men  presided  over  it;  and  here  that  haughty 
statesman  and  proud  ecclesiastic,  Cardinal  Wolseijj 
ended  his  days  under  the  displeasure  of  his  mo- 
narch, Henry  the  Eighth.  In  his  last  agony  he 
regretted  that  he  had  not  served  God  with  the 
fidelity  he  had  used  towards  his  royal  master! 
Oiir  inimitable  Shakespear  has  drawn  the  fall  of 
Wolsey  with  exquisite  beauty  t 

— .Q  CroiDwell !  Cromwell ! 
Had  I  but  serv'd  my  God  ivith  half  the  zeal 
I  serv'd  my  kin^,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  cncmtei  \ 

The  history  of  this  man  is  of  too  singular  a  na* 
ture  not  to  demand  some  attention.  CardinaIt 
WoLSET  was  born  at  Ipswich,  1471.  Common 
tradition  says  he  was  the  son  of  a  bulcher,  though 
our  best  historians  simply  assure  us  that  he  was  de* 
scended  of  poor  but  honest  parents.  His  first  pre«> 
ferment  was  to  the  Rectory  of  Lymington,  where 
his  conduct  was  so  bad,  that,  it  is  said.  Sir  Amias 
Paulet,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  set  him  in  the 
stocks  for  being  drunk,  and  raising  a  disturbance 
at  a  fair  in  the  neighbourhood  !  But  the  knight 
had  reason  to  repent  of  the  measure ;  for  Wolsey, 
being  made  Chancellor,  repaid  him  by  five  or  six 
years'  imprisonment.  By  die  use  of  flattering  arts 
this  ecclesiastic  passed  through  a  variety  of  pre- 
ferments.   In  March,  1514,  he  was  made  Bishop 
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of  Lnicoln. — November  following,  Archbishop  of 
York. — September,  1515,  Cardinal  of  St.  Cicely, 
by  the  interest  of  the  King  of  England.  The 
King  likewise  bestowed  upon  him  the  rich  Abbey 
of  St.  Alban's,  and  the  Bishopric  of  Durham,  and 
afterwards  that  of  Winchester ;  and  with  these  be 
held  in  farm  the  Bishoprics  of  Bath,  Worcester, 
and  Hereford,  enjoyed  by  foreign  incumbents. 
From  all  these  preferments,  together  with  presents 
and  pensions  from  foreign  princes,  his  annual  in- 
come exceeded  the  revenues  of  the  crown!  In 
this  capacity  also  he  kept  800  servants,  among 
whom  were  nine  or  ten  lords,  fifteen  knights,  and 
forty  esquires  (  Wolsey  aspired  to  the  Popedom, 
but  without  success.  About  this  time^  however, 
such  is  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  greatness,  he 
lost  all  favour  at  Court.  In  this  i^everse  of  fortune 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  his  Archbishopric  at 
York,  where,  having  remained  for  a  time,  he  wais 
arrested  on  Ihe  charge  of  High  Treason.  On  the 
third  day  after  his  having  left  York,  in  his  pro^ 
gress  towards  London,  he  reached  Leicester  jibbey^ 
Here  the  Abbot  and  the  whole  convent  came  out 
to  meet  him  with  reverence,  but  the  Cardinal  only 
said,'  "  Father  Abbots  I  am  come  to  lay  my  bones 
among  you!"  His  words  were  verified;  for,  expire 
jngfour  days  after,  November  29,  1530,  hewaa 
buried  in  one  of  the  abbey  chapels.  He  lay  some 
time,"  however,  in  an  oaken  coflfin,  with  his  face 
iqicovered,  for  public  inspection.  As  to  his  person, 
Wolsey  was  tall  and  comely,  graceful  in  his  air 
imd  manners,  but  having  a  defect  in  one  of  hia 
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eyes,  he,  vith  a  view  to  hide  the  blemish,  was 
always  painted  in  profile.  In  prosperity  Wolsey 
was  proud,  arrogant,  and  haughty;  in  adversity^ 
mean,  abject,  and  cowardly.  His  yioea  were  of 
that  cast  which  disgrace  the  character  of  a  prelate. 
At  the  same  time  his  virtues  were  of  the  public 
kkid^  for  he  promoted  and  encomraged  literature. 
He  patronized  the  polite  and  useful  arts,  and^  in 
general,  was  a  friend  to  the  poor.  Indeed  he  was 
9k. great  but  not  a  good  man.  In  his  political  cha- 
racter he  displayed  abilities,  and  it  is  acknowledged 
that  England  was  rendered  formidable  to  all  the 
powers  of  Europe  during  his  administration.* 

The  RUINS  of  this  abbey,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ldicest^,  have  a  fine  appearance  at  a  dktance, 
and  are  in  themselves  impressive.  They  proclaim 
its  former  magnificence;  they  remind  us  of  the 
pomp  and  grandeur  of  its  possessors,  now  gone 
down  to  the  dust;  they  shew  us  the  decay  to  which 
sublunary  objects  are  destined,  in  spite  of  every 
effort  to  rescue  them  from  the  all-devouring  gulf 
of  oblivion : — 


— J 

Is,  y 

breeds,  > 

weeds ;  ) 


'Tis  now  the  raven's  bleak  abode, 
'Tis  now  the  apartment  of  the  toad, 
And  there  the  fox  securely  feeds. 
And  there  the  poisonous  adder  breeds, 
ConcealM  in  ruinsj  inos9,  and  weeds ; 
While  ever  and  anon  there  falls 
Huge  heaps  of  hoary  moulder'd  ivalls ; 
Yet  time. has  been  that  lifts  the  low, 
And  level  lays  the  lofty  brow, 

*  See  the  British  Plutarch,  in  six  volumes,  8vo.  enlarged  and 
re-edited  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Wrangbam — it  is  a  treasure  of 
Biography. 
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Hu  seen  this  broken  pile  completey 

Big  iivUh  the  vanity  of  state  I 

But  traosient  is  the  smile  of  fate— 

A  little  rule,  a  little  sway, 

A  sufr-bcam  in  a  winter's  day, 

I»  aUtbe  PROtJft-and  migbtt  have 

Between  the  ci:adle  and  the  grave  I        dysr.  » 

Suck,  my  young  friend,  is  my  sketch  of  Lei- 
cester, which  I  trust  you  will  peruse,  as  well  as 
the  former  part  of  the  letter^  with  that  candour 
to  which  the  director  of  your  youthful  studies  i» 
entitled. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

•  M ore  retpecting  ff^hey  will  be  foond  in.  my  exaursiom,  i^ 
YFtfulMi^-^rticle  lUxnov  Court« 
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LETTER  Iir. 

XOWT  SORREL  ;  QUORN  ;  LOUGHBOROOOB  ;  HOTTIirOHAIf  )  MX.^ 
CURSION  DTTO  DERBT8HIRS|  ALVRBTON;  BTORT  OF  A  ROVAW 
LADT;  MATLOCK  DALE;  COTTON  MIU.|  SIR  RICHARD  ARK* 
IVRIOHT ;  MATLOCK  ;  ITS  SPRINGS  ;  ITS  ROMANTIC  SITUATION  | 
CUMBERLAND  CAVERN;  COATSWORTH  HOUSE;  ITS  GARDBNr 
AND  WATER-WORKS  |  BAKEWELL  :  BADDOH  BALL;  KING  OB  TBS 
PEAK  ;  TERNON  FAMILY. 

Mr  DEAR  YOUNG  FRIEND, 

f  ROM  the  town  of  Leicester  I  passed  on  Us- 
Loughborough,  through  Mount  Sorrel  and  Quomy 
two  places  which  recommend  themselves  by  theic 
situation.  Mount  Sorrel  is  a  small  town,  standmg 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and  Quom  is  a  populous  vil- 
lage, with  some  agreeable  spots  in  its  vicinity^ 
Two  gentlemen,  who  live  in  the  village,  accom- 
panied me  to  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  eminence, 
whence  we  enjpyed  a  prospect  of  the  adjacent 
country. 

Loughborough  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Soar,  over  which  it  has  a  stone  bridge.  It 
stands  on  the  borders  of  Charwood  Forest,  being 
surrounded  by  meadows  and  well  cultivated  fields. 
In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  it  was  a  royal  town,  and 
its  church  is  a  Gothic  structure  of  antiquity. 

On  the  road  to  >k>ttingham  I  passed  through 
a  village,,  in  which  I  spied  a  school,  with  this 
motto  over  the  door : — 

"  JHsce^  vet  Disced^  /  '* 
hesLtn,  or  go  about  your  buslBess. 
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This  short  sentence  convejrs  a  lesson  to  the 
pupil,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  duly  regarded.  A 
moderate  but  steady  application  is  the  soul  of  im- 
provement. 

From  Loughborough  to  Nottingham  the  dis- 
tance is  about  fourteen  miles,  and  I  reached  this 
place  in  the  evening.  A  gentleman,  on  my  arrival, 
took  me  to  his  country  house  at  Arnold,  a  village 
four  miles  beyond  the  town,  so  that  my  account  of 
Nottingham  must  be  deferred  till  my  return  thi- 
ther at  the  close  of  the  week.  The  next  morning, 
in  company  with  an  obliging  young  gentleman,  I 
set  out  on  horseback  for  Derbyshire.  A  sketch  of 
this  part  of  my  tour  will  be  expected,  and  you 
shall  not  be  disappointed.  As  we  travelled  over 
a  considerable  extent  of  ground,  the  excursion 
will  form  no  improper  subject  for  this  and  the 
succeeding  letter;  its  variety  will,  I  trust,  serve 
for  your  amusement* 

Ool.  Tuesday  morning,  between  six  and  seven 
o'clock,  we  set  ofl^  well  mounted,  for  Aljretcn^  a 
small  town,  just  within  the  borders  of  Dei-byshire^ 
where^  after  a  ride  of  fifteen  miles,  we  breakfasted. 
Nothing  here  attracted  our  attention,  excepting 
that  from  the  window  of  the  inn  we  were  diverted 
by  seeing  several  females  nursing  their  children 
with  cheerfulness  and  simplicity.  Little  children 
are  objects  at  all  times  interesting  to  a  feeling 
heart :  to  a  good  parent  of  either  sex  they  must 
prove  endearing;  for  powerful  are  the  ties  of  pa- 
rental affection !  We  are  told  in  the  Roman  his- 
tory, that  Cornelia,  the  illustrious  mother  of  the 
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Gracchi,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  left 
her  twelve  children,  applied  herself  to  the  care  of 
her  family  with  a  wisdom  and  prudence  that  ac- 
quired her  universal  esteem.  A  Campanian  lady, 
who  was  rich  and  fond  of  pomp  and  shew,  after 
having  displayed,  in  a  visit  she  made  to  her,  her 
diamonds,  pearls,  and  richest  jewels,  desired  Ckyn* 
nelia  to  let  her  see  her  jewd^s  also,  Cornelia 
turned  the  conversation  to  another  subject,  to  wait 
the  return  of  her  sons,  who  were  gone  to  school. 
When  they  returned,  and  entered  their  mother^s 
apartment,  she  said  to  the  Campanian  lady,  point- 
ing to  them — These  are  myjeivels^  and  the  fmly  or* 
naments  I  admire!  Such  ornaments,  while  they 
impart  a  refined  gratification  to  parental  affection, 
are  the  cement  of  society. 

Immediately  after  breakfiist  we  pushed  on  for 
Matlock^  which  being  about  another  fifteen  miles, 
we  reached  to  dinn^.  The  entrance  into  Mat* 
lock  Dale,  by  Cromford,  has  a  romantic  appear*!- 
ance.  The  roads  runs  by  the  side  of  the  river 
Derwent,  in  some  places  so  hemmed  in  by  the 
rocks  as  barely  to  allow  room  for  the  passing  tra^ 
veUer.  Here  stands  a  curious  mill  for  spinning 
cotton,  invented  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwiight,  whose 
spacious  house  is  erected  near  it,  on  an  eminence4 
It  boasts  a  charming  situation.  A  small  church 
of  modem  erection  rears  its  head  in  the  valley 
beneath  it,  and  eveiy  thing  around  has  the  air  of 
a  new  creation.  The  following  short  sketch  of 
Sir  Richard  Arkwri^it,  taken  firom  the  new  editton 
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of  the  Biographical  Dictionary^  may  not  be  unac* 
ceptable  to  you. 

"  He  was  a  man,  ivho  in  one  of  the  lowest  sta- 
tions of  life  (being  literally  a  penny  barber^  at 
Wirkworth,  in  Derbyshire),  by  uncommon  genius 
and  persevering  industry,  invented  and  perfected 
a  system  of  machinery  for  spinning  cotton  that 
had  been  in  vain  attempted  by  many  of  the  first 
mechanics  of  the  last  and  present  centuries,  and 
which,  by  giving  perpetual  employment  to  many 
thousand  families,  increased  the  population,  and 
was  productive  of  a  great  conmiercid  advantage 
to  his  country.  The  machine  is  called  a  spinning 
jenny.  Sir  Richard  died  August  d,  1792,  leaving 
property  to  the  amount  of  near  half  a  million 
i^rling ! " 

It  is  impossible,  my  young  friend,  to  contem- 
plate such  improvements  without  admiration.  It 
shows  that  tlie  faculties  of  man  may,  by  exercise 
be  appropriated  to  wonderfid  purposes.  By  the 
magic  power  of  ar^  an  astonishing  change  has  been 
here  introduced — Well  may  we  exclaim,  in  the  Ian* 
guage  of  an  ingenious  writer — <<  O  art,  thou  dis- 
tinguishing attribute  and  honour  of  human  kind  ! 
who  art  not  only  able  to  imitate  nature  in  her 
graces,  but  even  to  adorn  her  with  graces  of  thine 
own  I  Possessed  of  tliee,  the  meanest  genius  grows 
deserving,  and  has  a  just  demand  for  a  portion  of 
our  esteem ;  devoid  of  thee,  the  brightest  of  ouv 
kind  lie  lost  and  useless,  and  are  but  poorly  dis- 
tinguished fircwi  the  most  despicable  and   base !. 
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When  we  inbabited  forests  in  common  yrith  brutes^ 
lior  otherwise  known  from  them  than  by  the  figure 
of  our  species,  thou  taughtest  us  to  assert  the 
sovereignty  of  our  nature,  and  to  assume  that  em« 
pire  for  which  providence  intended  us !  Thousands 
of  utilities  owe  their  birth  to  thee  I  -Thousands  of 
el^ancies,  pleasures,  and  joys,  without  which  1i£b 
itself  would  be  but  an  insipid  possession !  " 

Matlock  is  a  village  celebrated  for  its  warm 
springs,  which  have  proved  efficacious  in  the  re- 
moval of  scorbutic  disorders*  It  is  situated  close 
to  the  river  Derwent,  and  consists  of  a  range  of 
elegant  houses,  built  in  an  uniform  manner,  with 
stables  and  out-houses.  The  baths  are  arched 
over,  adjoining  to  which  are  convenient  rooms^ 
with  apartments  for  servants.  The  assembly  room 
is  on  the  right  hand,  and  at  the  top  is  a  music* 
room,  to  which  you  ascend  by  a  grand  staircase^ 
There  is  a  fine  terrace  before  the  bouse,  and  near 
it  a  green  where  the  gentlemen  divert  themselves 
in  the  evenings.  From  this  place  there  is  a  rodcy 
shelf  descending  to  the  river,  which  is  rapid,  and 
runs  with  such  a  murmuring  noise^  as  fills  the  mind 
with  pleasing  emotions : — 

The  interruptioos  from  the  stones  that  strew 

1(8  shallow  bed,  or  the  thick  dancing  reeds,  '  \ 

%m>y  oot  ill  course  r  for  sdll  with  earnest  spa^d 

And  and  i verted,,  fast  it  rolls  along, 

Never  to  know  tranquillity,  till  niiz*d 

With  the  great  mass  of  waters  1  oottlc^ 

The  environs  of  Matlock  BaA  are  equal  in  n»- 
tural  beauty  to  any  places  in  the  kingdom.    They 
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form  a  winding  vale  of  about  three  mil^,  throagh 
which  the  Derwcnt  runs  in  a  course  extremely 
various ;  in  some  places  thd  breadth  is  considera* 
bleand  the  stream  smooth;  in  others  it  breaks 
upon  the  rocks,  and  falling  over  the  fragments 
forms  slight  cascades !  The  boundaries  of  the  vale 
are  cultivated ;  hills  on  one  side,  and  bold  rocks 
with  pendant  woods  on  the  other  L  Taking  the 
winding  path  up  the  hill  leads  you  to  the  range  of 
fields  at  the  top,  bounded  by  a  precipice,  along 
which  is  a  walk,  the  finest  natural  terrace  in  the 
world. 

We  dined  at  the  hotel  at  an  ordinary,  for 
which  the  charge  was  reasonable.  The  company 
was  small,  and,  except  'ourselves,  entirely  ladies. 
Indeed  the  season  was  but  just  begun,  therefore  we 
saw  not  Matlock  in  its  glory.  There  were,  how^ 
ever,  several  gentlemen's  carriages,  and  a  few  be- 
longing to  the  nobility. 

My  friend  and  I  having  sauntered  about  daring 
the  afternoon,  we  in  the  evening  visited  a  cave^ 
which  is  a  natural  curiosity.  The  proprietor,  who 
shewed  it  us,  seemed  a  plain  honest  man,  and  had 
taken  pains  of  late  years  to  render  the  passage  into 
it  commodious  and  easy.  So  pleased  were  we 
with  this  subterranean  recess,  that  on  my  return 
to  thefinn  I  called  for  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  wrote 
the  following  account  of  it. 

Cumberland  Cavern  is  situated  on  the  brow  pf  a 

steep  hill,  and  its  mouth  is  closed  with  a  white* 

^washed  wooden  door,   which  being  opened,  the 

man  took  his  taper  out  of  hi«  lantern,  .with^ii4rich 

1 
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lie  lighted  three  candles  to  guide  our  steps  through 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  I  Whikt  this  ceremony 
was  performing  we  stood  at  the  entrance,  and  sur- 
veyed with  pleasure  the  scenery  which  surrounded 
us.  We  were  taking,  as  it  were,  a  farewell  of 
day,  when  our  leader  informed  us  that  the  lights 
were  ready,  and  having  taken  them  into  our  hands, 
we  followed  him  in  slow  procession.  The  first 
thirty  yards  of  the  way  were  partly  artificial^  he 
haying  himself  piled  up  stones  at  each  side,  that 
the  entrance  into  the  cavern  might  be  gained  wiUi 
&cility.  We  now  descended  into  this  abode  by 
aleps,  fifly-four  in  number,  which  seemed  as  if  we 
were  going  down  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  J 
At  the  bottom  of  this  descent  the  cave  opened  vspon 
US,  in  grandeur.  Hie  profixmdest  filence  rdgaed 
ia  every  confer  of  the  recess.  Hi^  masses  of 
stone  were  piled  on  each  other  with  a  tremendous 
kind  of  carelessness,  produced  by  some  violent  conr 
.c^sfdcMi,.  though  at  a  period  unknown  to  any  hu- 
joan  creature*  Frmn  this  place  we  ascended,  as 
jt  wcsre,  the  si<k  of  a  steep  hiB,  and  at  the  top 
came  to  a.  long  regular  passage  of  some  e&lent. 
The  roof  had  all  the  re^larity  ^  a  finished,  ceit 
ing,  and  was  bespangled  by  spats  of  ev^  d©- 
scription*  From  above^  from  below,  fmd  fr<M» 
the  respective  sides,  the  rays  of  our  candle  were 
reflected  in  a  thousand  directions  !  Our  path  had 
30  brilliant  a  complexion,  that  my  eyes  were  for 
some  time  fixed  upon  it,  though  I  trust  not  with 
the  same  temper  of  mind  with  which  Milton  has 
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made  one   of  the  Mien   angels  contemplate  the 
pavement  of  heaven  :— 

Mammon,  the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 

From  heaven,  for  eVn  in  heav'n  his  looks  and  thoughts 

"Were  always  downward  bent,  admiring  more 

The  riches  of  hcav'n's  pavement^  trodden,  goid, 

Than  aught  divine  or  holy,  else  enjoy'd 

3n  the  vision  beatific  I 

When  I  withdrew  my  attention  from  this  object, 
I  was  shewn  little  cavities  on  every  hand,  which 
contained  spars  in  the  innumerable  forms  of  crys- 
tallization. The  wantonness  of  nature  in  these 
her  operations  is  wonderful,  and  oftentimes  exceeds 
our  conceptions.  The  part  of  the  cavern  that  is 
ornamented  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  spars  and  ores, 
we  were  assured,  delighted  the  ladies,  who,  not- 
withstanding their  characteristic  timidity,  have 
ventured  into  this  dark  abode  fer  the  gratification 
erf  their  curiosity !  Proceeding  onwards  a  few 
yards  we  came  to  large  flat  stones,,  whieh  lay  on 
one  another,  not  altogether  unlike  flitches  of  baecm. 
How  they  came  there,  and  for  what  reason  they 
could  be  thus  laid  together,  baflled  our  comprehen- 
sion. In  the  next  compartment  we  observed  rocks 
heaped  <m  rocks,  in  terrible  array ;  and  on  de* 
scending  from  this  part,  these  rocks  assume  a 
threatening  aspect,  seeming  as  if  they  would  slids 
down  and  crush  you  to  atoms !  Another  scene  sur* 
prises  you,  and  is  gratifying  to  the  senses.  An 
apartment  is  decorated  with  what  is  here  called  the 
vmv  fossil.    This  species  of  stone  is»  both  from  its 
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figure  and  colour,  a  resemblance  of  snow.  Its 
delicacy  cannot  fail  to  please.  One  portion  of  this 
apartment  was  so  stained  by  this  fossil,  that  it  pos- 
sessed peculiar  charms.  It  had  the  appearance  of 
a  cavity,  into  which  the  snow  had  been  drifted  by 
the  winter  storm  !  This  apparent  imitation  of  na- 
ture is  certainly  a  curiosity.  Near  the  extremity 
of  the  cavern  was  shewn  a  part  of  it,  which  might, 
on  account  of  its  appearance,  be  denominated  the 
piscatory  hall !  Here  are  seen  fishes  petrified  and 
fixed  in  the  strata  which  form  the  recess.  What 
kind  offish  they  were  could  not  be  ascertained, 
but  they  were  discernible.  One  of  the  fishes  had 
its  h2Li^  jutting  out  of  the  side  of  the  earth,  as  if 
petrified  in  the  adE  of  swimming  !  What  a  proof 
that  the  earth  was  once  in  a  state  of  fluidity  !  We 
might  have  seen  another  branch  of  the  cavern, 
where  was  to  be  found  a  well  of  considerable 
depth ;  but  waving  further  research,  we  returned  th^ 
way  we  came.  After  many  an  ascent  and  descent^ 
together  with  numerous  meanderings,  we  reached 
the  entrance,  and  hailed  the  light  of  day  with  re- 
novated  satisfaction ! 

Next  morning,  after  having  secured  a  good 
breakfast,  we  got  on  horseback  and  rode  on  to 
Chatsworthj  the  far-famed  seat  of  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire, though  we  understood  that  bis  Grace 
seldom  visits  this  part  of  the  country.  The  first 
part  of  the  ride  through  the  vale  towards  the  vil- 
lage of  Matlock  is  impressive.  On  the  right  is  a 
rock  called  High  Tor?-,  whose  height  is  said  to  be 
140  yards.     About  halfway  up  it  is  covered  with 
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brushwood,  but  the  upper  part  is  bare  and  inao 
cessible*  The  river  runs  close  at  the  foot,  and,  by 
the  intervention  of  a  ledge  of  rocks,  flows  down 
them  with  rapidity.  The  village  is  romantic ;  in- 
jdeed  every  part  of  this  spot  is  marked  by  a  wild 
and  variegated  scenery. 

Cfiatsworth  hottse  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Third,  and  has  been  ranked  among 
the  wonders  of  the  Peak.  The  structure,  which 
is  quadrangular,  is  large  and  roomy;  lying  in  a 
bottom  amidst  plantations,  and  is  backed  by  sterile 
hills.  You  approach  it  by  an  elegant  stone  bridge 
over  the  Derwent,  and  on  the  left,  hid  among  the 
trees,  are  the  remains  of  an  old  square  tower, 
moated  round,  called  Queen  Mary's  Garden,  or 
Bower ;  for  on  this  spot  the  unfortimate  Que^i  of 
Scots  passed  many  years  of  her  long  captivity. 

The  description  of  Chatsworth5  by  Cotton, 
though  drawn  so  long  ago,  has  the  merit  of  fide- 
lity:—. 

On  Derwf  iit*s  shore  stands  a  stupendous  pile, 
hW^  the  proud  regent  of  Ibe  British  islef 
This  palace,  with  large  prospects  circled  roqnd^ 
Stands  in  the  mi^ldle  of  a  falling  ground,; 
At  a  black  mountain's  foot,  whose  craggy  brow 
Secured  from  eastern  tempests  all  below  ; 
Under  whose  shelter  trees  and  flowers  grow, 
With  earl^  blossoms  spite  of  frost  and  snow  ! 

Having  met  with  a  countryman  to  hold  our 
horses,  we  alighted,  and  were  conducted  into  the 
mansion.  We  were  first  shewn  the  hall,  a  superb 
place,  decorated  with  the  history  of  Julius  Caesar, 
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that  accoiDj>lished  destroyer  of  the  haman  race  ! 
The  ehapel  was  remarkable  for  its  profusion  of 
embellishments.  The  miracles  of  our  Saviour 
were  delineated  by  the  hand  of  a  first  rate  artist. 
The  blessings  of  recovery  were  depicted  in  the 
countenances  of  the  recipients;  and  the  features 
formed  an  animated  comment  on  the  benevolence 
to  which  they  were  indebted  for  their  restoration^ 
Most  of  the  apartments  were  richly  furnished,  and 
several  of  the  paintings  were  valuable  for  their  an- 
tiquity. In  one  room  we  were  shewn  the  bed  in 
which  George  the  Second  breathed  his  last  at  Ken- 
sington ;  four  posts  were  of  plain  oak,  but  the 
furniture  was  costly,  though  the  worse  for  age ;  in 
contemplation  of  this  object,  interesting  ideas 
rushed  upon  the  mind :— - 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 
And  all  that  beaut}-,  all  that  wealth  e*er  gaTe; 

Alike  await  the  inevitable  hour : 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  graTe  I     gkat. 

In  another  room  we  saw  the  bed  in  which  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  lay  for  years,  during  her  confine- 
ment in  this  mansion.  It  was  of  red  damask,  con- 
siderably mouldered,  has  an  antique  appearance^ 
and  cannot  be  kept  much  longer  in  tolerable  pre- 
servation. Such,  however,  is  the  association  of 
our  ideas,  that  objects  of  this  kind,  though  de^ 
cayed,  awaken  our  sensibility.  One  of  the  last 
things  we  were  shewn  was  her  grace's  cabinet  of 
fossils,  iVhich  is  kept  in  order,  and  contains  speci- 
m«^  of  exqoisite  variety. 
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We  quitted  the  house  and  entered  the  gardens, 
where  we  were  gratified  by  the  water-works. 
They  were  introduced  into  England,  and  made  by 
the  person  who  was  the  constructor  of  those  cele- 
brated ones  at  Versailles.  Walking  up  an  ascent,, 
we  observed  at  the  top  of  the  eminence  a  small 
temple,  of  a  circular  form,  from  which,  down  al- 
most to  the  place  where  we  stood^  was  a  flight  of 
steps.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  from  the  upper 
part  of  this  little  building,  streams  of  water  issued 
and  came  tumbling  along  these  steps  with  preci- 
pitation ;  by  the  time  they  almost  reach  your  feet, 
and  you  begin  to  be  apprehensive  of  danger,  the 
water  steals  into  a  cavity  of  the  earth  and  is  seen 
no  more  !  We  were  then  conducted  to  an  open 
space  in  a  wood,  and  in  a  moment,  trees,  disposed 
in  a  circular  form,  flung  forth  water  from  their 
leaves  and  branches,  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  had 
all  the  appearance  of  a  shower ;  leaden  pipes,  in- 
serted in  the  several  parts  of  the  trees,  produced 
this  pheenomenon.  Lastly,  we  were  led  to  the  fine 
sheet  of  water  before  the  house,  the  surface  of 
which  was  decorated  with  njonphs  and  sea  mon- 
sters. From  the  mouth  of  one  of  these  aquatic 
gentry  issued  forth  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 
and  to  an  amazing  height^  such  a  stream  of  water, 
that  its  noise  alone  made  a  tremendous  impression 
on  the  mind  !  It  reminded  me  of  the  water-spout 
at  sea,  so  terrible  to  sailors — often  the  presage  of 
Inremediable  destruction ! 

We  now  left  Chatsworth,  crossed  the  hill,  and 
reached  Bakewell  to  dinner.    Steep  was  the  de- 
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scent  into  this  little  town;  but  the  prospect  around 
was  wild  and  variegated.  A  kind  of  ragged  downs 
spread  themselves  over  the  horizon,  and  appeared 
to  touch  the  sky : — 

—Nature  wean  here 
Her  boldest  countenance.    Tbe  tumid  eartk 
Seem*  as  of  yore  it  had  tbe  frenzy  fit 
Of  ocean  canght,  and  its  uplifted  sward 
Performed  a  billowy  dance,  to  whose  Tast  waYd 
The  proudest  surges  of  the  bellowing  deep 
Are  little,  as  to  his  profoundest  swell 
The  shallow  rippUag  of  the  wrinkled  pool  I     xdrdii. 

Bahewell  is  a  place  of  antiquity,  encircled  with 
hills,  and  contains  a  few  decent  houses.  The 
church  is  a  respectable  builduig,  and  has  some 
tombs  of  the  Femons.  One  of  these  monuments 
is  beautiful,  being  divided  into  several  niches,  each 
containing  s,  figure,  and  underneath  a  passage  of 
Scripture,  adapted  to  their  age  and  condition  ! 
The  following  inscription,  on  a  plain  tomb,  pleased 
me  by  its  simplicity : — 

WILLIAM  SAVILLE,  ESQ. 
Steward  to  the  Earl  op  Rutland,  1653, 

No  epitaph  nede  make  the  just  man  famed. 
The  GOOD  are  praysed  when  theyV  only  nam'd  ! 

We  visited  Mr.  White  Watson  (Fellow  of  the 
Linrusan  Society)  the  mineralogist,  and  saw  his 
cabinet  of  fossils,  which  are  worth  inspection. 
Happening,  indeed,  to  have  my  Sketch  of  the  De^ 
Tumiinaticns  of  the  Christian  JVorld  in  his  library, 
and  of  which  he  was  pleased  to  think  favourably, 
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we  soon  became  acquainted,  and  he  treated  us  with 
politeness  and  attention. 

'  Near  Bakewell  is  Haddon  Hall,  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  Vemons — one  of  whom,  Sir  George  Vernon, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was 
so  celebrated  for  his  hospitable  disposition,  that  he 
was  usually  called  king  of  the  peak!  The 
name  of  Vernon  holds  a  distinguished  rank  in  the 
annals  of  our  country.  The  siege  of  Carthagena 
was  a  memorable  event  Thomson,  in  describing 
the  pestilence  which  raged  among  the  British 
troops  on  that  occasion,  represents  the  Admiral 
in  an  impressive  point  of  view.  He  is  not  only 
said  to  have  heard  the  groans  of  the  sick  that 
echoed  from  ship  to  ship,  but  that  he  stood  and 
listened  at  midnight  to  the  dashing  of  the  waters 
occasioned  by  the  throwing  of  the  dead  bodies  into 
the  sea : — 

Heard  nightly  plungM  into  the  sullen  waves 
The  frequent  corse! 

How  many  pathetic  images  are  here  brought 
together — ^ali  marked  by  an  overpowering  solem- 
nity. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 
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LETTER  IV. 

BUXTON  ;  rfs  awtiquity  ;  its  crescent  ;  pr«  baths  ;  trs  stEHfttt 

SITUATION  ;  THE  LATE  Dli.  GARNET ;  POOLERS  HOLE ;  COTTOW'fe 
nEffORIFTIOW  QP  ITf  CABTLETON  |  BBTIL*S  CATS;  FEReOI01f*B 
ACCOUNT  OP  IT  i   RSPLECriONS  ON  THE  PEAK  ;  BXSJSPOUD  HALLi 

COTTON  AND   Walton's  uttlb  pishing-house  ;  ashbournb| 

BEAUTIFUL  TOSIB  $  DOVEDALE  ;  ROUSSEAU  $  SEAT  OP  LORD 
i;CAR8DALE ;  BERBT  {  ITS  mtaL^mxiX ;  VllIT  TO  DR,  DARWIN  | 
RETORN   TO  NOTrlNOHAtt. 

DEAR  SIjB, 

liVE  sat  off  for  Buxton^  and  after  a  dreary  ride 
reaebed  the  end  of  our  journey,  when  the  shades 
of  evening  were  dosing  around  us.  The  hills  over 
which  we  traversed,  being  of  a  chalky  complexicm 
we  saw  the  wldte  road  winding  along  before  us,  for 
miles  in  an  almost  endless  succession.  It  had,  in- 
deed, from  its  curvature,  some  resemblance  to  Ho- 
garth's Line  of  Beauty,  though  I  confess  its 
charms  made  no  impression  on  my  imagination. 

Buxton  is  distant  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
from  London.  It  lies  in  a  bottom ;  and  its  bath, 
which  has  been  celebrated  since  the  sera  of  the  Ro- 
*mans,  supports,  even  to  the  present  time,  its  repu- 
tation. The  town  itself  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it.  But  you  descend  into  a  valley  at  once, 
where  you  find  a  stately  crescent,  built  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  for  the  accommodation  df 
tih«  company.  Beneath  it  are  piazzas,  where,  in 
tmfavourabk  weather,  the  visitants  may  pace  back- 
wards andHTorWards  m  safety.    The  baths,  which 
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are  nearly  behind  this  row  of  buUdings,  are 
deemed  in  the  cases  df  gout  and  rheumatism  of  ef- 
ficacy. The  water  is  sulphureous  and  saline,  yet 
not  unpalatable ;  it  neither  tinges  silver,  nor  yet  is 
it  purgative.  If  drank,  it  creates  an  appetite,  and 
is  prescribed  in  scorbutic  cases  and  consumptions. 
St.  Anne's  Well,  opposite  the  new  crescent,  fur- 
nishes the  water  which  is  drank,  and  is  secured  by 
an  alcove,  with  iron  railings.  The  place  is  only  a 
township  of  Bakewell,  and  therefore  prayers  are 
jead  in  the  hall  by  a  curatfe,  for  which  a  subscrip- 
tion is  raised.  The  situation  of  Buxton  is  the  re- 
verse of  Matld(^  here  we  seek  in  vain  for  charm- 
ing scenery ;  the  hills,  by  which  we  are  surrounded, 
vie  with  each  other  in  sterility  I  In  the  evening  we 
supped  at  the  ordinary,  in  company  with  about 
twenty  persons,  among  whom  was  the  late  intelli-* 
gent  Dr.  Garnet,  then  lecturer  of  the  New  Royal 
Institution.  Sitting  opposite  me  we  conversed 
freely  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  His  Tour  through 
the  Highlands,  and  his  other  publications^  do  cre- 
dit to  his  talents  and  industry.  Buxton  was  the 
resort  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Anna  Seward^  of 
Litchfield,  whose  Six  Volumes  of  Letters^  a  post- 
humous publication,  constitute  a  fund  of  literary 
entertainment. 

The  next  morning  we  rose  early,  and  visited 
Poole's  Holey  about  h  jf  "a  mile  from  Buxton,  on 
the  side  of  a  hill.  At  its  entrance  stood  a  number 
of  old  women,  ugly  in  the  extreme,  who,  on  our 
jippioach,  lighted  their  lanthoms,  and  prepared 
for  a  subterraneous  exhibition.    Had  they  their 
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broomsticks  and  their  cauldrons,  th^  would  not 
have  been  unlike  Shakespeare's  witches;  and  this 
fimdful  idea  gained  strength  from  the  barbarous 
sounds  they  uttered,  the  gloomy  haziness  of  the 
morning,  and  the  yawning  mouth  of  the  cavern. 
However  we  determined  to  explore  this  recess^ 
and,  accordingly,  having  some  of  these  beauties  at 
the  head  and  in  the  rear,  we  entered !  Every  part 
of  this  wonderful  place  is .  crowded  with  petrifac- 
tions. Having  taken  its  name  from  one  Poo^  a 
robber,  noted  for  his  depredations,  who  here  se- 
creted himself,  our  guides  shewed  certain  romantic 
figures,  which  they  say  were  used  by  him  for  va- 
rious purposes.  Hb  kitchen,  parlour,  stable,  bed, 
and  even  closet,  are  pointed  out  with  a  boasted  ao« 
cnracy.  Cotton,  who  in  1681,  described  the  IFoih' 
ders  of  the  Peak  in  Hudibrastic  verse^  notices  the 
circumstance  in  the  following  curious  manner:— 

Id  this  infernal  mansion  you  must  see. 
Where  Mtuter  Poole  and  bis  bold  yeomanry 
Took  op  their  dark  apartment ;  for  they  here 
Do  shew  his  hall,  parloar,  and  bed-chamber. 
With  drawing-room  and  closet,  and  with  these 
His  kitchen  aud  his  other  offices; 
And  all  contrived  to  justify  a  fable, 
Which  no  man  will  believe  bat  the  silly  rabble ! 

The  other  petrifactions,  which  have  assumed 
imaginary  configurations,  are  the  sea  turtle^tripe 
—constant  drop-— flitch  of  bacon — ^sheep-^lion--** 
laundress'  table, — the  bee  hive — ^the  horse — oigan 
pipes,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots'  piUar.  These  I 
took  down  with  my  pencil  on  the  spot,  and  tb^e- 
I-  2 
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fore  you  may  depend  on  the  enumaralion.  BeyMd 
ibe  pillar  the  opening  of  the  rock  termini^s  in  ^ 
point,  in  "which  a  candle  being  placed,  it  has  the 
brilliancy  of  a  star,  in  the  firmament !  In  our  rcs 
tum  we  came  out  under  the  passage  by  which  we 
were  led  into  the  cavern.  The  water,  used  by 
persons  living  just  by,  is  fetched  out  of  this  place. 
Whilst  we  were  inspecting  the  hole,  several  were 
occupied  in  this  employment;  we  looked  down 
upon  them  from  the  side  of  a  rock,  whither  we  had 
clambered :  the  dimness  of  their  light  gave  them 
the  appearance  of  apparitions,  whilst  their  singing, 
mingled  with  noises  arisii^  from  their  tin  jugs 
swinging  against  the  crags,  made  a  fearful  rever- 
beration !  Upon  gaining  the  entrance  of  the  cave, 
these  aged  beauties  crowded  round  with  basons  of 
wnter  that  we  might  wash  our  hands ;  for  we  were 
bebaubed  with  the  slime  of  this  dungeon.  It  is 
about  half  a  mile  under  the  earth,  and  we  were 
glad  once  more  to  emerge  into  day-light  and  li- 
berty.* 

On  our  return  to  breakiast  our  appetites  were 
keen,  and  we  relished  our  fare  and  our  company. 
It  was  our  wish  to  reach  Castleton,  distant  four- 
teen miles,  where  we  should  have  seen  the  DemPs 
Cave,  which  is  reckoned  the  capital  of  the  Peak's 
wonders;  but  our  time  would  not  permit;  and  in- 
deed there  is  such  an  unpleasantness  in  surveying 
these  dreary  places,  that  J  easily  gave  up  this  gr&- 
tifieation. 

•  The  cave  of  Trophonlus  wai  so  awful  tint  whoever  visited 
it  never  afterward!  smiled* 
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That  you,  however,  my  young  friexidf  may  have 
it  in  your  power  to  form  some  idea  of  it,  I  will 
transcribe  a  description  of  it,  by  the  ingenious 
James  Ferguson,  who  made  himself  so  celebrated 
by  his  study  of  astronomy. 

"  devil's   cave,    or    peak's   HOLBr 

"  The  entrance  (says  that  gentleman)  into  this^ 
complicated  cavern,  is  through  an  almost  regular 
arch  twelve  yards  high,  formed  by  nature, '  at  the 
bottom  of  a  rock,  whose  height  is  eighty-seven 
yards.  Immediately  within  this  arch  is  a  cavern 
<rf  the  same  height,  forty  yards  wide,  and  above 
one  hundred  in  length.  The  roof  of  this  place  is 
flattish,  all  of  solid  rock,  and  looks  dreadful  over 
head^  because  it  has  nothing  but  the  natural  side- 
walls  to  support  it.  A  packthread  manufactory  is 
therein  carried  on  by  poor  people,  by  the  light 
that  comes  through  the  arch.  Towards  the. fur- 
ther end  from  the  entrance^  the  roof  comes  down 
with  a  gradual  slope  to  about  two  feet  from  the 
snrfiice  of  the  water,  fourteen  yards  over,  the  rock 
in  that  place  forming  a  kind  of  arch,  under  which 
I  was  pushed  by  my  guide  across  the  water  in  a 
long  oval  tub,  as  I  lay  on  my  back  in  straw  with  a 
candle  in  my  hand,  and  was,  for  the  greatest  part 
of  the  way  on  the  river,  so  near  the  arched  roofi 
that  it  touched  my  hat  if  I  raised  my  head  but  two 
inches  from  the  straw  on.  which  I  lay  on  the  tuby 
(called  the  boat,)  which  I  believed  was  not  above  a 
fix>t  in  depth.  Wheto  landed  on  the  further  side 
of  this  water,  and  helped  out  of  the  boat  by  my 
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guide,  I  was  conducted  through  a  low  place  into  a 
cavern  seventy  yards  wide  and  forty  yards  high,  in 
the  top  of  which  are  several  openings  upwards,  so 
high  that  I  could  not  see  to  their  tops.  On  one 
side  of  this  place  I  saw  several  young  lads  with 
candles  in  their  hands  climbing  up  a  very  rough 
ascent,  and  they  disappeared  when  about  half  way 
up.  I  asked  my  guide  who  they  were,  and  he  told 
me  they  were  the  singers,  and  that  I  should  soon 
see  them  again,  for  they  were  going  through  an 
opening  that  led  into  the  next  cavern.  At  eighty 
seven  yards  fix)m  the  first  water  I  came  to  a  second, 
nine  yards  broad,  over  which  my  guide  carried  me 
on  his  back.  I  then  went  under  three  natural 
arches  at  some  distance  from  one  another,  and  all 
of  them  pretty  regular ;  then  entered  a  third  ca- 
vern, called  Roger's  Rain-house,  because  there  is 
a  continual  dropping  at  one  side  of  it  like  mode- 
i^te.rain  !  I  no  sooner  entered  that  cavern  than  I 
was, agreeably  surprised  by  a  melodious  singing 
which  seemed  to  echo  from  all  sides,  and  on  look- 
ing back  I  saw  the  above-mentioned  lads  in  a  large 
round  opening,  called  the  chancel,  nineteen  yards 
above  the  bottom  where  I  stood.  They  .sang  for 
what  the  visitors  pleased  to  give  them  as  they  re- 
turn. 

"  At  the  top  of  a  steep  rugged  stony  ascent,  on 
one  side  of  this  cavern,  I  saw  a  small  irregular 
hole,  and  asked  my  guidc^  whether  there  was  ano- 
ther cavern  beyond  it?  He  told  me  there  was — but 
that  very  few  people  ventured  to  go  through  into 
it  on  account  of  the  frightful  appearance  at  the  top 
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of  the  hole^  where  the  stones  seemed  to  be  almost 
loose  and  ready  to  fall  and  close  up  the  passage.  I 
told  him  that  if  he  would  venture  through  I  would 
follow  him — so  I  did,  creeping  flat,  the  place  being 
rather  too  low  to  go  on  all-fours.  We  then  got 
into  a  long,  narrow,  irregular,  and  very  high  ca* 
vem,  which  has  surprising  openings  of  various 
shapes,  at  top,  too  high  to  see  how  far  they  reach! 
We  returned  through  the  hole  to  Roger's  Rain*- 
house  again,  and  from  thence  went  down  iiiiy 
yards  lower  on  wet  sand,  wherein  steps  are  made 
for  convenience.  At  the  bottom  we  entered  into  a 
cavern  called  the  DeviPs  Cellar,  in  which  my  guide 
told  me,  there  had  been  many  bowls  of  good  rum 
punch  made  and  drank,  the  water  having  beeD 
heated  by  a  fire  occasionally  made  there  for  that 
purpose*  In  the  roof  of  this  cellar  is  a  large  open- 
ing, through  which  the  smoke  of  the  fire  ascends, 
and  has  been  seen  by  the  people  above  ground  to 
go  out  at  the  top  of  the  rock.  But  this  opening  is 
so  crooked  and  irregular,  that  no  stone  let  down 
into  it,  'from  the  top,  was  ever  known  to  fall  quitie 
through  into  the  cavern. 

**  From  this  place  I  was  conducted  a  good  way 
onward,  under  a  roof  too  low  to  let  me  walk  up- 
right, and  then  entered  a  cavern,  called  the  Bellf 
because  the  top  of  it  is  shaped  somewhat  like  to 
the  side  of  a  bell.  From  thence  I  was  conducted 
through  a  very  low.  place  into  a  higher,  in  the 
bottom  of  which  runs  a  third  water,  and  the  roof 
«f  that  place  slopes  gradually  downward,   till  k 
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comes  within  five  inches  of  the  surface  of  the 
water  running  under  it  My  guide  then  told  me, 
that  I  was  just  two  hundred  and  seven  yards  below 
the  surface  of  the  groynd,  and  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  from  the  first  entrance  into  the  rock,  and 
there  was  no  going  any  farther. 

"  Throughout  the  whole,  I  found  the  air  very 
agreeable,  and  warm  enough  to  bring  cdx  a  mo- 
derate perspiration,  although  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night before,  all  the  caverns  beyond  the  first  river 
(where  I  was  ferried  under  the  low  arch)  had  been 
filled  to  a  considerable  height  with  water  during 
a  flood  occasioned  by  long  and  continued  rains." 

Such  are  the  wonders  of  this  part  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  inspection  qf  them  affords  high  sa* 
tisfaction.  In  penetrating,  however,  into  these  re- 
cesses of  the  earth,  it  is  impossible  wholly  to  divest 
the  mind  of  unpleasant  sensations.  The  idea  of 
the  ground  falling  in  upon  us,  will  obtrude  itself  at 
times  in  spite  of  our  philosophy.  To  be  instanta- 
neously crushed  to  death,  or  to  be  condemned  to 
the  horrors  of  a  lingering  and  agonizing  dissolu- 
tion  by  being  entombed  alive,  are  evils  not  to  be 
contemplated  even  in  apprehension,  with  compo- 
sure and  resignation.  The  possibility  of  such  a 
dreadful  accident  crosses  the  brain  with  an  incon- 
ceivable rapidity.  But  the  recollection  of  the  im» 
probability  of  the  event  restores  the  mind  to  its  ac- 
customed serenity. 

The  cave  of  Virgil,  into  which  he  introduces 
JEneas  by  the  aid  of  the  Sybil,  occurred  to  my 
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mind  while  exploring  these  awful  excavations  in 
the  centre  of  our  island.  Indeed  the  description 
of  the  Mantuan  bard  powerfiilly  struck  me : — 

Spelunca  alta  fuit,  vastoqne  immaDis  hiata, 
Scrnpea  tnta  lacn  nigro  nemorumque  tenebris  I 

From  Buxton  we,  after  breakfast,  set  out  on 
our  return,  and  directed  our  route  towards  Derby. 
We  rode  to  Newhaven,  and  dined ;  it  is  only  a 
single  inn,  about  half  way  to  Ashbourne.  We 
were  well  entertained;  and  the  good  landlady 
behaved  with  uncommon  civility.  Of  her  I  en- 
quired about  Beresford  Hall,  formerly  the  seat  of 
Charles  Cotton,  Esq.  the  friend  of  honest  Isaac 
Walton,  (whom  I  hav€  already  mentioned  in  my 
account  of  Winchester)  the  father  of  anglers,  and 
one  of  the  best  men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.. 
She  informed  me  that  it  lay  within  three  miles  of 
the  house ;  and  away  we  rode  to  gratify  an  inno^ 
cent  curiosity. 

We  soon  reached  the  spot,  over  which  my  ima- 
gination had  often  strayed  with  pleasure.  The 
hall  itself,  now  inhabited  by  a  maiden  lady,  looks 
old  and  ruinous;  and  the  adjoining  garden  ex* 
hibits  a  scene  of  desolation.  Below  the  eminence 
on  which  it  stands,  through  a  sweet  vale,  runs  the 
river  Dove,  famous  for  trout-fishing.  Its  gentle 
meanders  heighten  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
scenery ;  and  I  for  some  time  gazed  on  its  charms 
in  silent  admiration. 

Well  might  Cotton,  living  on  the  spot,  ex- 
claim  

L  5 
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O  my  beloved  Dymph-^fair  Dove  I 
Princess  of  rivers  1  how  I  love 
Upon  thy  flowVy  banks  to  lie 
And  view  thy  silver  stream, 
When  gilded  by  a  summer's  beam  ! 
And  in  all  that  wanton  fry 
Playing  at  liberty : 
And  with  my  angle  upon  them 
The  all  of  treachery 
.  I  ever  learnt  industriously  to  try ! 

Hither  it  was,  that  the  venerable  Isaac  Walton 
frequently  came  upwards  of  (me  hundred  miles,  that 
during  the  summer  months  he  might,  with  his 
friend  Cotton,  enjoy  the  sport  of  angling !  In 
return  for  these  visits,  Mr.  Cotton  built  a  small 
fishing-house,  in  a  kind  of  peninsula,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dove,  whose  walls  and  covering  only  re- 
main, and  these  I  beheld  with  veneration. 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  edition  of  Walton's 
Complete  Angler,  gives  two  views  of  this  curious 
fishing-hjouse,  and  tells  you,  that  he,  several  years 
ago,  employed  a  person  to  visit  it,  and  send  him 
a  description  of  it.  From  that  account  I  extract 
the  following  paragraph,  that  you  may  form  some 
idea  of  its  former  condition : 

"  It  is  of  stone,  and  the  room  in  the  inside  a 
cube  of  about  fifteen  feet ;  it  is  also  paved  with 
black  and  white  marble.  In  the  middle  is  a  square 
black  marble  table,  supported  by  two  stone  feet. 
The  room  is  wainscotted  with  curious  mouldings 
that  divide  the  pannels  up  to  the  ceiling ;  in  the 
larger  pannels  are  represented  in  painting,  some  of 
the  most  pleasant  of  the  adjacent  scenes,  with 
persons  fishing;  and  in  the  smaller,  the  various 
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sorts  of  tackle  and  implements  used  in  angling. 
In  the  further  comer  on  the  left  is  a  fire-place, 
with  a  chimney;  and  on  the  right  a  large  beaufet 
with  folding-doors,  whereon  are  the  portraits  of 
Mr.  Cotton  and  a  boy  servant,  and  Walton^  in  the 
dress  of  the  times.  Underneath  is  a  cupboard,  oa 
the  door  of  which  are  the  figures  of  a  rkouT,  and 
also  of  a  GRAYLING,  wcU  pourtrayed  ! '' 

But,  my  young  friend,  you  will  inquire  after 
its  present  condition.  I  will  inform  you.  Being 
erected  in  the  year  1674<,  it  has  stood  above  a  cen- 
tury, and  having  been  taken  little  care  of  for  some 
years  past,  it  has  fallen  into  decay.  Here  was, 
however,  to  be  seen  the  cypher  over  the  door, 
containing  the  initials  of  the  names  both  of  Cotton 
and  Walton,  interwoven  in  each  other,  and  the 
inscription  above  it,  sacrum  piscatoribus,  {sacred 
to  fishermen^)  half  filled,  with  moss,  was  almost 
obliterated.  I  clambered  in  through  the  window 
with  difliculty;  but  of  the  interior  decorations, 
alas!  no  traces  wer6  to  be  found.  Looking  round 
me  with  a  melancholy  pleasure,  I  mused' on  the 
interesting  conversations  which  had  taken  place 
again  and  again  within  the  walls  of  this  forsaken 
mansion.  Sad  memorial  of  friendship  !  How  evan- 
escent are  terrestrial  enjoyments ! 

The  person  who  went* with  us  hither  from  the 
neighbouring  village,  told  us  that  the  little  building 
was,  in  his  remembrance,  enriched  with  the  above 
rural  decorations;  and  that  persons  came  even 
from  Scotland  to  gratify  their  curiosity  in  the  in- 
spection of  it.    A  new  engraving  of  it  may  be  seen 
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in  a  veiy  beautiful  edition  of  WaUon^s  jingler,  just 
.  published.* 

It  was  in  this  little  deserted  temple  of  friendship^ 
took  place  that  pleasing  dialogue  found  in  the  Can- 
templative  Angler,  respecting  the  formation  of  an 
artificial  fly^  which  Gay  has  thus  described  with  a 
moral  annexed  to  it :— ^ 

To  the  Uttlt  animal  provide 

All  the  gay  hues  that  wait  on  female  pride : 

Let  nature  guide  thee  $  sometimes  goldea  wire 

The  shining  bellies  of  the  fly  require ; 

The  peacock's  plumes  thy  tackle  must  not  fail, 

Nor  the  dear  purchase  of  the  sable's  tail ; 

Each  gaiidy  bird  some  slender  tribute  brings, 

And  lends  the  growing  insect  proper  wings ; 

Silka  of  all  colours  must  their  aid  impart, 

And  ev'ry  fur  promote  the  fisher's  art : 

So  the  gay  lady,  with  expensive  care, 

Borrows  the  pride  of  land,  of  sea,  of  air ; 

Furs,  pearls,  and  plumes,  the  glittering  thing  displays, 

Hazales  our  eyes,  ai|d  easy  hearts  betrays ! 

We  now  returned  to  our  inn  to  dinner,  where  a 
trout  and  a  grayling  made  a  part  of  the  repast ; 
and  we  soon  bid  adieu  to  our  good  landlady.  We 
rode  op  to  Ashbourne,  and  remained  there  during 
the  night. 

AshbotD'Tie  is  a  town  of  some  size,  and  contains 
many  genteel  families.  The  church  is  the  only 
object  worthy  of  attention.  Here  we  found  the 
beautiful  monument  raised  by  Sir  Brooke  Boothby 

*  A  ipost  beautiful  Edition  of  WaltorCs  Complete  Angler  has 
been  lately  published  by  Mr.  Bagster,  a  Bookseller,  who  held* 
the  memory  of  its  venerable  author  in  high  estimation. 
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to  the  monory  of  his  only  daughter,  a  child  of 
six  years  of  age.  It  has  inscriptions  upoa  it  in 
English,  Latin,  French,  and  ItaUan.  The  lines 
under  the  pedestal  are : — 

TO  PENELOPE, 

Only  child  of  Sir  Brooke  and  Dame  Susannah  Boothby, 

Born  April  11,  1785,  died  March  13,  1791. 

She  was,  in  form  and  intdleot,  most  exquisite. 

The  unfortunate  Parents  ventured  their  all  on  this  frail  bark, 

and  the  wreck  was  total. 

I  was  not  in  safety,  neither  had  I  rest,  and  the  trouble 

came. 

A  tourist  has  so  happily  delineated  this  monu- 
ment, that  I  cannot  help  transcribing  his  words : 
-—"  Nobody  ought  ever  to  overlook  this  tomb,  as 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  pathetic  ob- 
ject in  Elngland.  Simplicity  and  elegance  appear 
in  the  workmanship ;  tenderness  and  innocence  in 
the  image.  On  a  marble  pedestal  and  slab,  like  a 
low  table,  is  a  mattress,  with  the  child  lying  on 
it,  both  likewise  in  white  marble.  Her  cheek,  ex- 
pressive of  suffering  mildness,  reclines  on  the  pil- 
low, and  her  little  fevered  hands  gently  rest  on 
each  other  near  to  her  head.  The  plain  and  only 
drapery  is  a  frock,  the  skirt  flowing  easily  out  be- 
fore, and  a  ribbon-sash,  the  knot  twisted  forward, 
as  it  were,  by  the  restlessness  of  pain,  and  the  two 
ends  spread  out  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
frock.  The  delicate  naked  feet  are  carelessly 
folded  over  each  other,  and  the  whole  appearance 
is  as  if  she  had  just  turned  in  the  tossings  of  her 
illness  to  seek  a  coaler  or  an  easier  place  of  rest. 
1 
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The  man  whom  this  does  not  affect  need  not  pro- 
ceed any  fi&rther  in  bis  tour;  his  heart  is. not 
formed  to  relish  the  beauties  either  of  nature  or  of 
art!" 

This  writer  then  adds,  alluding  to  the  inscrip- 
tions, "  To  all  these  expressions  of  grief  might  not 
me  be  added— W^q5  ru)t ;  the  damsel  is  not  dead,  but 
sleepeih!"  Surely  in  such  cases  it  is  our  duty,  as' 
well  as  privilege,  to  have  recourse  to  the  consola- 
tions of  Christianity. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Ashbourne  lies  DovedaUj  a 
spot  known  far  and  near  for  its  romantic  scenery* 
A  foot-path  winds  along  its  side,  and  sometimes 
presents  a  tremendous  declivity.  At  one  of  these 
places,  a  few  years  ago,  an  Irish  Dean  on  horse- 
back, with  a  lady  behind  him,  was  by  accident 
thrown  down  a  precipice  and  dashed  to  pieces!  The 
lady  was  saved  by  catching  hold  of  a  twig :  the 
shattered  remains  of  the  unfortunate  clergyman 
were  interred  in  Ashbourne  church,  where  I  saw  a 
plain  stone  dedicated  to  his  memory.  Not  fiw 
from  this  dale,  Hume  procured  a  place  of  retreat 
for  that  ingenious  novelist,  Rousseau  ;  it  was  suited 
to  his'  genius,  affording  him  scope  for  his  favourite 
study,  botany  ^  and  securing  to  him  an  asylum 
from  the  bustle  of  the  world.  From  this  abode^ 
however,  he,  with  an  eccentricity  allied  to  insa- 
nity, soon  issued,  inflamed  by  some  imaginary 
affront,  and  heaping  reproaches  on  the  persons  t<y 
whom  he  stood  most  indebted  for  an  attention  ta 
his  welfare  and  felicity. 

After  breakfast  we  mounted  our  horses,  and  set 
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out  for  Keddlestofi,  close  to  which  is  the  seat  of 
Lord  Scarsdak,  the  glory  of  Derbyshire !  This 
is  a  noble  mansion,  of  modem  erection,  and  is  . 
thought  .  to  have  cost  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  !  The  house-keeper,  a  polite  old  lady,  con- 
ducted us  through  the  apartments.  The  fronts 
built  of  white  stone,  fs  extensive.  In  the  centre 
is  a  flight  of  steps,  over  which  is  a  pediment  sup- 
ported by  four  lofty  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order* 
On  each  side  a  corridore  connects  a  pavilion  with 
the  body  of  the  house,  and,  forming  the  two  wings 
of  the  steps,  leads  into  a  magnificent  hall,  behind 
which  is  a  circular  saloon.  On  the  left  are  a 
music-room,  drawing-room,  and  a  library,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  corridore,  the  private  apartments 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Scarsdale,  and  their  young  fa- 
mily. On  the  right  of  the  hall  are  the  dining- 
room,  state  dressing-room,  a  bed-chamber,  and 
another  dressing-room,  the  kitchen,  and  offices. 
In  the  hall  are  eight  fluted  pillars,  of  the  variegated 
marble  of  the  county  !  They  are  twenty-five  feet 
high  and  two  feet  six  inches  in  diameter.  The 
room  itself  is  sixty  feet  by  thirty,  decorated  with 
designs  from  Homer,  thereveredfather  of  poetry ! 
In  the  library,  over  the  chimney,  is  a  piece  of 
Rembrandt.  It  is  the  story  of  Daniel  brought 
before  Nebuchadnezzar  to  interpret  his  dream,  and 
contains  eight  or  nine  small  whole  length  [iguVes* 
We  marked  the  composed  majesty  of  the  kiqg, 
who  is  seated  in  a  chair  of  state ;  the  astonishment 
and  terror  of  his  great  men  sitting  near  him;  the 
earnestness  of  Daniel  kneeling  before  him;  in 
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short,  the  whole  piece,  is  striking  beyond  ex* 
pression. 

The  kitchen  also,  which  is  spacious,  has  this 
motto,  which  ought  to  be  written  up  in  all 
kitchens,  and  attended  to  by  all  servants — waste 
not  I  want  not !  From  the  principal  front  of  the 
house,  the  eye  is  conducted  by  a  beautiful  slope  to 
water,  which  is  seen  tumbling  down  a  cascade 
encircling  an  island  planted  with  firs  at  the  edge, 
felling  over  rough  rocks;  and  then  forming  a  large 
sheet  of  water,  on  which  is  a  yacht.  Below  is  a  small 
rustic  building,  over  the  well  and  bath,  used  for 
scorbutic  cases  by  persons  who  are  accommodated 
at  the  inn  built  by  his  lordship  in  the  road,  and 
from  which  an  avenue  through  the  park  leads  to 
the  bath.  In  the  back  front  of  the  house,  on  the 
edge  of  the  rising  ground,  is  a  plantation,  begin- 
ning to  shew  itself  in  great  beauty. 

Derby,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles,  we  reached 
to  dinner.  This  town  is  large,  populous,  and 
on  the  whole  well  built,  containing  five  parish 
churches.  All-saints  is  a  noble  structure,  erfected 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  its  Gothic  tower 
possesses  uncommon  beauty.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  built  at  the  sole  expence  of  the  bachelors  and 
maidens  in  the  town ;  hence  it  was  formerly  the 
custom,  when  a  young  woman,  a  native  of  the 
place,  was  married,  for  the  bachelors  to  ring  the 
bells!  A  proper  tribute  this  of  respect  to  the 
holy  state  of  matrimony.  The  town  was  an  ancient 
borough  by  prescription,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Firsts  received  a  charter  of  incorpora-^ 
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taon.  It  has  a  weekly  market  on  Fridays,  is  126 
miles  from  London,  and  stands  on  the  Derwent, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom. 

Derby  has  a  silk  mill  on  the  river  erected  by 
Sir  Thomas  Loombe,  who,  at  an  immense  expense 
and  great  hazard,  brought  the  model  from  Italy. 
It  is  fixed  in  a  large  house,  six  stories  high,  and 
consists  of  26,586  wheels,  with  97,746  movements, 
all  driven  by  one  large  water  wheel,  fixed  on  the 
outside  of  the  house.  It  goes  round  three  times 
in  one  minute,  and  each  time  works  73,726  yards 
of  silk  thread,  so  that  in  twenty-four  hours,  it 
works  318,4*96,320  yardfr  of  silk  thread,  under  the 
management  of  only  one  regulator.  It  has  been  of 
such  service  to  the  silk  trade,  that  Sir  Thomas 
had  the  benefit  of  it  during  his  life;  but  the  parlia- 
ment having  allowed  him  fourteen  thousand  pounds,. 
as  a  further  reward  for  his  services,  he  suffered  a 
model  of  it  to  be  taken.  This  model  now  lies  in 
the  Record  OflSce  at  the  Tower,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public,  any  person  being  allowed  to  inspect 
it,  so  that  there  are  at  present  several  miUs  of 
the  kind  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. 

Its  China  manufactory  also  does  honour  to  hu- 
man ingenuity.  Nor  must  I  omit  to  mention  the 
skill  displayed  in  the  formation  of  spars,  marbles, 
find  petrifactions,  with  which  the  country  abounds, 
into  vases,  urns,  pillars,  and  columns,  of  exquisite 
beauty!  They  are,  however,  exceedingly  brittle, 
as  J  found  by  experience ;  the  purchaser,  there- 
fore, must  be  careful  to  secure  them  from  injury. 
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Both  at  Matlock  and  Buxton  specimens  of  this 
frail  ware  are  exhibited  in  a  boasted  variety. 

Before  we  quitted  the  town  we  were  introduce 
to  the  late  celebrated  Dn  Erasmus  Darwin,  who 
received  us  politely,  and  with  whom  I  enjoyed  half 
an  hour's  pleasant  conversation.  Having  men- 
tioned his  works,  and  expressed  my  surprise  at  the 
number  and  extent  of  them,  he  assured  me  that 
they  were,  for  the  most  part,  written  in  his  car- 
riage, as  he  went  to  visit  his  patients,  to  whom  J 
afterwards  understood  he  was  sometimes  called 
forty  or  fifty  miles,  all  round  the  country.  Using 
a  black-lead  pencil  in  the  first  instance,  he  after- 
wards delivers  over  his  zig-zag  manuscript  to  an 
amanuensis  for  transcription.  It  has  been  the  en-^* 
vied  lot  of  this  gentleman  to  unite  together,,  in  his 
own  person,  the  characters  of  philosopher  and 
poet;  for  whilst  his  Z/xmomia  displays  the  pro- 
fouiidity  of  his  researches,  his  Botanic  Garden  and 
Temple  of  Nature,  shew  his  acquaintance  with  the 
muses,  who  appeared  to  have  conferred  their 
favours  with  liberality.  Take,  as  a  i^ecimen,  these 
inimitable  lines : — 

The  seraph  Sympathy  from  heaven  descends^ 
And  bright  o'er  earth  his  beamy  forehead  bends  ; 
On  man's  cold  heart,  celestial  ardour  flings, 
And  showers  affection  from  hh  sparkling  wfngs  $ 
Rolls  o*cr  the  world  his  mild  benignant  eye. 
Hears  the  lone  murmur,  drinks  the  wJiisperM  sigh  $ 
Lifts  the  closed  latch  of  pale  Misfortune^s  door, 
Opes  the  clenchM  hand  of  Avarice  to  the  poor ; 
Unbars  the  prison,  liberates  the  slave, 
Sheds  his  soft  sorrows  o*er  the  timely  grave  i 
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Points  with  uplifted  hand  to  realms  above^ 
And  charms  the  world  with  dnitersal  lots  ! 

Dr.  Darwin  &voured  us  with  the  key  of  his 
garden,  of  which  I  had  heard  many  speak  in 
terms  of  commendation.  We  entered  it,  after 
having  ferried  ourselves  over  the  Derwent  with 
ease,  by  means  of  machinery,  which  he  himself 
had  constructed.  The  spot  was  rural  and  retired, 
whilst  vegetation  ported  herself  in  luxuriancy. 
At  the  extremity  we  were  shown  a  seat,  whence 
we  enjoyed  a  v^ew  of  the  bridge  and  river,  tc^e- 
ther  with  other  objects  interesting  to  the  contem- 
plative mind.  Here  we  were  told  the  doctor  has 
sat  for  hours,  meditating  plans  for  private  and 
'public  utility.  Probably  his  works  were  here  first 
conceived,  which  will  cause  his  name  to  descend  ta 
posterity ! 

As  to  the  person  of  Dr.  Darwin,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  he  somewhat  resembled  the  late  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson.  He  was  unwieldy  in  his  appear- 
ance, and  his  tongue  seemingly  too  large  for  his 
mouth  made  it  rather  di£Bcult  to  understand  him. 
However,  the  intelligence  and  benevolence  with 
which  his  features  were  lighted  up  in  conversation, 
did  away  every  unpleasant  sensation  which  might 
have  been  excited  by  an  apparent  deformity. 

The  rebels,  in  the  month  of  December,  1745, 
penetrated  England  as  far  as  Derby ;  of  course,  a 
few  strides  more  would  have  put  the  metropolis 
into  their  possession.  This  circumstance  created 
a  most  unprecedented  alarm  throughout  the  whole 
country.    The  well-affected,  of  every  description. 
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Were  up  in  arms  to  resist  these  invaders,  and  the 
dissenters,  at  this  turbulent  period,  were  distin- 
guished for  their  zeal  and  loyalty..  Dr.  Doddridge 
went  about  from  house  to  house  persuading  young 
men  to  enlist  and  serve  on  this  occasion.  But 
happily  the  rebels,  divided  in  their  councils,  and 
perplexed  in  their  measures^  soon  retreated  back 
to  Scotland  with  precipitation.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  at  this  critical  time  was  fighting 
in  Germany,  returned  to  England,  followed  them 
to  the  Highlands,  and  defeated  th^m  on  CuUoden 
Moor,  near  Inverness,  on  Wednesday  the  16th  of 
April,  174f6.  Horrible  was  the  carnage  of  that 
day,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  after  so  efitire 
a  victory  the  scaffolds  should  have  streamed  with 
blood.  By  the  suppression  of  this  rebellion,  how- 
ever, which  lasted  nine  long  mofiths,  during  which 
period  the  royal  troops  were  twice  routed,  (at 
Preston  Pans,  and  at  Falkirk,)  the  inhabitants  of 
this  highly  favoured  island  were  relieved  from  the 
apprehensions  of  a  sullen  and  unrelenting  tyranny. 
We  now  bade  adieu  to  Derby,  and  arrived  at 
Arnold,  near  Nottingham,  about  nine  in  the  even- 
ing.* After  an  absence  of  four  days,  in  which  we 
travelled  near  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  we  re- 
turned safe,  though  fatigued,  into  the  bosom  of  a 
femily,  where  we  were  received  with  congratula- 
tions. Nor  can  I  omit  expressing  my  obligation 
to  Mr.  Si  and  also  to  his  eldest  son,  (now  a  re- 

*  This  is  a  small  village,  and  had  at  that  time  for  its  curate 
the  Rev.  William  Biojgley,  author  of  many  excellent  public** 
tions,  especiaUjr  oo  Natural  History, 
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s^ectable  young  Minister  of  the  established  church) 
who  accompanied  me,  for  their  attention  to  a  plan 
transmitted  them  by  a  worthy  relative  of  theirs, 
the  Rev.  Mr,  W — n,  of  Highbury  Place,  Isling- 
ton, whom  I  have  the  honour  to  rank  among  my 
friends.  By  these  means  I  was  enabled  to  perform 
my  journey  with  satisfaction.* 

Flattering  myself  that  you,  my  young  friend, 
may  find  some  little  novelty  in  this  part  of  my  ex- 
cursion, 

I  remain,  yours,  &c. 

•  The  Ret.  Hugh  WoRTHnroTON,  latterly  resiOTed  to  North- 
ampton Square,  where  dying  in  1813,  his  remains  were  con* 
veyed  to  Bimbni-fields  for  interment,  followed  by  eighteen 
monniog  coaches !  He  had  been  near  40  years  the  eloquent 
Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Congregation  at  Salterns  Hall.  He 
was  the  friend  of  my  youth,  and  in  my  Funeral  Sermon  for  him 
]  paid  a  sincere  heart-felt  tribate  of  respect  to  his  memory. 
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LETTER  V. 

NOTTINGHAM ;  ITS  PECULIAH  SITUATIOKT  ;  ITS  MANVFACTORT ; 
TOWN'HAU. ;  ANECDOTE  OF  JUDGE  POWK  ;  CASTLE  ;  STANDARD 
OF  CHARLES  THE  PIBRT  RAISED  HERE;  HTSTORT  OF  ROBIN 
HOOD  ;  ASHBT-DE-LA-ZOUCH  $  T^MWORTH  ;  BIRMINGHAM  $  ITS 
MANUFACTORIES  ;  RIOTS  IN  1791  ;  ROBINSON  OP  CAMBRIDGE  ; 
WASHINGTON,  MEDAL  OP  ;  MECHANICAL  THEATRE  ;  JUBILEE  OF 
•HAKESPEARE ;  CHARACTER  OF  HIS  WORKS  ;  UNBS  BY  BEN 
JONSON  UNDER  AN  ORIGINAL  PORTRAIT  ;  APOLOGY  FOR  TUB 
DIGRESSION. 

MY  DEAR  YOUNG  FRIEND^ 

Having  conducted  you  through  the  recesses 
of  Derbyshire  in  jny  last  letter,  I  will  now  begin 
with  a  sketch  of  Nottingham^  and  then  beg  yoa 
to  accompany  me  in  my  route  across  the  country 
down  to  Pontypool,  in  the  principahty  of.  Wales, 
Nottingham  is  a  populous  town,  situated  plea- 
santly on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Trent.  Its 
origin  is  not  known,  but  from  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, it  is,  at  least,  as  old  as  any  place  in  the 
kingdom.  At  present  it  is  of  considerable  extent^ 
the  streets  also  being  broad,  open,  and  well  paved. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  whole  town  is  under* 
mined  with  caverns  of  an  amazing  depth,  so  that 
it  is  questioned  whether  all  th^  buildings  sprjead 
over  the  surface  of  the  rock  on  which  it  stands 
would  fill  up  the  excavations  beneath.  Hence  the 
cellars  cut  in  the  rock  are  frequently  as  deep  as 
the  highest  houses.  In  these  subterraneous  recesses 
is  kept  the  fine  Nottingham  ale,  the  invigorating 
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and  cheerfu}  qualities  of  which  faavd  not  only 
rendered  it  the  subject  of  song,  but  have  long 
made  it  famous  throughout  the  kingdom!  The 
market-place  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  sup- 
plied in  England, 

In  this  town  ^e  three  parish  churches.  St. 
Mary's  is  in  the  form  of  a  cathedral,  and  has  a 
grand  appearance  from  almost  every  part  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  church  is  decorated 
by  neat  marble  monuments ;  those  costly  ^nblems 
of  mortality. 

The  dissenters  here  are  numerous,  and  have 
several  places  of  worship.  That  on  the  High- 
pavement  is  spacious^  and  some  of  the  first  fami- 
lies in  the  town  belong  to  it.  It  is  likewise  ancient, 
and  part  of  its  interior  bears  a  reference  to  those 
unhappy  times  in  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  when 
conscientious  individuals  suffered  for  their  non- 
conformity. May  the  esustence  of  such  a  period 
never  again  disgrace  the  annals  of  Britain.  The 
Presbyterians  have  pulled  down  this  old  place^  and 
built  a  neat  chapel,  which  has  been  since  opened 
for  public  worship. 

A  vast  quantitjr  of  stockings  is  made  in  ihis 
town,  and  the  whizzing  of  the  frames,  issuing  from 
every  quarter,  as  you  walk  along  the  streets,  gives 
rise  to  singular  emotions.  At  first  it  reminds  yon 
of  some  animal  indignantly  hissing  at  the  pasmng 
stranger ;  but  when  explained  to  you  it  forms  a 
pleasing  indication  of  that  industry  by  which  thou* 
sands  are  siqpported.  Such  a  recollection  is  grate* 
ffd  to  our  sensibility. 
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Uown-ball  is  a  noble  edifice,  |upported  by 
in  the  Tuscan  order.  The  sessions  and 
assizes  are  held  here,  but  it  is  said  that  this  edifice 
owes  its  existence  to  an  accident  The  story  stands 
thus :  In  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  Powis, 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench,  being  here 
on  the  assizes,  was  delivering  his  charge  to  the 
grand  jury,  when  one  of  the  beams. gave  way  ! 
All  the  people  ran  out  of  court,  amongst  whom 
was  the  sheriff,  who  took  to  his  heels,  crying  out, 
"  Will  nobody  take  care  of  the  judge?"  Justice 
Powis,  who  was  aged  and  infirm,  made  shift  to 
hobble  off  the  bench,  and  as  soon  as  he  found  him- 
self in  safety,  ordered  the  town  to  be  fined  a  con- 
fdderable  sum  for  not  keq>ing  the  hall  in  repair. 
From  that  circumstance,  and  an  absolute  rule 
from  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  inhabitants 
w^re  under  the  necessity  of  erecting  the  present 
Btructuce,  which  is  executed  in  a  manner  that  there 
is  tio  reason  to  fear  the  judges  will  be  under  a 
necessity  of  kobbUng  out  on  a  similar  occasion  ! 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  Castle,  which  pre- 
sents a  singular  appearance,  being  erected  on  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  rock.  Here  is  a  passage  called 
Mortimer's  Hole,  which  was  probably  intended  to 
relieve  the  castle  with  men  and  provisions,  in  case 
the  town  should  be  in  possession  of  an  enemy. 
The  castle  is  encircled  with  a  spacious  green  plat, 
firom  which  you  are  gratified  with  a  view  of  Ae 
ODuntry. 

In  die  civil  wars,  Charles  the  First  set  i^  h& 
standard  here,  but  the  castle  afterwfufds  became 
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a  garrison  for  the  parliament  Rapin  says,  that 
<*the  King  published  a  proclamation,  requiring 
all  men  who  could  bear  arms  to  repair  to  him  at 
Nottingham,  where  he  intended  to  set  up  the  royal 
standard,  which  all  good  subjects  were  obliged  to 
attend.  Tliis  was  the  ancient  manner  of  making 
known  to  the  people  the  king^s  urgent  occasion  for 
their  aid,  and  the  place  to  which  they  were  to  re- 
pair to  assist  him.  He  thought,  therefore  the 
setting  up  of  his  standard  would  make  a  strong 
impression  on  the  people^  and  induce  them  to  ap- 
pear in  arms.  Biit  prejudices  were  too  deeply 
rooted  in  the  minds  of  most  of  his  subjects  for  a  ri,  ^ 
bare  ceremony  to  remove  them.    At  last,  however,       (  v*' 


on  the  2^  of  August,  1642,  the  king  caused  his 
standard  to  be  erected  on  a  turret  of  Nottingham 
Castle^  (Rushworth  says  it  was  erected  in  the  open 
field  on  the  back  side  of  the  castle  wall,)  having 
with  him  only  some  unarmed  trained  bands.  His 
proclamation  had  produced  so  little  effect  that  few 
were  come  to  attend  the  royal  standard.  Nay,  it 
happened,  the  very  day  the  standard  was  erected, 
it  grew  so  tempestuous  that  it  was  blown  down, 
and  could  not  be  fixed  again  for  a  day  or  two{ 
This  was  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  fatal  presage 
of  Aewar!'* 

And,  indeed,  in  what  other  light  could  the  ciiv 
•comstance  be  viewed  by  individuals,  whose  minds, 
At  so  critical  a  juncture^  brooded  over  the  melan« 
«holy  state  of  public  affiiirs  ?  The  step  which  his 
majesty,  in  iconsequence  of  the  advice  given  by 
fivil  counsellors,  had  now  taken,  led  to  a  series  of 
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ThoitUitiety  wkkh  termiiiated  in  his  dBsMmtdmsi* 
^^ar  seven  Jong  years  ivbs  the  kingdom  a  8Ci»e  of 
.bloodshed  and  eonfiiiiflo.  Civil  owttrs  are  OBrrML 
on  widi  so  nmA  mdmotity^  dmtiwe  -must  rodton 
th^ai  lUEBong  the  ealsonitks  destined  to  ai&ict  end 
deadate  the  world. 

The  L^e  vf  Colonel  Hutchinson^  wxitten  by  his 
•^ery  aoeomplished  Lady,  and  lately  {rabtished,  is 
well  worth  attention.  He  was  governor  of  tfeSs 
'iawtle  in  the  tumultuous  timeft  of  Crcmwell. 

On  Castle  HiU  is  a  seminary  for  young  gentle* 
men,  conducted  by  nrf  friend  Mr.  Robert  Cfood- 
.acre,  author  of  an  exoetlent  treatise  on  aritfairietic : 
*he  is,  I  trust,  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  honourable 
^ell-earned  industry, 

dose  to  Nottingham  may  be  seen  the  ^ot 
jovet  which  Sherwood  Forest  once  spread  itscdf, 
9nd  where  Robin  Hood  and  Little  Johk  nsed 
4o  play  dieir  prai^  to  the  terror  and  Aversion '6f 
the  neigbbovriiood.  The  old  popular  foafiad  is 
founded  on  some  facts — diough  involved  in  ob- 
scurity. As  this  tale  used  to  amuse  my  ohiidho^ 
I  have  taken  some  pains  to  gather  afewparticalars 
coBceming  it. 

S0bm  Hoody  or  Head  (but  moi«  ^commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Robin  Hood)  was  bom 
somewhere  in  the  connty  of  Nottingham,  in  the 
ragn  of  Henry  the  fiteoond,  and  is  said  to  have 
•been  the  son  of  a  nobleman.  But  the  moat  probo* 
i>le  opinion  is,  that  he  was  one  of  those  youths 
who  resented  the  inclosiire  qf  fiurests,  and  being 
{NTosaiibcd  by  Ri^hasd  the  First,  |ie  xaiscd  aiband 
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xsS  men,  who  acting  under  his  command,  hifefeted 
all  the  towns  near  Sh^rwpod  I^6re^^9  i^r  .robbing 
die  passengers,  but  he  .never*  eoccopt  in  his  own 
defence,  proceed^  to  ads  of  omdlty.  He  kept 
the  articles  obtained  by  this  illegitimate  method 
till  they  amounted  to  a  considerable  quajDtitj^  when 
he  exposed  them  to^^Ieat^pjbceoii'thdtiMiixlers 
of  the  forest.  This  ^-snode  <rf  life  he  is^boi^t  to 
have  followed  many  years.  A  great  price  was  set 
upon  his  head^  and  many  fruitier  attempts  ware 
made  to  take  him;  ,4Lt  Jei^[tli  falling  iU»  he  went, 
in  order  tc^  be  taken  better  care  of,  to  Birkieys,  4 
nunnery  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  desired  to  be  let 
blood.  The  reward,  however,  being  coosidc^rable, 
proved  a  temptation  to  the  belrayisig  of  him; 
md  instead  of  bleeding  hkn  as  he  desired,  they 
blooded  him  to  death,  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1395.  Such  are  the  particulars  1  have  ob- 
tained, but  shall  say  nothing  inspecting  their  cre- 
diUIity. 

As  to  the  song  itself  of  Robin  Hood  and  litde 
John,  it  has  been  admired  for  its  doggrel  simpli* 
city.  Tl^  diveFtjug.  manfier  in  which  Boiaur  took 
in  the  Sheriff  of  Nbttinghcfyn  may  be  just  men- 
tioned by  way  of  specimen.  Robin  one  day  pur- 
chased some  meat,  and. in  disguise  carried  it  to 
Nottingham  market,  wl^^re  be.^old  it.at^^  cheap 
rate.  This  attraetdd  attention ;  the-  butiehers  in- 
vited him  to  a  feast,  and  here  he  met  the  Sheriff 
txf  Nottingham.  What  after  p^sed  between  tbem« 
tidce  in  the  worfla  of  thi«  bsmad  >-r 
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. .  Butthtfii  any  horo'd  beest,  said  the  Sheriff; 
Good  fellow,  to  sell  to  me? 
Yes,  that  I  hare,  good  master  Sheriff; 
I  have  hundred,  two,  or  three, 
Aod  a.  hundred  acres  of  good  free  land. 
If  you  please  it  for  to  see, 
And  I'll  make  you  as  good  assurance  of  it 
As  ever  my  father  did  me. 
I%e  Sheriff'  he  saddled  his  gdod  palfrey, 
And  .took/»e  hundred  pounds  \n  gold, 
And  away  he  went  with  Robin  Hood^ 
His  horned  beasts  to  behold. 
Away  then  the  SherilT  and  Robin  did  ride. 
To  the  forest  of  neri^  Siierwood ; 
Then  the  Sheriff'  did  say,  God  preserve  us  tCMlay 
From  that  man  called  Hobin  Hood  t 
But  when  a  little  farther  they  came. 
Bold  Robin  he  chanc'd  to  spy 
An  hundred  head  of  goodfai  deer 
Come  tripping  the  Sheriff  full  nigh ; 
How  liJie  you  my  horned  beasts,  good  master  Sheriff* j 
Tbey  be  fat  and  fair  to  see : 
I  tell  thee  good  fellow,  I  would  I  were  gone, 
For  I  lilce  not  thy  company. 
Then  Robia  set  his  horn  to  his  mouth, 
And  blew  out  blasts  three. 
Then  quickly  and  anon  there  came  Little  John, 
And  all  bis  company  ! 

What  is  your  will,  master,  then  said  Little  John, 
I  pray  come  tell  to  me? 

I  have  brought  hither  the  Sheriff  of  Noitinghdm^ 
This  day  to  dine  with  thee. 
He  is  welcome  then  to  me,  said  Little  John,  ^ 
I  hope  be  will  honestly  pay ; 
I  know  he  has  gold,  if  it  were  but  told, 
"Will  serve  us  to  drink  a  whole  day. 
Then  Robin  Hood  took  his  mantle  from  his  back, 
And  laid  It  upon  the  ground. 
And  out  of  the  Sheriff's  portmanteau  be, 
Soon  told  §[ife  hundred  poond ! 
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Tiien  Robio  he  brought  him  through  the  wood. 
And  set  hia  on  bU  dapple  grey, 
Q I  have  me  commended  to  your  wife  at  home. 
So  Robin  went  laughing  away  I 

Nottingham  has,  in  modem  times,  been  famous 
for  political  contentions;  though  latterly^  it  has 
enjoyed  considerable  tranquillity* 

Robert  White,  author  of  the  Bphemeris  oj 
Celestial  Atlas^  died  aged  80,  in  1773,  at  his  native 
place  Bingham  near  Nottingham,  and  in  theparidt 
church  will  be  found  a  mooament  to  his  memoryi 
See  Bofume^s  Gazetteer,  second  edition,  an  hi^;^ 
useful  work  to  the  rising  generation. 

Leaving  the  populous  town  of  Nottinghaaiy  'I 
passed  through  jishby-^eJa^Zauch  and  Tamw<»rthf 
in  xpy  way  to  Birmingham. 

Ashby-de-kL^Zotich  is  a  tolerable  town,  and  re- 
ceives its  name  from  the  ZmuJies^  its  ancient  lords, 
to  distinguish  it  from  another  Asbby  in  this  cotinty, 
called  Ashby  Folvile.  It  consists  of  one  open 
street,  in  which  is  a  neat  stone  cross  that  has  stood 
for  ages.  The  town  is  populous,  having  a  manu- 
&ctory  for  siookuigs.  The  church  is  a  handsome 
structure  and  there  is  a  meeting  for  ProtesUnt 
Dissenters.  It  once  had  a  castle  in  which  James 
the  First  was  entertained  several  days,  during 
which  time  he  was  served  at  table  by  thirty  poor 
knights  clothed  in  scarlet  gowns  with  goldem 
diains.  During  the  civil  wars  Charles  the  First 
placed  a  garrison  in  it ;  the  parliament,  however,, 
besieged  it  and  demolidied  tbe  battlemettts,  froi»8 
which  time  it  hds  fidlen  into  oblivion*  ' 
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Tamworth  19  an  aneieiit  town,  in  a  low  Bitudtion 
on  the  river  Tame,  which  sit  once  waters  and  sup-' 
plies  it  with  fish.  As  Ossa,  king  of  Mercia,  had 
once  a  palace  here,  'and  a  deep  trench  surrounds 
T^  we  may  suppose  that'  in  the  Saxon  times  it  was 
both  a  place  of  importance  and  strength.  It  \^9 
plundered  by  the  Danies,  but  recovered  it9  granikuF 
pvevkms  to  ihe  conquest*  The  present  church  is  a 
eoUc^ate  one,  and  possesses  much  beauty.  Tht 
tbwB^haHj  built  by  Mr.  €kiy,  fonnder  of  tbe  c^le* 
broted  hospital  in  JjoaA&ay  is  a  noble  baildhi||^ 
ttdi.hias  its  name  fi^m  him.  The  town,  which 
has  a  manufactory  of  needles,  is  populous,  and 
dnumg  its  inhabitants  are  many  dissenters. 

In  passkig  through  the  eeufitiy  I  was  delighted 
with  the  appearance  of  tbe  Approoebing  htrvest  : 


■  How'full  of  cheer, 


JoyiKifr,  ^eveift,  and  g^atefol  Is  the  smri. 

To  see  agai»  iU  UMzkamM  CM  "^ 

XboB  pile  the  table  of  a  world  with  bread  I 
,      ^or  whaCs  the  globe  on  which  we  aU  subsist } 
^      The  table  of  immortal  bounty  'tis, 
'  '  A  fei«t  per peinal,  where  oniiinnb<?r*d  sons 

Sil  dowS  to  baiiqwet  as  their  si  res  wftHdraw  9 
^      And  inniQee^ion  iseoeraiioos  fi^ed,  ^ 

Contented,  rise,  give  thanks,  and  pass  away  f    iiuams. 

:  Driving  on  about  sixteen  miles  ftirther,  we 
reached  Birmingham^  which  has  been  denominated 
the  toy^-shop  of  Europe.  The  town  is  of  consider-^ 
dbk  extent,  occupying  a  large  space  of  ground; 
It  h  famous  for  its  manfl»fectures,  consisting  of  all 
sortd  of  iron  sfnd  steel  ware,  snuff-boxes,  buckles, 
buttons,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles,  which  are 
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made  here  ia  such  quantitiet  that  they  not  only 
supply  Loadoiiy  apd  other  capital  places  in  the 
kingdom,  but  are  also  exported  to  most  parts  of 
the  world !  The  town  is  skuated  on  the  side  ol  a 
hUV  «nd  it  is  said  waa  ibinnerly  called  Birmkham^ 
from  a  family  of  that  nara^  who  were  b^iefectors- 
to  it*  The  lower  paiPt  of  it  consists  of  old  houses, 
chi^y  inhabited  by  ananu&cturers,  and  from  the 
foiges  is  cootiniially  corered  with  a  ^loud  of  smoke. 
To  nae  the  elegant  language  of  Yirgil  in  cme  of  his* 
Edognes  :•-*-. 

Bkr  fociN  et  tete  pingneB :  hk  pTarimm  ignis 
Semper^  et  aitidiia  poitet  foUgine  nigri.i 

Hefe  glow*  the  heftrlh,  here  piteky  piiict  and  fire 
Abouc^l  here  blaicK  with  SQoc  the  liateh  imoktt ! 

The  qpper  pf^^-  however,  is  handsome^  con- 
talsing  ai  number  of  regular  streets,  and  a  square 
of  etegaoil  buildinga.  Here  are  two  churches,  one 
of  which,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town^ .  is  aa  an* 
cient  structure^  with  a  lofty  spire^  The  other  is 
an  handsome  modern  edifice,  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Ann,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Philip.  It  has 
a  squu-e  slmie  tower  horned  with  a  cupola  above, 
which  rises  fr<Mn  the  turrefc  Within  the  tower  is 
B  fine  peal  of  ten  bells,  and  a  set  of  musical  chimes, 
which  play  seven  different  tunes,  that  is,  one  for 
eadi  day  of  the  week.  This  town  was  never  incor-' 
poraled,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  governed 
•by  two  constables  and  two  bailifis.  Being  open 
therefore  for  any  person  to  come  and  settle  there, 
th)s  circumstance  has  not  only  contributed  to  the 
increase  o£  the  buiUiugs,  but  to  the  advancement^* 
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of  trade.    Within  the  course  ci  the  last  cenHiry  - 
it  has  attained  to  an  astonishing  di^ee  of  pro^ 
perity! 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1791,  disgraceful 
riots  broke  out  in  this  town,  and  the  outrages*  of 
the  mob  were  directed  for  several  days  agakist  die 
dissenters.  The  celebration  of  the  French  Revo* 
Jution,  on  the  4th  of  July,  by  a  few  individuab, 
was  made  the  pretext  for  these  transactions;  we^ 
veral  of  the  finest  seats,  belonging  to  the  disseatensf 
in  and  about  Birmingham,  were  plundered  and 
then  set  on  fire;  the  ruins  of  some  of  them  still 
remain,  and  they  are  beheld  with  commiseration* 
Two  meeting-houses  also  were  destroyed,  oves*  one 
of  which  presided  the  celebrated  Dr.  Priestley,  who 
escaping  with  his  life  sought  refuge  in  the  mein>" 
polis.  His  house  and  invaluable  philosophic  i^ 
paratus  also  were  consigned  to  the  flames  witk^ 
ravage  fury.  That  suck  scenes  should  take  pUu^ 
in  Britain  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century^ 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  implacable  malignity  ef 
bigotry  and  superstition^ 

On  the  walls  of  one  of  the  ruined  houses  I  saw^ 
written  with  chalk,  these  words, — A  lasting  shavm 
io  Birmingham  /  A  compensation,  however,  though 
inadequate,  was  made  to  the  sufferers,  and  a  few. 
of  the  rioters  were  executed.  An  interesting  ao^ 
count  of  the  riots  has  appeared  in  the  l^e  of 
William  Hutton^  written  by  himself,  a  most  en^  . 
tertaining  and  original  piece  of  biography. 

Dr.  Priestley  was  setded  at  Clapton,  immediately 
afler  these  riots,  but  soon  emigrated  to  America^ 
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where  he  died  not  long  ago,  in  the  70th  year  of 
his  age.  A  handsome  monument  has  been  re-^ 
.cently  erected  to  his  memory  at  Birmingham,  with 
an  inscription  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Samuel  Parr^ 
of  classic  celebrity.  * 

Dr.  Ptaf's  character,  indeed,  of  Dr.  Priestley,. 
teken  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Birmingham,  soon  after  the  infemous  riots,  is  too 
remarkable  to  be  omitted : — "  I  confess,  with 
sorrow,  that  in  too  many  instances,  such  modes  of 
diefenoe  have  been  used  against  this  formidable 
heresiarch,  as  would  hardly  be  justifiable,  in  the 
support  of  revelation  itself,  against  the  arrogance 
of  8  Bolingbroke,  the  bufibonery  of  a  Mandeville^ 
and  the  levity  of  a  Voltaire.  But  the  cause  of 
orthodoxy  requires  not  such  aids ;  the  church  of 
England  approves  them  not;  the  spirit  of  Christ- 
ianity warrants  them  not.  Let  Dr.  Priestley^  in- 
deed, be  confuted  where  he  is  mistaken.  Let  him 
be  exposed  where  he  is  'superficial.  Let  him  be 
repressed  where  he  is  dogmatical.  Let  him  be 
rebuked  where  he  is  censorious.  But  let  not  his 
attainments  be  depreciated  because  they  are  numer- 
ous, almost  without  a  parallel.  Let  not  his  talents  . 
be  ridiculed  because  they  are  superlatively  great.. 
Let  not  his  morals  be  vilified  because  they  are 
eorreet  without  austerity,  and  exemplary  without 
ostentation;  because  they  present,  even  to  common 
observers,  the  innocence  of  a  hermit,  and  the 
simplicity  of  a  patriarch;  and  because  a  philoso- 
phic eye  will  at  once  discern  in  them  the  deep  fixed 
moi  of  virtuous  principle^  and  the  solid  trunk  of  vii}- 
M  5 
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tuous  habit."     I  (ball  only^add  to  this  orifptial  and 
masterly  eulogium,   that  the  scientific  discoveries 
«lone  of  this  exeellent  mao,  with  whom  I  had  the  . 
honour  and  pleature  of  being  acquainted,  wiU  im* 
mortalize*his  memory. 

In  the  buryingf-ground  close  to  one  of  the  meet- 
ing-houses which  were  destroyed  during  the  riots, 
lie  interred  the  remains  of  Robert  RoblnsoB)  of 
Cambridge,  and  a  n^at  monummit,  with  an  in* 
toription  of  aome  length,  haa  been  erected  to  bis 
memory.  He  came  on  a  visit  to  Birmingham,  in 
the  summer  of  the  year  1790,  and  here,  in  the 
54th  year  of  his  age,  died  suddenly,  and  alone  in 
his  bed,  at  midnights  He  had  wished  6x  instan- 
taneous diBsolalion,  and  his  wish  was  gratified. 
He  was  in  many  respects  an  extraordinary  man. 
He  rose  to  eminence,  not  only  by  the  simplicity  of 
his  pulpit  eloquence,  but  by  the  originality  o£  his 
tibeological  productions. 

As  this  advocate  of  civil  and  regions  liberty 
has,  by  lus  writinga,  endeavoured  to  soften  the 
prejudioes  and  annihilate  the  evik  of  par^^spkit, 
it  k  remarkable  that  he  should  have,  been  int^i^ 
in  the  spot,  over  which,  in  the  wur^e  of  a  twcdvo* 
month  after,  were  acted  scene*  of  the  most  di»* 
gustful  and  outrageous  ):^gotryt  Could  Ro«iNa«t]r 
have  started  from  his  tomb  on  this  occasion,  und 
could  the  rioters  have  listened  for  a  mo«»ent  to  his 
impr^sive  accents,  they  would  surely  have  de^^<ed 
from  their  devastations,  drinking  back  ashamed 
and  confounded  to  their  habitations  I  The  yoke 
proceeding  from  the  1hp»  of  lirvtb  oofiranmd^  n^ 
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It  sSences  the  clamours  of  ignorance,  and  subdues 
the  tianuks  of  passion.  It  awak^is  the  tenderest 
emotions,  kiciting  to  the  mitd  deeds  of  virtue  and 
of  humanity. 

Since  writing  the  above  paragraph,  in  thefermer 
e^tions  of  this  work,  a  Monument  has  been  raised 
to  the  memory  of  Mt.  Robinson,  with  the  fidlowtog 
JHst  inserq)tion : — 

Sacrco  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Romnoir,  of  Cub. 
bcidfc,  tile  intrepid  eikuapion  of  lilicrty,  oWil  a«d  r«Ii|;toasf 
tndovved  with  a  %fiAvm  bnUi^nt  rd4  praetra^ng^  «AiM  wtd^ 
an  indefatigable  iadustry^  his  mind  was  richly  furnished  with 
an  inexhanslible  variety  of  knowledge;  his  eloquence  was 
the  delight  of  every  public  assembly,  and  .hts  eoiiversation 
the  oharmof  e?«ry  private  cifdo.  Inr  Mm  tfteenidition  of  the 
9^1fff»  the  dlisortiQlfi^tNm  of  tjie  ^iisloftaii^  aqd  tl^  boldness 
oC  the  reformer,  were  united  in  an  eminent  degree,  with  the 
virtues  which  adorn  the  man  and  the  Christian !  He  died  at 
'  Birmingham,  the  8th  of  June,  1790,  aged  54  yean,  and  was 
boried  Bear  this  spot* 

I  wouM  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  yon,  my 
young  friend,  the  Life  of  this  worthy  man,  pre- 
fixed to  an  handsome  Edition  of  his  smaller  pro- 
dlactions  in  Jhur  volumes,  by  Mr.  B.  Flower,  of 
Cambridge.  This  Biographer  has  repelkd  the 
attacks  of  Fanaticism  and.  Infidelity,  sinewing  him 
to  be,  what  he  really  professed  himself,  the  rational^ 
consistent,  and  Merafftiend  of  Christianity. 

Wishing  to  bring  with  me  from  Birmingham 
some  memorial  of  ingenuity,  for  the  display  of 
which  the  place  re  distinguished,  I  entwed  a  prin- 
cipal shop,  and  after  having  looked  over  various 
Utile  articles,   purchased  a  medal  of  the  great 
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Washixgtox,  Indrnduali  who  knew  bim  hafe 
pronounced  the  impression  a  striking  likeness* 
Round  the  profile  are  these  words,  georgb  Wash- 
ington, OB.  14*  DEC.  1799,  M.  68.  On  the  rev««e 
is  the  figure  of  Fame  with  her  trumpet,  having 
this  inscription  encircled  with  oak  and  laurel9 
EMANCIPATOR  OF  AMERICA !  This  real  patriot, 
considered  either  in  his  military  or  legislative  ca- 
pacity, possesses  a  degree  of  merit  which  surpassea 
my  feeble  powers  of  commendation.  His  prudence 
and  fortitude  throughout  the  American  war,  his 
wisdom  and  moderation  during  the  period  of  his 
presidency,  to  which  he  was  twice  elected,  together 
with  his  determined  firmness  in  preserving  peace 
with  this  country,  during  our  lamentable  contest 
with  France,  entitle  him  to  the  reverence  and  grsK 
titude  of  succeeding  generations.  On  this  account 
I  honour  and  esteem  his  character,  and  for  thesd 
reasons  the  account  of  his  illness,  death,  and  in- 
terment, in  the  American  prints,  was  particulariy 
affecting  and  impressive. 

During  my  stay  at  Birmingham  I  was  gratified 
by  ingenious  pieces  of  mechanism  to  be  seen  in 
sontie  of  the  principal*  manufactories  in  the  towUi; 
It  is  incredible  to  what  perfection  such  things  are 
brought.  They  reminded  me  of  what  I  had  read 
respecting  the  Mechanic  Theatre  at  Paris.  The 
account  of  this  exhibition  being  somewhat  similar^ 
shall  be  transcribed : — «  The  spectacle  in  the  Pic* 
turesque  and  Mechanical  Theatre  consisted  of  sce- 
nery and  appropriate  little  moving  figures.  TTie 
first  scene  was  a  view  of  a  wood  in  early  momii^j 
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ewiy  object  looked  blue,  fifesh,  and  dewy.  The 
gcadatioQs  of  light,  until  the  approach  of  meri-* 
dian  day,  were  admirably  represented.  Serpents 
were  ae^i  crawling  in  the  grass.  A  little  sports* 
man  entered  with  his  fowling-piece^  and  imitated, 
all  the  movements  natural  to  his  pursuits ;  a  tiny, 
wild  duck  rose  from  a  lake  and  flew  before  him* 
He  pointed  his  gun,  and  changed  his  situation^ 
pcnnted  «^;ain,  and  fired.  The  bird  dropped,  he. 
threw  it  over  his  shoulders,  fastened  his  gun,  and 
retired.  Waggons,  drawn  by  horses  four  inches 
high,  passed  alcHig;  groups  of  peasantry  followed, 
exquisitely  imitating  all  the  indications  of  life.^ 
Amongst  several  other  scenes  was  a  beautiful  view 
of  die  bay  of  Naples,  and  the  great  bridge,  over 
whidi  little  horses,  with  their  riders,  passed  in  the 
various  paces  of  walkii^,  trotting,  and  gallopiiig  I 
AU  the  miButiflB  of  nature  were  attended  to.  Tho 
ear  was  beguiled  with  the  patting  of  the  horses* 
hools  upon  the  pavement,  and  some  of  the  little 
animals  reared  and  ran  before  the  others.  There- 
were  also  some  charming  little  sea  pieces,  in  which 
die  vessels  sailed  with  their  heads  towards  the 
spectators,  and  manoeuvred  in  a  surprising  man-^ 
ner.  The  whole  concluded  with  a  storm  and  ship- 
wreck. Saibrs  were  seen  floating  in  the  water^ 
than  sinking  in  the  surge.  One  of  them  rose, 
again,  wad  reached  a  rock*  Boats  put  ofl*  to  his. 
relief,  and  perished  in  the  attempt.  The  little 
figure  was  seen  displaying  the  greatest  agonies. 
The  storm  subsided,  tiny  persons  appeared  upon 
the  top  of  a  projecting  clifli  near  a  watch-tower> 
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a»d  lo^'ered  a  rope  to  the  little  suffelrer  belong 
whieh  he  caught,  and  after  aseending  to  some 
height  by  it,  oveFwhelmed  by  fatigue,  lost  bis  hdd* 
Afterrecovering  from  the  fall  he  renewed  bis  efibvt% 
and  at  length  reached  the  Uxp  m  saf^^  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  sf^ectatofs !  "  * 

How  great  the  gratification  to  bdbold  the  inge^ 
nuity  of  man  applied,  a&  it  is  by  our  own  eoiffltry^ 
men  at  this  place,  in  a  direction  which  multiplies 
the  com&rtB  and  augments  the  happiness,  of  so^ 
dety  I 

.  BirmingfaaiD  stands  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
and  I  must  not  quit  these  parts  without  mentiOR* 
ing  that  it  was  thiscoimty  Aat  gave  birth  to  our  in- 
comparable SbakspearbI  He  was  bom  AprB 
16,  IBMy  at  Stratfoard-on-ATon,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Birmingbanv  aad  hi&  monument  ia  still 
to  be  seen  in  its  church,  infiDtming  us  that  he  died 
in  1^16,  at  this  his  native  town.  Here  on  the  6th 
of  September,  1760,  a  jubilee  was  performed  in 
honour  of  Shaksbisare,  in  which  the  late  Mr. 
Garrick  bore  a  part  Great  preparations  were 
made  on  the  occasion.  The  poet's  bust  over  his 
monument  in  the  church  was  crowned  with  baj^ 
The  town-hall  was  iHnamented  at  one  end  with  a 
gi^od  picture  of  Shakq)eare^  in  the  attitude  of  m^ 
spilation,  and  at  the  other  with  a  copy  (^  Gains- 
borough's pcMTtrait  of  Garrick.    Its  five  windows 

*  Se^  Sir  John  Carr's  Btranger  in  France;  this  and  hi»  other 
Tours  are  highly  entertaining,  and  combine  much  information 
relative  to  some  of  the  most  iiitereetiDg  portions  of  the  cii^lized 
^orW.  ' 
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V9€sre  omamented  with  trtnu^MOrent  pfdnliii^  on 
silk — the  G^ius  of  Shakspeaare^  KingLear^  Falsicjff^ 
FhUjly    foid  Caliban  I      Without  the  town  was 
erected  an  amjJiitheatre^  suppcurted  by  a  okcKbir   • 
oolonade  of  columns  of  the  Coriothiaii  order.    A 
part  of  the  room  was  taken  up  with  an  orehestm 
for  the  musics  and  it  was  illuminated  by  a  i^an^ 
delier  of  800  lights  hanging  £rom  the  omtre  of 
the  roof  I     Numbers  of  nobility  and  gentry  air 
tended  on  this  occasion.     Tht^jubilm  began  with  a 
song  in  honour  of  Shakspeare^  performed  in  the 
streets  early  in  the  morning.  The  Gompany  break* 
£isted  in  the  town-hall,  before  which  drums  aai 
fifes  played  &vourite  marches ;  from  thence  they 
proceeded  to  the  church,  where  the  oratorio  of 
Judith  was  performed.     At  three  the  company 
w^t  to  the  aanphitheatre^  where  they  dine4  and 
a^r  a  bumper  drank  to  Mr.  Garriek,  and  to  the 
memc^  of  Shakspeare^  (which  last  was  accompa* 
nied  with  three  huzssas)  the  performers  in  the  or- 
chestra sung  catches  and  glees^  while  the  company 
joined  in  the  chorus.     After  this  was  sung  the  old 
song  God  save  the  King,  in  which  the  whole  com- 
pany joined,  and  the  evening  concluded  with  a 
ball.    Unfortunately  the  next  morning  proving 
wet  prevcnied  a  procession,  wltich  was  intmded  to 
hava  been  made  to  the  amphitheatre.    They/  how- 
ever,   repaired  thither   at  noon,    when   an  ode, 
written  by  Mr.  Garrick,  and  adapted  to  the  occa- 
sion, was  performed.     The  music  was  composea 
by  Dr.  Ame,  and  the  recitative  parts  were  spoken 
by  Mr,  Garriek,    ITiis  being  over,  Mr.  King,  the 
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oomedian,  in  the  character  of  an  ambassador  from 
the  society  of  the  Macaroni,  with  humour  attacked 
the  character  of  Shakspeare;    after  which    Mr. 
Garrick  addressed  the  ladies  in  a  poetic  speech^ 
complimenting   them    on    the  respect   they   had 
shewn  to  the  immortal  bard.     In  the  etening*  were 
displayed  some  fire^works,  though  the  badness  of 
the  weather  spoiled  their  effect;  and  the  whole 
was  concluded  by  a  masquerade,  which  lasted  till 
between  six  and  seven  in  the  morning.     The  com- 
pany assembled  on  the  occasion  is  said  to   have 
amcMinted  to  about  800  to  breakfast,  1500  at  din- 
ner, and  about  2000  at  the  oratorio,  ball,    and 
masquerade  !   It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  weather 
abridged  these  commemorative  diversions. 

Shakspeare  will  continue  to  maintain  his  em- 
pire over  the  human  mind,  by  his  skill  in  imitat- 
ing the  language  of  the  passions.  Here  his 
triumphs  are  unrivalled;  and  Pope  pronouivces 
him  to  be  the  organ  through  which  nature  speaks 
directly  to  the  heart : — 

O  yoath  and  virgins  !  O  declining  eld ! 
O  pale  misfortooe's  slaves !  O  ye  who  dwell     ^ 
Unknown  with  humble  quiet !  ye  who  wait 
In  courts,  and  fill  the  golden  seat  of  kings  ^     ' 
O  BOOS  of  sport  and  pleasure  !  O  thou  wretch 
That  weepe&t  jealous  love,  and  the  sore  woond 
Of  conscious  guilt,  or  death's  rapacious  hand. 
That  left  thee  void  of  hope !  O  ye  who  mourn 
In  exile !  Ye  who  through  the  embattled  field 
Seek  bright  renown,  or  who  for  nobler  palms 
.  Contend  the  leaders  of  a  public  cause ; 
Bath  not  bis  faithful  tongue 
Told  yon  the  fashion  of  ymir  own  estate, 
The  secrets  of  your  bosom?  akewside.  . 
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If  is  ^mewhat  strange  that  Shakspeare  should 
a£ford  such  a  paucity  of  materials  for  his  biography. 
But  after  all,  his  works  impart  the  best  idea  of  his 
character : — this,  indeed,  is  suggested  by  Ben  Jon^ 
son,  in  some  lines  affixed  to  an  engraving  of  the 
bard,  said  to  be  an  original  likeness,  and  lately 
shewn  me  by  my  worthy  and  ingenious  friend  Mr, 
Robert  Bloomfield: — 

This  figure  that  thou  here  seest  pat, 
It  waft  for  gaUU  Skaktpeare  cat  i 
Wherein  the  graver  had  a  strife 
With  nature,  to  out-do  the  life. 
O  !  could  he  but  have  drawn  his  wit, 
As  weU  in  brasse  as  be  hath  hit 
His  face,  the  print  would  then  surpasse 
.  All  that  was  ever  writ  in  brasse! 
But  since  he  cannot,  reader  looke 
Not  on  his  picture  but  his  books  I 

You  will  pardon  me,  my  young  friend,  for  this 
digression ;  being  in  my  tour  so  near  the  native 
place  of  our  immortal  poet,  to  say  something  con-^ 
cerning  the  spot  was  a  temptation  too  strong  to 
be  resisted.  You  who  have  often,  in  the  course  of 
your  studies,  recited  several  of  his  passages  with 
rapture,  will  cheerfully  unite  with  me  in  paying 
this  token  of  respect  to  his  memory.* 
I  remaioi  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

^  •  I  have  now,  December,  1817,  a  work  ready  for  the  press, 
.  entitled — **  Shak^eare^s  Setftn  Ageg  Ilhutraied,"  in  prose  and 
poetry,  for  the  improvenent  of  the  rising  generfttioo.  A  large 
work,  consisting  of  two  ponderous  Quarto  Fo/ttmes,  by  Dr.Drake, 
on  Shakspeare  and  his  writings,  has  just  appeared.  It  is  a 
kind  of  Ifation0l  Mausoleum  raised  to  ids  menory ! 
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MIOBfBGAOTB ;  DROtTWTCir;  ITS  SALT  PITS;  HISTORY  AND  ITSC0- 
Or  SALT;  WORCBiTeR;  ITS  HAIfDSOHC  APrBA^AMtS  AICI» 
PLEACANT  SlTUATIOir  $  BATTLE  OF  WORCflSTI^  )  feUGH^  »W 
CHARLES  THE  SECOND  ;  TEWKESBURY  ;  GLOUCESTER  ;  CATHB- 
DRAL ;  BISHOP  Wl RBORTON  ;  CHELTEI7H.VM  ;  ITS  MEDICINAL 
WATERS ;  DR.  JENNER  ;  SUCCESS  OP  THE  VACCINE  moCULA- 
TION  ;  ROSS  ;  MAN  OP  ROS8  |  MONMOUTH  f  RAGLAND  CASTLF.  ; 
USK  i  ITS  GASTLE )  ITS  SALMON  PISOSHY  |  PLACE  OF  XT  NA- 
TIVITY. 

DEAR  SIR^ 

Setting  off  in  the  mail  about  five  in  the  af- 
ternoon from  Birminghftm^  I  passed  through 
Bromsgrove^  Droitwkh^  and  Worcester,  to  Ghw^ 
caster.  Each  of  these  places  will  require  a  det^l, 
which  shall  be  given  with  brevity. 

Bromsgrove  is  a  small  town,  seated  on  the  river 
Salwarp,  with  about  400  houses.  It  carries  on  a 
trade  in  clothing,  and  has  a  market  for  cattle, 
com,  and  all  sorts  of  provisions. 

Droitwich^  though  a  small  place,  with  few  inha- 
bitants, is  a  place  of  antiquity,  and  noted  for  iu 
salt-pitSy  which  were  formerly  many,  and  were 
even  known  in  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great ;  but 
their  number  is  diminished. 

A  singular  phsenomenon  may  be  seen  in  Poland 
of  a  town  in  a  salt  mine^  which  is  thus  described  by 
Dr.  Darwin : — 

Cavern*d  around  in  Cracow's  niglily  mines, 
With  crys^  walls  a,  l^rgeoos  el(>  sktiies  ( 


ScMp'd  III  fli€  brinjr  rack  long  stnete  estend^ 
Their  himry  coiirse»  and  glittering  domes  ascead  | 
DoMru  the  bright  steps,  emerging  into  day, 
Impetuous  fountains  burst  their  headlong  way 
O'er  raiikoWhUe  ▼alet,  in  ivory  ehamiels  spread, 
.    ^  Aj|4  wiMMcriag  aeelL  their  sabterraseons  bed. 
Far  gleaming  o'er  the  town  traosparent  fanes 
Rear  their  white  towers,  aad  wave  their  golden  vanes; 
LiOng  lines  of  lustres  pour  their  trembling  rays. 
And- the  bright  vault  returns  the  mingled  blase ! 

How  pleasing  a^e  the  researches  of  the  philoso- 
pher into  die  nature  ef  those  substances  which 
enrich  and  beautify  the  natural  world !  Thejr  not 
only  serve  to  gratify  that  thirst  for  knowledge  by 
which  man  is  distinguished  above  all  other  animals 
on  the  face  of  the  globe ;  but  they  at  once  increase! 
&e  c^n^ferts  of  Kfe  srii  extend  the  sources  of  na- 
tiomd  proflpeiity. 

fUreestir  is  a  beautzFul  city,  standing  on  the 
Sever ji;  its  streets  are  epacioiis,  the  buildings 
handsome,  and  many  of  its  inhabitants  rank  among 
the  higher  classes  of  society.  It  has  a  cathedral 
and  nine  parish  churches,  besides  meeting-houses 
for  the  seversil  denominations  of  protestant  dissen- 
ters. — The  cathedral  was  repaired  in  the  year 
1752,  at  which  time  the  workmen,  on  taking  off 
the  top  of  a  tomb  (the  inscription  of  which  was 
obliterated  except  the  date,  1296)  found  the  bones 
of  a  corpse  firtn,  and  most  of  them  adhering  ten 
gether,  m  the  saine  poisture  as  when  interred,  and 
about  the  skull  and  shoulders  appeared  something 
Kke  a  coarse  sacking  or  sackcloth  quite  fresh.  The 
body  c^  King  Jolin  aka  havijftg  been  buried  bere^ 
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was  of  late  years  found  in  a  state  of  iiigh  ppcawiva^ 
tion.  With  respect  to  the  churches,  the  spire  of 
St.  Nicholas  attracts  attention^  and  in  its  parish  is 
a  frec'school,  founded  by  Henry  the  Eighth, 
which  has  produced  excellent  scholars  In  the 
High-street,  which  is  broad,  stands  the  Guildhall^ 
a  stately  structure,  decorated  by  the  statue  of  Jus- 
tice, holding  aloft  her  scales  of  rigorous  imparti- 
ality. In  this  city  there  is  a  mart  for  hops ;  and 
here  is  a  manufactory  of  china>  much  esteemed,  in 
which  numbers  of  hands  are  employed.  Hene  is 
likewise  an  infirmary,  Jiupported  by  Voluntary  cmi"« 
tributions;  and  many  charily  schools— by  such  in- 
stitutions the  community  cannot  fail  of  being  es<* 
sentially  benefited. 

It  may  not  be.  improper  to  remark,  that  abo^ 
fifty  years  ago,  the  amiable  Dr.  MaddoK,  (oqe^' 
Doddridge's  coiTespondents,)  bishop  of  Woroe^-- 
ter,  preached  a  sermon  before  this  infirmary  ioft 
the  recommendation  of  Inoculalmi  for  the  Smidl^ 
PoXf  a  practice  which  was  then  just  introduced 
into  the  country,  Sin>]lar  steps  ought  U>  be  takm. 
in  the  present  day  by  the  clergy  of  every  denomi-^ 
nation,  to  extend  the  practice  of  Vaccine  Inocula-* 
tmij  a  discovery  pregnant  with  blessings  to  the 
community. 

The  most  remarkable  event  that  ever  happened 
in  this  city,  was  the  battle  between  the  English^ 
under  the  command  of  Oliver  Cromwell^  and  the* 
Scotch  who  had  takpn  up  arms  in  deface' of 
Charles  the  Second.  Cromwell  encamped  widiin 
^  mile  of  the  town,  having  first  detached  General 


Lanrficrt  witk  aome  fiyroes  to  the  opposite  mde  of 
tfie  xiYer,  wbidi  obliged  Charles  to  weaken  his 
«nny  by  sending  his  men   to  oppose  Lambert. 
Wfafle  tiiese  two  detachments  were  engaged,  Crom'- 
well  attacked  the  roysKsts  at  both  ends  of  the  city, 
and  the  afigagement  continued  for  hours  with  fury. 
The  Scotdi,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
and  the  Earl  of  Middleton,  fought  with  bravery, 
but  both  of  these  noblemen  having  been  wounded, 
and  most  of  their  men  killed,  a  sudden  fear  seized 
the  rest^f  them,  and  a  dreadful  slaughter  ensued. 
Hie 'king  endeavoured  to  bring  them  once  more  to 
renew  the  charge,  but  his  efibrts  were  in  vain. 
The  foot  finding  themselves  deserted  by  the  horse- 
men, were  filled  with  such  terror  that  they  stood 
motionless,  whilst  upwards  of  2000  were  killed  oa 
4he  spot,  and  above  8000  taken  prisoners,  most  of 
whom  were  sold  as  slaves  to  the  American  Colo- 
nies.   Cromwell  ordered  his  men  to  level  the  walls 
t)f  the  city  to  4he  ground.     The  king  in  the  mean- 
time escaping  through  the  gate  of  St  Martin, 
sought  safety  by  flight.     He  first  dressed  himself 
in  the  habit  of  a  peasant,  and  in  that  disguise  tra- 
velled through  several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  being 
frequently  in  danger  of  being  seized  by  his  ene- 
mies, especially  as  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head. 
The  better  to  elude  the  search  of  his  pursuers,  he 
«pent  a  whde  day  in  a  tufted  oak,  at  Boscobel  in 
Stafibvdshire,  thence  called  the  rotal  oak,  where 
he  saw  pass  under  him  some  persons  on  horseback, 
who  expressed,  in  his  hearing,  their  earnest  wishes 
that  he  might  Ml  into  their  bands.    At  one  time 


ke-mB»  detected  by  the  mgatAty  of  a  imiihj  fidao 
memarked  that  Iw  bone«9hoes  liad  bsen  made  in 
the  north,  not  in  the  weal^  as  he  pretended ;  bimI 
he  vevy  tiiurrowly  cacaped.  At  anodier  time  be  was 
.itificovered  by  one  P«p^  thi&  hutier  of  a  fiumly, 
^bere  be  happened  to  tsjomeas  atrvant  to-a  ^vfeiteHr, 
but  Charies  made  l^e  butler  pvomiaethatbe  voetd 
baq9  the  wevet  from  every  mortal^  evien  firom  bis 
master,  wd  he  was  as  gcK>d  asfaiswordv    At^lasC, 
after,  a  ooneeabnoit  of  ybrtyHMiedays,  heeBobaited 
in  a  vessel  at  Sboreban))  in  Sussex,  and  kmded 
aafely  at  Fescamp,  in  NonMady.    Theintti^wlio 
earned  bim  over,  lies  .iMiried  in  Brighton -chiiiidi* 
yard,  where  I  have  seen  a  stone  with  a'lfHUg  in- 
scription, menticoiing  the  circmnstance  and  ap^ 
plauding  bis  loyalty.  There  is  a  report  in  that  part 
oi  the  country,  that  an  annuity  was  given  the  £i** 
mily  by  way  of  reward,  and  that  it  baa  beealatidy 
discontinued.    Charles  remained  in  this  istate  of 
^dle  till  the  29th  of  M999 1^0,  when  be»wisa  re^ 
^ored  to  the  throne  of  these.  kingdoKUk — The 
above  anecdote  shews  the  reason  why  Oak  ia-stiU 
mmk  in  the  hat  on  the  29tb  of  May,  as  cdrnxacBio* 
raitive  of  the  restorattpn, 

Jt  is .  in  this  county  that  HmgUg  lies,  the  scat  of 
Lord  LytUeton,  The  bouse,  situated  <m  a  rkung 
ground,  commands  an  extensive  prospect.  The 
ascent  to  this  mansion  is  by  a  fl^ht  of  steps^  the 
edifice  itself,  bailt  of  gnuod^  stone,  bas.been  teck* 
med  one  of  the  most  boatttili^  atructuies  in  £og* 
land*  It  was  erected  by  the  oelehEatad  GfaeoiBe 
Jflf^  XryttUtoQi  «^or;^  many  adaured  prodn» 
1 


.tiotis,  wko  Itu  MibeUiihed  several  of  the  ixMMns 

with  thepeoptraits  of  Pope,  Tboinsoii,  West,  and 

.^liavaoters  of  a  etmilar  deseripdon*    WiA  'moit  of 

these  his  Lordship  was  acquainted,  and  he  was 

lield  by  them  in  estimation.     In  early  life  he  had 

beMadast,  but  upon  his  bdieiF^  Christianity, 

be  w»^  some  esxoelle&t  &}3irmUions  &n  tfm  Gwh 

versum  and  Apostleship  of  St.  Paul,  which  remain 

as  anirreiragable  pnoof  of  his  judgment,  integrity, 

imd  piety.     The  gardens  belonging  to  this  &i^ 

fiamed  man«<m  are  to  {Hctmresque,  that  they  have 

not  mifi^aently  been  made  ^e  subject  of  song. 

rHialordahip,  in  his  Monody  on  the  Death  of  his 

Wifrj  alludes  to  them  in  w  affecting  manner  :*^ 

O  shades. of  Haglet  !  ivhere  is  now  your  boost? 
Your  bright  inhabitant  is  lost  j — 
You  she  preferred  to  aU  the  gay  resorts, 
Wherelwiale  vaaity  might  wish  todnae, 
Tiw.ponip  of  cities  and  Ihe  pride  of  coarts: 
Her  modest  beauties  shnnnM  the  public  eye — 
To  your  sequester'd  dales, 
And  a0w*r^mbroider*d  vAles, 
Fiom  an  admiring  world .  ihe  oboae  to  fly* 
With  nature  there  retired,  and  nature's  God, 
The  silent  paths  of  wisdom  trod. 
And  banish'd  every  passion  from  her  breast, 
But  those  the  gentlest  and  the  best-- 
.   iWkoie  holy  iames,  with  energy  divine. 
The  virtuous  heart  enliven  and  improve. 
The  cwyu(^al  and  the  maternal  love ! 

•  This  accompKshed  nobleman  hasj  by  these  Hnes, 
^ewn  at  once  the  fervor  of  his  afifeetion  towards 
the  deceased,  and  the  poignancy  of  his  grief  upon 
Iter  dissdotion.     More  expipessive  stndns  could 
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not  have  been  penned ;  nor  Iras  a  tydbet  ^otksmg 
ever  BMide  on  the  altar  of  domestic  felfdily. 

Leaving    Woro€sster»   we  passed   on   throof^ 
Tewkesbury  to  GloueB$ter» 

Tewkesbury  is  a  large  populous  toim,  with  a  fine 
Gotbai?  structure  fiMr  iis  church;  on  the  west  end 
are  two  turrets,  and  the  tower  in  the  middle  has« 
ring  of  musical  bells.  The  place  was  considerable 
even  in  the  Heptarchy,  as  appears  from  its  abb^, 
founded  about  the  beginnii^  of  the  ^hth  cen- 
tury, by  two  Inrothers,  Saxon  noblemen,  as  an 
atonement  for  some  horrid  crimes  which  they  had 
committed.  A  terrible  battle  was  fought  heie, 
May  10th,  1471 ;  thousands  fell  victims  at  th^ 
shrine  of  ambition  on  this  bloody  day  !  In  the  bu- 
rying ground  of  the  old  Dissenting  place  of  worship 
in  this  town  under  a  neat  tomb  lie  tlie  remains  of 
the  widow  of  Dr.  Philip  Doddridge,  together  with 
one  son  and  three  daughters,  the  whole  of  his  fa- 
mily. 

As  we  were  quitting  Tewkesbury,  near  mid- 
night, the  moon  burst  upon  us  from  beneath  the 
linings  of  a  silvery  cloud,  and  its  gentle  beams 
flung  a  beauty  over  the  surrounding  scenery ! 

We  soon  reached  Gloucester^  entitled  by  the  An- 
cient Britons  a  fair  city  ;  for  it  is  situated  on  the 
Severn,  which  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  even 
to  the  quay.  In  the  course  of  our  history  it  im- 
derwent  revolutions.  At  present  it  has  four  gates, 
and  in.  the  centre  of  the  city  four  streets  meet  at 
right  angles.  A  reservoir  in  the  vicinity  sends 
forth  its  fiitreams  into  four  canals,  for  the  supply  of 


tile  mhabitants.  A  pfison  has  been  recently  built 
on  the  pfaui  of  Howard^  and  is,  alas !  too  fully  in- 
habited. Here  is  a  grammar-school,  conducted 
with  ability.  The  Greek  Grammar  drawn  up  for 
the  use  of  this  seminary,  possesses  merit  in  point 
ef  i»«ci8ion  and  aecuracy.  The  Cathedral  is  a 
beautifol  structure,  with  a  fine  tower,  in  which  is 
an  excellent  ring  of  eight  bells.  Over  the  east 
end  of  the  choir  is  a  whispering  gallery,  but  it  is 
now  known  that  certain  architectural  adjust* 
ments  occasion  this  reverberation.  Here  I  saw 
the  monument  of  that  literary  phsenomenon  Dr. 
W-&BURTON,  who  waa  for  many  years  bishop  of 
this  see;  the  following  is  the  inscription  drawn  up 
by  his  friend  Dr.  Hurd,  the  late  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester : 

*'  To  the  memory  of  William  Warburton, 
D.D.  for  more  than  nineteen  years  bishop  of  this  see; 
a  prelate  of  the  most  sublime  genius  and  exquisite 
learning,  both  which  talents  he  employed  through 
a  long  life,  in  support  of  what  he  firmly  believed 
the  Christian  religion  ;  and  of  what  he  esteemed 
the  best  establishment  of  it,  the  church  or  Eng- 
land. He  was  bom  at  Newark-upon-Trent,  Dec. 
24,  1 698 ;  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Gloucester, 
Jan.  20,  1760 ;  died  at  his  palace  in  this  city,  June 
7,  1779,  and  was  buried  near  this  place.*'  Curious 
Letters  between  Warburton  and  Hard  have  ap- 
peared— ^they  were  left  for  publication  by  the  latter 
ptelate;  and  the  profits  arising  from  them,  are  to 
be  given  to  the  Worcester  Infirmary. 

The  abilities  of  bii^op  Warburton,  as  well  as 
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his  acquirements,  were  of  a  superior  kind. — Biit 
the  superciliousness  with  which  he  treated  his  ad* 
versaries  created  him  enemieis,  and  left  an  un&* 
Tourable  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  public. 
In  his  correspondence  with  Dr.  Doddridge,   he 
appears  in  an  amiable  point  of  view.    Speaking^ 
in   one  of  his  letters  to  that  excellent  man,  of 
die  variations  to  which  human  life  is  subjected, 
the  Bishop  says : — ^^  I  do  the  best  I  can,  and 
should,  I  think,  do  the  same  if  I  were  a  mere 
Pagan,  to  make  life  passable.     To  be  always  la- 
menting the  miseries  of  it^  or  always  seeking  after 
the  pleasures  of  it,  equally  takes  us  off  from  the 
work  of  our  salvation.  And  though  I  be  extremely 
cautious  what  sect  I  follow  in  religion,  yet  any  in 
philosophy  will  serve  my  turn,  and  honest  Sancho 
Panca^s  is  as  good  as  any;  who,  on  his  return 
from  an  important  commission,  when  asked  by  his 
master  whether  he  should  mark  the  day  with  a 
black  or  a  white  stone^  replied.  Faith,  Sir,  if  you 
will  be  ruled  by  me,  with  neither,  but  with  good 
brown  ochre!  What  this  philosopher  thought  of 
his  commission,  I  think  of  human  life  in  general, 
good  brown  ochre  is  the  complexion  of  it." 

A  few  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Gloucester  lies 
the  little  town  of  Cheltenham^  famous  for  its  mi*- 
neral  waters. 

Cheltenham  is  a  small  place,  chiefly  built  of 
brick,  having  pne  long  street,  with  a  variety  of 
outlets  into  the  country.  In  the  year  1780  the 
lodgings  for  visitants  were  few,  now  they  are  much 
increased.     Its  waters,  the  ingredients  of  which 
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are  Epsom  and  Glauber  salts,  a  small  portion  of 
clsBlybeate,  and  some  fixed  air,  are  in  repute  fer 
t^e  cure  of  hypochondriac  and  scorbutic  cases: 
they  are  indeed  also  beneficial  in  obstructions  of 
every  description.  Its  rooms,  likewise,  are  com- 
modious for  the  company;  its  theatre  well  fitted 
up;  and  indeed  Cheltenham  may  boast  of  the 
usual  amusements  to  be  found  at  such  places :— • 

Society  here  twines  its  wreaths, 

^ood  nature  o*er  their  meetiugs  breathes ; 

lis  magic  look  the  whole  obey^ 

"Whether  at  pump,  or  ball,  or  play !        chelt.  guioel 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Rot/al  Family  have  vi« 
sited  this  spot ;  and  ever  since  that  period  it  has 
been  frequented  by  persons  of  the  highest  respect- 
ability. It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  the 
walk,  above  the  well,  shaded  by  a  plantation  of 
Eme-trees  £or  the  space  of  near  500  feet,  yields  a 
delightfiil  retirement.  Here  the  valetudinarian 
may  indulge  his  emotions  of  gratitude  to  the  Su- 
preme Being,  for  having  endowed  with  medicinal 
virtues  so  many  parts  of  nature,  with  the  view  of 
banishing  disease  and  of  restoring  health,  the  want 
of  which  poisons  and  destroys  our  felicity. 

At  Cheltenham  it  is  that  my  worthy  friend  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Edward  Jenner  (a  native  of  this 
county)  passes  his  summer  months ;  to  whose  be- 
nevolent labours  mankind  are  indebted.  The  bless- 
ings flowing  firom  the  Vaccine  Inoculation  are 
incalculable!  Fervent  hopes  are  entertained  that 
this  discovery,  now  making  its  way  through  the 
•    n2 
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four  quarters  of  the  world,  will  annihikte  the 
small-pox,  which  on  account  of  its  virulence  and 
fatal  effects,  may  be  termed  the  hitherto  stendmg 
plague- oi  society.  Tlie  clouds  of  prejudice  indeed 
are  now  seen  passing  away;  the  sun  of  science 
and  humanity  has  arisen  with  its  beams  to  bless 
the  children  of  men: — see  them  extend  their  vivi- 
fying in6uence  to  the  latest  posterity : — 

Wbea  VUTURB  aobb  shall  high  trophies  ndse 
To  those  who  best  deserv'd  their  coiuitry's  praise. 
And  worth  departed  claims  the  tribute  jast—- 
To  Jenner  then  shall  rise  the  hononr*d  bast ! 
On  its  broad  base  shall  shew  the  wondering  throng 
The  dreadful  scoarge  that  nations  bore  so  long; 
Here  mothers,  shoddVtng,  shall  the  horrors  view, 
Whieh  from  fliis  Aread  ^Ssetlse,  their  parents  knew  $ 
With  tearful  eyes,  with  grateful  love  imprest. 
Shall  clasp  their  beauteous  offspring  to  their  breast ; 
With  sweet  emotions  feel  their  bosoms  glow. 
That  no  sticA  sorrows  they  are  doom*d  to  know ; 
Then  ronnd  bis  shrine  weave  the  ne'er  fading  bays, 
And  to  Ris  memory  pour  immortal  lays  ! 

It  is  in  the  county  of  Gloucester  that  the  noble 
river  Thames  takes  its  rise,  from  a  small  i^riug 
not  far  from  Cirencester  :— 

Thames,  the  mo^  lov'd  of  all  the  ocean's  sons. 
By  bis  old  sire  to  his  embraces  runs. 
Hastening  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  sea^ 
Like  mortal  life  to  meet  eternity ! 

»  Sec  a  pleasing  volume  of  i\»eiiM,  by  A.  Flowerdew,  'who 
now  pre«desover  a  resiiectalrleseffiliMiry  Ibr  ^^oaog^Mtfits,  St« 
Edmund's  Bury,  Suffolk. 
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From  Glouceitar,  the  nearest  way  to  Pontypool 
is  thioiigh  Ross,  Mornnoutk^  end  Usk ;  places  en* 
titled  to  some  attention. 

Moss  is  an  old  town,  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wye.  The  air  is  healthy,  and  the  neighbour* 
ing  fields  fertile  and  delightfiil.  The  houses  are 
in  general  well  built,  and  the  places  for  the  sise^ 
populous.  The  only  remarkable  buildings  are  two 
charity-schools,  supported  by  voluntary  subscript 
tions.  In  this  town  lived  Pope's  famous  character, 
whose  dbarities  the  poet  has  delineated : 

But  aU  oar  praiiei  why  shoald  lords  engross  ? 

RUc,  hoDCil  miie !  and  sing  the  Mah  of  Rots. 

Whose  cansewajf  parts  the  Tale  with  shad j  rows  ? 

Whose  seats  the  weary  traveller  repose  ? 

Who  taught  that  heaven-directed  spire  to  rise  I 

The  Mas  of  Ro8t»  each  lisping  babe  replies. 

Behold  the  market-place  with  poor  o'enpread. 

The  Maji  of  Ross  divides  the  daily  bread  i 

He  feeds  yon  alms-house  neat  but  void  of  state, 

Where  age  and  want  sit  sqiilUig  at  the  gate. 

He  portion'd  maids,  apprentic'd  orphans ;  blest 

The  young  who  laboor,  and  the  old  who  rest. 

Is  any  sick  ?  the  Man  of  Ross  relieves, 

Presejribes,  attends,,  the  medicine  makes  and  gives. 

Is  there  a  variance  ?  enter  but  his  door, 

Banlk'd  are  the  courts,  and  contest  is  no  more. 

Desparing  quacks,  with  curses  fted  the  place  s 

And  vile  attorney»— now  an  useless  race  I 

Thrice  happy  man  !  enabled  to  pursue. 

What  many  wish,  but  want  the  pow*r  to  do. 

O  say  1  what  sums  that  generous  hand  supply  I 

What  mines  to  swell  that  boundless  charity  ? 

Of  debts  and  taxes,  wife  and  children  clear. 

This  man  possessed— ^ve  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Blush,  grandeur,  blush !  proud  courto  withdraw  yonr  blaze  1 

To  little  stars— hide  your  dimlnish'd  nys  I 
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The  name  of  this  person,  whose  deeds  are  thus 
pourtrayed,  was  Mr.  John  Kykle : — ^hedied  here 
in  the  year  17249  at  the  age  of  ninety^  after  haring 
spent  sixty  years  of  his  life  in  doing  good  to  his 
fellow-creatures*  The  poet  has  not  exceeded 
matter  of  fact.  •  Mr.  Kyrle  was  a  bachelor,  and  of 
his  estate,  amounting  to  50oZ.  per  annum,  he  spent 
only  50Z.  in  the  support  of  himself.  Such  rare 
characters  ought.  Jo  be  consigned  over  to  immor- 
tality! .        . 

Monmouth  is  a  place  of  antiquity.  The  castl^ 
of  which  ruins  are  still  visible,  was  probably  built 
before  the  conquest.  Henry  of  Bolingbrc^e,  son 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  resided  some  time  in  this  build- 
ing, where  his  son  Edward  the  Fifth  was  born, 
for  which  reason  he  was  called  Henry  of  Mon- 
mouth. The  situation  of  the  town  is  pleasant,  at 
the  confluence  of  several  streams,  being  both 
populous  and  well-built.  Besides  the  county  hall, 
where  the  assizes  are  held,  there  is  a  good  town 
house,  and  a  handsome  Gothic  church.  There  is 
not  much  trade  here,  except  the  exportation  of  die 
productions  of  the  county,  by  means  of  the  Wyc^ 
to  Bristol.  In  the  vicinity  of  Monmouth,  Troy 
House  rears  its  stately  turrets,  the  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  who  is  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county. 

On  the  road  from  Monmouth  to  Usk  stands 
Ragland  Castle,  which,  though  it  is  believed  to 
be  more  modem  than  all  the  other  castles  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, was  once  a  place  of  strength,  and  re- 
markable for  having  held  out  in  the  cause  of 
Charles  the  First,  under  the  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
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even  to  the  end  of  the  civil  wars*  His  conduct  on 
that  occasion  has  been  the  subject  of  admiration. 
His  son  was  author  of  the  Century  of  IrwentwnSj 
*  to  which  some  suppose  we  owe  the  rise  of  the 
Steam  Engine,  an  invention  of  inestimable  utility. 

Usk  (Isca)  i«  a  small  town  delightfully  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  county  of  Monjfnouth.  It  is 
supposed,  by  Camden,  to  have  been  the  Burrium 
of  Antoninus,  where,  according  to  the  Itinerary, 
there  was  a  Roman  colony.  The  town-house  is  a 
neat  modem  building,  and  the  church  is  large  and 
commodious.  Here  is  an  ancient  inscription  said 
to  puzzle  all  the  learned  in  the  kingdom.  For  its 
explication  the  appendix  to  Coxe's  History  of 
Monmouthshire  may  be  consulted,  where  the 
following  free  translation  is  given  by  the  ingenious 
Mr.  William  Owen,  author  of  the  Welsh  Dic- 
tionary:— it  is  supposed  to  be  an  epitaph  on  some 
celebrated  personage,  whose  name  seems  not  to  be 
recoverable : — 

"  Ah !  behold  the  gi'ave  of  the  great  Teacher  is 
the  sod  of  the  vale;  when  a  battle  took  place 
-London  felt  embarrassed,  and  the  song  of  the 
Bards  of  ancient  lore,  and  their  joy,  all  vanish 
through  his  death  !  He  who  was  like  Solomon, 
profound  of  word,  on  Isca'd  banks  is  his  couch  of 
sleep;  Fairly  the  eloquent  doctor  reconciled  dis* 
putes — clergy  and  laity  were  fully  enlightened  by 
him.'' 

Formerly  there  was  a  fine  Castle  here,  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill  overhanging  the  town,  which  the 
Welsh  princes  used  as  a  garrison  against  the  in- 
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cursions  of  the  English.  The  remains  of  the  fabric 
are  still  visible,  and  a  part  clasped  round  by  the 
aged  ivy,  forms  an  interesting  spectacle  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  country : — 


-  The  moulderiDg  walls 


Black  with  the  nut  of  age,  and  all  within 
Silence  and  waste,  while  not  a  soand  was  heard 
Bat  the  wind,  moaning;  not  a  form  beheld. 
Save  one,  that  fancy  imaged  to  their  mind ; 
The  spirit  of  Destruction  !  she  who  haunts 
The  moss-grown  temples^  and  the  wild  resort 
Of  bats  and  scorpions — where  no  mortal  steps 
Make  tlie  walls  nuirmur  with  obtrusive  sounds ; 
But  cries  and  screeches,  from  all  hated  beings, 
Sound  even  more,  whilst  the  whole  progeny 
Of  doleful  things,  that  court  rank  solitude. 
Thrive  and  make  merriment.    Upon  a  pile 
She  loves  to  sit,  of  broken  mononents, 
And  o'er  the  scene  casts  an  exultant  eye 
Smiling  to  view  the  massy  pillars  fallen. 
The  aged  altars,  trophies,  pedestals  I— 
And  where  the  invulnerable  shaft  wUhstandi 
Her  hate  and  her  derision,  round  she  strews 
The  creeping  ivify  with  its  living  shade, 
To  hide  all  forms  of  man  I  cottlc. 

The  river  Usk,  running  by  the  town,  has  a  good 
stone  bridge  thrown  over- it,  but  the  floods  in  the 
ymnter  season  endanger  its  stability.  The  limpid 
stream  flowing  through  its  arches,  has  been  long 
famous  for  salmon,  by  which  the  Bath  and  Bristol 
markets  are  supplied*  This  fishery  has  proved 
profitable  to  its  proprietors;  and  amusing  it  is  to 
behold  the  contrivances  which-  ingenuity  has  de- 
vised to  secure  its  prey. 

For  the  little  rural  town  of  Usk,  1  must  be  suf- 
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fisred  to  indulge  a  d^^ree  of  partiality  natural  uf 
the  human  heart — ^for  here  I  drew  my  first  breatbi 
on  the  second  day  of  October^  1767  :-— 

Nescio  qoft  nataU  $oUim  dalcedine  meDtan, 
Tangit  et  immemorem  non  sinit  eue  $nu 

Even  to  the  most  common  minds  their  naial  soil 
presents  some  endearment  But,  my  worthy  young 
friend,  neither  the  time  of  our  birth,  nor  the 
period  of  our  ifissolution,  can  be  deemed  of  con« 
sequence:— 

Bnovgli — that  Yirtub  fill'd  the  space  between, 
Proved  by  t|ie  endM  of  being — ^to  have  bedt  !      pops. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  visited  Usk,  (in  the 
summer  of  1807,)  and  entered  not  only  the  house, 
but  the  very  room  where  the  light  first  beamed  on 
my  eyes.  My  emotions  were  peculiar — they  can- 
not be  described — existence  is  a  blessing,  notwith- 
standing all  the  troubles  and  vexations  of  morta- 
lity^- 


Life  has  no  value  as  an  end  bnt  i 

As  end  deplorable— as  nuam  divine ; 

When  'tis  onr  aU,  'tis  nothing— worse  than  nought, 

A  nest  of  pains ;  Ivhen  held  as  nothing  mucA, 

Then  'tis  the  seat  of  comfort,  rich  in  peace, 

In  prospect  richer  far— important— -awful. 

Not  to  be  mention'd,  but  with  shouts  of  praise, 

Not  to  be  thought  on,  but  with  tides  of  joy. 

The  mighty  basis  of  etbrnal  buss  !  touitg. 

In  approaching  Pontypool,  at  the  distance  of 
only  seven  miles,  the  Cambrian  mountains  b^n 
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46  make  a  formidable  appearance,  lifting  their 
heads  to  the  sky ;  they  are  however  not  to  be  com* 
pared  with  Snpivdon,  Plinlimmon,  and  similar  won* 
ders  of  the  Principality. 

I  at  length  reached  Pantypool^  embosomed  in  its 
hills,  fatigued  by  my  circuitous  journey.  An  ac- 
count of  this  sequestered  spot,  and  a  sketch  of  my 
return  through  Bristol,  Bath,  Reading,  WiDdaor, 
&c.  back  to  the  metropolis,  will  form  the  contents 
of  my  three  next  epistles,  when  both  yoit^  my 
young  friend,  and  my  pen,  will  be  relieved,  by  my 
subscribing  myself 

Your  affectionate  Tutor. 
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POITTTPOOL  ;  m  ROM AUTIC  situation  ;  GRSAT  SOUII ;  m  IN* 
TEUOR  ARD  EXTBRIOR  DECORATIONS  $  ITS  CBURCH )  IRON  HA* 
NFFACTORT  ;  JAPAN  M ANDFACTORT ;  CANAL;  APPARITIONS  ANP 
PAIRIES;  SURROUNDING  SCENRRT;  CAERLEON  ;  ITS  AMTiqUITT 
AND  CURIOSITIES  ;  NEWPORT,  A  PLOURISHING  SBA-PORT  ;  CHRIST 
CBURCH  ;  CAERWENT  |  PIBRCEVIBLD  |  PIS  RBAUtlES  |  TALCN* 
TINE  MORRIS  }   HU  PROSPERTIT  AND  ADYBRIITT. 

MY  DEAR  YOUNG  FRIEND, 

Having  informed  you  at  the  close  of  my  last 
letter,  that  I  reached  Pcntypool;  here  I  rested  for 
a  few  days  beneath  my  paternal  roof.  The  sight 
of  kind  relatives  and  friends,  whom  you  have  not 
seen  for  a  time,  invigorates  the  feelings,  and 
awakens  the  best  emotions  of  the  heart.  Such  in- 
tercourses are  of  a  delicious  kind;  they  are  the 
result  of  the  social  law  of  our  nature,  and  they 
constitute  a  band  of  tmon  SLmong  the  numberless 
families  which  are  scattered  over  the  surikce  of  the 
earth. 

Pantypool  is  a  small  town  of  Monmouthshire, 
which  has  risen  up  in  the  course  of  the  last  cen- 
tttiy.    It  owes  its  existence  to  the  mineral  trea- 

•  Though  Monmouthshire  be  included  in  the  Oxford  drcuU, 
and  on  that  account  is  deemed  a  part  of  England,  yet  the  latu- 
guage  and  manners  of  the  good  folks  in  the  country  shew  that  it ' 
still  has  a  jost  claim  on  being  reckoned  a  part  of  the  principality 
of  Wales.  The  author  having  considered  it  as  such  in  the  pre- 
sent letter,  the  above  reasons  form  his  apology.  The  History  of 
Monmouthshire  by  Mr.  Coxe,  decorated  with  beautiful  engrav- 
ings, Is  anentertainiDg  work  replete  with  information. 
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sures  which  He  concealed  in  the  surrounding  hills. 
The  quantities  of  iron  ore  and  of  coal,  here  dug 
out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  are  astonishing. 
The  hammer  and  the  pick-^axe  are  heard  to  re^ 
sound  where  used  to  prevail  the  profonndest  si- 
lence; whilst  the  roaring  furnace  and  tlie  thunder- 
ing forge  shake  the  valleys  through  which  the 
Iffooks  were  wont  to  flow  with  mi  uninterrupted 
placidity — 

Scarce  bad  the  geniin  of  oar  happy  isle 
Wtng'd  FREEDOM  here,  'when  she  began  to  smile ; 
O'er  «U  this  ofaeeqtterM  scene  sbe  delgn'4  to  look, 
Feep'din  each  hiU,  surveyed  ea^k  winding  bropk  ; 
The  blooming  copse,  and  taU  majestic  oak 
Sbe  eyed  with  joy,  and  thus  prophetic  spoke  t^- 
**  Here,  in  these  wilds,  in  this  obscure  retreat, 
'  or  arts  re&own'd  1*11  fix  the  lasting  senti 
InspirM  >y  me  tby  hardy  sons  shall  p««r 
From  those  long  pregnant  hills  the  ponderous  ore; 
While  sooty  hands  from  tents  of  turf  shall  aid 
(With jetty  cbartoal)  the  important  trade  ; 
2^  rolling  stream;  ot-th^t  small  mnrmoring  rill, 
Shall  motion  give  to  thundering  forge  or  mill ; 
While  through  yon  vale  shall  dusky  celnmns  rise. 
That  fill  the  air  and  dim  the  lucid  skies !  '^ 

In  af^roacbing  the  place  yon  havis  no  view  of 
the  town  till  you  etAer  it.  The  windhsgs  thither 
are  romantic,  and  commence  from  the  Turnpike^ 
Honsej  a  neat  little  structure  of  recent  erection, 
and  close  to  which  is  a  laige  handsome  stone  in 
the  high  road,  which  informs  you  that  you  are  a 
f/tile  from  Pontypooli  and  one  hundred  and  forty ^ 
eight  miles  from  Lofndon.  After  leaving  this  spot, 
a  variegated  scene  soon  presets  itself  to  view. 
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On  the  left  sttoids  a  huge  mountain  vnih  dark  and 
dreary  aspect^  possessing  none  of  those  tokens  of 
fertility  which  sooth  and  tranquillize  the  heart. 
On  the  right  lies  a  hill  with  a  gentle  declivity, 
part  of  which  forms  a  park,  where  the  deer  are 
seen  through  the  vista  of  lofty  trees,  frolicking 
with  gamesome  festivity !  In  ftdl  front,  at  the  op- 
tremity  of  the  park,  and  close  to  the  town,  a 
Gnentleman's  seat  rears>  its  head,  suggssting  the 
welcome  idea  of  plenty  and  hospitality.  The  man- 
siOR  is  called  the  great  house,  a  term  peculiarly 
ajppropriate.;  for  upon  its  first  erection  it  must  have 
appeared  immensely  great  to  persons  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  where  a  few  huts  for  the  accommoda- 
tkm  of  workmen  were  almost  the  only  architectu- 
ral exhibitions  which  ornamented  this  portion  of 
the  principality.  It  was  pardy  built  1^  Major 
Hanbury,  and  partly  by  his  son  Capel ;  but  it  has 
undergone  several  improvements.  Astotbegar"* 
dens,  a  lawn  of  verdure  is  seen  gradually  to  slope 
from  the  house,  thus  harmonizing  with  the  native 
beauties  of  the  scenery. 

The  houses  k)wever,  is  large  and  handsome; 
h  is  the  property  of  Capel  Hanbury  Leighj  Esq. 
who  resides  in  it,  and  who,  together  with  Mrs. 
Leigh,  (the  late  Lady  Mackworth,)  are  bdoved 
for  their  affability  and  condescension.  His  lather, 
Jhhi  Hanbury,  Esq.  bore  a  similar  chafaeter;  and 
after  having  served  the  county  of  Moamouth  in 
Parliament  for  several  years,  died,  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1784,  at  Rouen  in  Normandy.  His  re- 
mam  were  brqught  home  for  interment  among  hia 
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ancestors,  and  the  last  sad  token  of  respect  WM 
paid  to  his  corpse  by  thousands  of  spectators,  with 
every  degree  of  solemnity. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  add,  that  hi« 
widow,  (daughter  of  M.  Lewis,  Esq.  of  St.  Pierre,) 
married  T.  Stoughton,  Esq.  who  lately  resided, 
together  with  his  family,  at  Pontypool.  Both  he 
and  Mr.  Leigh  acted  in  the  capacity  of  magistratesy 
and  discharged  its  duties  so  well,  that  they  are  en^- 
titled  to  the. thanks  of  the  community.  The  due 
administration  of  law,  for  the  promotion  of  peace 
and  security,  is  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  any 
country. 

.  The  great  house  is  decorated  with  femily  pie- 
iures,  particularly  the  portraits  of  Major  Han^ 
bury,  of  the  late  John  Hanbury,  Esq.  of  his  wife, 
(now  Mrs.  Stoughton,)  and  their  three  infant  sons. 
There  is  also  the  head  of  an  old  man,  though  not 
well  painted :  it  is  Mr.  Williams,  of  Caerleon,  the 
friend  of  Major  Hanbury,  and  the  great  benefac- 
tor of  the  family.  Mrs.  Leigh  likewise  has  brought 
from  GnoU  Castle,  Glamorganshire,  the  seat  of 
her  late  husband.  Sir  Robert  Humphrey  Mack- 
worth,  Bart  many  paintings,  with  which  the  con- 
noisseur cannot  fail  of  being  gratified.  This  man- 
sion, together  with  its  decorations,  is  well  worth 
inspection. 

Upon  quitting  the  turnpike-road  you  leave  on 
the  right  a  large  iron  gate,  which  commands  the 
entrance  into  the  park,  at  the  top  of  which  are 
entwined  the  initials  of  the  Hanbury  family.  You 
th^i  pass  over  PorUymoil  Bridge^  a  plain  structure 
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of  one  arch,  but  a  neat  plate  of  which  you  will 
find  in  A  Collection  of  Tours  through  the  Principtt<* 
Uty,  Here  is  a  poor  village  of  the  same  name, 
where  nothing  used  to  strike  the  eye  but  unre  works 
fallen  into  decay.  Now  works  are  erected  for  a  tin 
manufactory,  similar  to  those  near  Caerleon. 
Trosnantf  another  village,  soon  appears  in  view, 
of  larger  extent,  and  in  which  are  some  good 
houses.  Quickly  after  you  have  a  view  to  the  right 
of  the  Great  Houses  the  stables,  and  the  adjoining 
park,  when  you  all  at  once  find  yourselves  enter* 
ing  the  sequestered  town  of  Pontypool!  It  con- 
sists only  of  two  streets,  has  one  principal  inn,  but 
an  excellent  market  on  Saturday,  for  almost  every 
kind  of  provision.  From  the  Cross,  in  the  centre 
of  the  j)lace,  is  a  view  of  gaiidens  belonging  to  the 
Great  House,  recently  laid  out,  and  in  a  high  de- 
gree of  cultivation. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  little  town  should  not 
have  in  it  either  church,  chapel,  or  any  kind  of 
meeting  house.  The  parish  church  of  Trevethin 
stands  one  mile  off,  two  meetings  at  a  similar  dis- 
tance, and  another  in  the  village  of  Trosnant; 
whilst  a  fourth  has  been  lately  erected  in  its  vici- 
nity, belonging  to  the  Wedeyan  connexion. 
With  respect  to  the  Church,  it  may  be  accounted 
for  on  this  principle,  that  the  town  being  of 
modern  date,  it  would  be  mu^ch  ei^ier  for  the  in- 
habitants to  frequent  the  structure  already  built, 
than  to  erect  another  in  its  vicinity. 

The  Church  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
and  therefore  it  requires  the  efibrt  of  many  a  step 
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to  reach  it  Pait  of  the  way  liea  through  the 
midst  of  a  wood,  which  renders  the  appvoachUy- 
wards  it  solemn  and  impressive.  You  at  last  see 
it  at  the  distance  of  a  long  field,  placed  on  au 
eminence,  encompas^od  with  a  few  tombs  belong* 
ing  to  respectable  &milies^  and  with  a  number  of 
head*stones>  those  common  memorials  of  morta- 
lity. The  time  of  its<  erection  being  unknown,  wci 
may  eitjclaim : 

Say,  aDcient  edifice-*how  long  upon  the  hill  has  stood    ^ 

Thy  weather-braving  tower,  and  silent  markM 

The  human  leaf  inconstant  bud  and  fall  ? 

Tlffi  fenerations  of  dccidftovs  miMi^ 

How  often  bast  thou  seen  them  v^B»B|Vfi^ ! 

How  often  has  thy.  still-surrounding  sward, 

Yawn'd  for  the  fathers  of  the  peopled  vale, 

ilad  clos*d  upon  theia#Il  t  jttmm». 

The  edifice  itself  is  a  good  plain  countty  <;liur(^ ; 
the  ptdpit  has  stood  many  years,  having  on  it  this 
inscription  ;-<-<^  1637^  God  save  the  King^  C.  R; 
IS,"  with  somef  other  initials ;  and  of  the  few  mo- 
numents to  be  found  here,  that  belonging  to  the 
femily  of  the  Hanburies  is  by  far  the  best,  both  in 
poii>t  of  atq)eamnoe  and  execution.  The  vault 
stands  close  to  it^  with  en  escutcheon  suspended 
0¥er  the  door,  beariag  this  i^ry  i»aal  but  exr 
pressiTe  motto^— «^J»  eceh  5««ws*^«— m  heavksT 
TUBHE  IS  KB8T.  Tlus  Sentiment  forms  a  contrast 
with  the  bustle  atton&mt  upon  earthly  greatness, 
which  seldom  fails  to  bring  alcmg  with  it  more 
than  an  ordmary  shaxe  of  the  cai^ard  sorn^s  of 
nuxctality.    There  is  also  a  plain  tablet  fixed  above 
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one  of  the  pillars,  with  some  expresuT®  lines  on 
Mr.  Read,  a  physician,  who  was  much  esteemed 
for  his  seriousness  and  his  humanity.  A  neat 
marble  tablet  has  been  lately  put  up  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  both  my  parents,  Caleb  and  Ann 
Evans,  the  latter  dying  in  1799,  and  the  former 
March,  17, 1 81  S>  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 
It  is  gratefully  and  respectfully  erected  by  their 
Children^  with  this  simple  inscription : —  * 

THIS  MORTAL  MUST  PUT  ON  IMMORTALITT. 

*  Mr.  Caleb  Etami  was  an  active  and  useftil  memb«r  of  the. 
community ;  wheo,-  at  leogth,  the  infirmities  of  old  age  (that 
incurable  disease)  stole  upon  him  and  terminated  in  his  dissolu* 
tion.  He  possessed  a  ^od  understanding,  a  cheerAil  disposl* 
tion,  and  a  bencTolent  heart.  To  the  last  be  retained  hisfacal- 
tiesy  aad  ejrpired  with  the  humble  cjtpectation  of  admission  into 
a  better  world.  His  hope  was  fooaded  on  the  declaration  of 
mercy  made  in  the  Oospel  of  Jebvs  Christ,  who  hath  brought  Ufi 
md  immortoKiy  to  Ugkt!  In  his  last  illness,  which  he  bore  with 
exemplary  fortitude  and  resignation,  be  often  repealed  tbesa 

lines: 

Leave  dnll  mortality  behind , 

And  fly  beyond  the  grave  I        h^'atts. 

Beloved  and  respected,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a 
more  than  nsnally  large  concourse  of  people  should  follow  hi* 
remains  to  the  tomb.  They  were  happy  in  paying  the  last 
token  of  respect  to  his  memory.  Having  resided  in  the  town 
for  near  half  a  century,  be  was  among  the  oldest  inhabitants  of 
the  place.  His  Mer  was  borne  from  his  own  door,  for  about  a 
hundred  yards,  by  thru  Sona^  and  his  youngest  son-in-law,  ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  and  affecting  custom  of  the  Principality. 
Having  thought  much  on  religious  subjectSy  his  views  were  ra- 
tional, aiming  to  shun  the  extremes  of  enthusiasm  and  of  super- 
stition, whilst  he  felt  a  strong  aversion  to  every  species  of  nn- 
charitableness  and  bigotry.  Most  honourable  were  bis  ideas  of 
the  Supreme  Being.    In  his  opinion,  neither  the  mainteaaiice  of 
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The  situation  of  the  Church  id  rara),  and  the 
prospect  must  make  an  impression  on  the  heart. 
Having  ascended  the  tower,  you  find  yourself  en* 
vironed  by  hills^  on  the  sides  of  which  the  bkating 
flocks  are  scattered  in  every  direction.  The  rustic 
cottages  here  and  there  shew  their  heads  with  sim- 
plicity. Immediately  before  you,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  horizon,  the  Bristol  Channel  presents  itself, 
on  the  surface  of  which  are  seen  gliding  to  and  fro' 
vessels  of  various  sizes,  whose  white  sails,  by  means 
of  the  reflection  of  the  sun,  heighten  and  beautify 
the  landscape  !  Beyond^  the  scene  is  bounded  by 
a  fine  blue  ridge  of  the  Somersetshire  hills,  not  far 
distant  from  Wells,  Bridgiewater,  and  Glaston- 
bury. 

Descending  from  thia  eminence^  you  go  downr 
gradually  into  the  valley;  and  entering  the  town 
you  pass  by  a  forge,  where  the  iron  from  the  fur- 
nace is  again  melted  down  and  beaten  into  different 
forms  for  the  uses  of  society.  The  place  has  a 
dark  and .  tremendous  appearance.     The  glowing 

peculiar  articles  of  faith,  nor  an  adherence  to  particular  modev 
of  worship,,  but  to  do  jtisticej  to  lotfc  mercy,  and  io  walk  htimblp 
Mh  Qody  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  Christianity.  He  and 
tbe  late  excellent  Dr,  Caleb  Evans,  who  was  for  many  years 
President  of  the  Baptist  Academy  at  Bristol,  were  brothers* 
childreo.  Their  common  ancestor,  Mr.  Thomas  Evans,  wat^ 
one  of  the  ejected  ministen  at  Maesmynys,  Brecknockshire,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  He  is  respectfully  mentionedl 
in  Palmer*8  Nonconformist  Memorial ^  and  a  record,  still  pre- 
served in  the  family,  bears  honourable  testimony  to  his  talents 
and  integrity.  I  could  not  well  restrain  my  pen  on  this  subject : 
fiUfd  affection,  my  young  frieod,  is  ray  only  and  best  apology. 
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of  80  many  fires,  the  roar  of  so  many  pair  of  bel- 
lows, together  with  the  reiterated  fidl  of  a  hammer 
of  near  ^ve  kmdred  pounds  weight,  astound  the 
senses,  filing  them  with  fearful  reverberations—- 

See,  pale  and  hollow-eyed,  in  his  blue  shirt. 

Before  tiie  scorching  furnace  reeking  stands 

The  wsAitT  SMITH  i    A  tbund'i-ing  water-wheel 

Alternately  uplifts  his  cumb*rous  pair 

Of  roaring  bellows.     He  torments  the  coal 

And  sljirs  the  melting  ore,  till  all  resolved  $ 

Then  witlrvast  forceps  seizes  the  bright  taiasi 

And  drags  its  glowing  to  the  anvil.    %e 

Can  scarce  attend  it,  so  intense  the  heat. 

He  bears  it  all,  and  with  one  arm  lets  free 

Th'  impatient  stream.     The  heavy  wheel  uplifts 

Slowly,  and  suddenly  lets  fall  the  loud 

And  awful  hammer  that  confounds  the  ear 

And  makes  the  firm  earth  tremble  1    He  the  block 

Shapes  to  the  blow  obsequious ;  cooler  grown 

He  stays  his  flood-gate,  once  again  provokes 

The  dying  cinder,  and  bis  half-done  work 

Buries  in  fire.    Again  he  plucks  it  forth 

And  once  more  lifts  it  on  the  sturdy  anvil. 

There,  beaten  long,  and  often  turn'd,  at  length, 

*Ti8  done.     He  bears  it  hissing  to  the  light. 

An  IRON  BAR  I     Behold  it  well.     TVhat  is't. 

But  a  just  emblem  of  the  lot  of  virtue; 

For.  In  this  naughty  world  she  cannot  live. 

Nor  rust  contract,  nor  mingle  with  alloy,  . 

So  the  great  Judge,  to  make  her  worthy  heaven. 

Submits  her  to  the  furnace  and  the  anvil. 

Till  molten,  bruised,  and  battered,  she  becomes 

Spotless  and  pure,  and  leaves  her  dross  behind  ! 

VILLAGE  CURATI. 

There  are  here  three  of  these  forges,  and  they 
work  both  day  and  night.  The  noise  of  theb 
Iiammers,  which  scarcely  ever  oeases,  imparts  to 
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tlm  retked  spot  a  kind  of  tumnhiious  animation^ 
On  ihe  manufacture  of  iron  hutidreds  d^>endfer 
vtbeir  livelihood  and  prosperity* 

The  Japan  Manufaci<ny  in  this  plac^  k  deserving 
ini^ection.  Its  ware  needs  no  desd'iption,  being 
every  where  seen  and  every  where  adokired.  There 
are^  indeed,  many  imitations  of  it  at  Birmingham, 
and  at  other  places ;  but  they  are  inferior  to  the 
productions  of  the  original  manufactory. 

A  canal  has  been  made  close  to  the  town,  at  an 
immense  expence^  by  which  ore  and  coal  are  con- 
veyed from  their  native  beds  down  to  Newport, 
ten  miles  ofl^  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  whence  they 
may  be  transferred  to  any  part  of  the  habitable 
world.  The  banks  of  the  canal  afford  a  pleasant 
walk  to  the  inhabitants,  presenting  a  prospect  of 
the  adjacent  country. 

Nor  should  I  omit  to  mention  the  FoUi/,  a 
summer-house  of  semi-circular  form,  built  by  the 
late  Mr.  Hanbury,  (now  in  ruins),  near  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  chain  of  hills  which  stretch  from 
from  Pontypool  park  to  the  Blorenge,  near  Aber- 
gavenny. Hence  the  wild  and  beautiful  parts  of  the 
country  are  seen  to  advantage.  Few  prospects  can 
be  said  to  exceed  it,  either  in  beauty  or  sublimity ! 

Before  I  quit  my  present  subject,  I  shall  just 
notice  the  apparitions  and  fairies  with  which  Wales 
is  said  to  abound.  A  venerable  minister,  Mr. 
Edmund  Jones,  now  deceased,  published  some 
years  ago  a  pamphlet,  in  which  were  detailed  all 
the  tales  of  the  kind  which  he  could  muster  up 
througbottt  the  principality.     I  now  sought  for 
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tbi%  but  in  vain;  probubly  parents  bad  wMy 
committed  it  to  the  flames.  I  read  it  when  a  boy, 
and  under  its  influence  have  been  fearful  of  my 
shadow.  The  tales  consisted  of  dreadful  noises 
and  hideous  aj^earances,  all  of  which  it  is  more 
than  likely  originated  in  the  imagination  ai  thoie 
who  first  detailed  them.  Superstition  is  ever  con« 
juring  up  her  airy  phantoms,  and  pourmg  her 
marvellous  tales  into  the  ear  of  credulity !  But 
the  rays  of  science  disperse  these  shades  of  dark- 
ness, and  in  the  mean  time,  cherishing  the  favour 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  we  ought  to  rely  on  his 
protection  with  cheerfulness  and  serenity. 

As  to  fairies f  many  a  droll  story  is  told  of  them ; 
and  their  being  inclined  to  merriment  made  me 
wish  for  a  sight  of  them.  My  wish,  however,  was 
never  gratified.  They  are,  in  general,  said  to  ap- 
pear on  the  side  of  a  momitain,  in  the  dawn  of  the 
morning,  for  some  time  before  the  sun  rises, 
which  sends  them  to  their  abodes  of  invisibility. 
A  gentleman  assured  me  he  had  seen  them  at  this 
time  dancing  in  a  circle  beneath  the  foliage  of  an 
oak,  with  tokens  of  festivity !  He  said  there  were 
myriads  of  various  colours,  small  in  stature,  and 
their  music  was  of  that  nature  that  it  wrought  his 
soul  into  ecstasy :  He  was  eager  to  approach  and 
join  them ;  but  alas !  before  he  could  reach  the 
spot  the  sun  had  made  its  appearance,  and  they 
vanished  away.  Such  was  the  story  to  which  I 
once  listened  with  a  bewitching  pleasure.  I  am 
now  convinced  from  inquiry,  that  my  informer 
must  ha^ve  been  mistakeB;  that  the  appearances 
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were  only  exhalations  from  the  ground,  and  the 
sounds  only  the  effect  of  an  imagmation  which 
had  longed  for  such  a  gratification.  As  imagiTwry 
beings  they  form  a  part  of  poetic  machinery,  but 
ought  never  to  have  been  admitted  among  the 
realities  of  the  Principality.  Dr.  Beattie  has  thus 
delineated  these  diminutive  gentry  in  his  Min- 
strel : — 

With  merriment  and  song,  and  iimbrels  clear, 
A  troop  of  faift  from  myrtle  bowers  adyaace ; 
The  Utile  warriors  doff  the  targe  and  spear. 
And  loud  enlivening  strains  provoke  the  dance. 
They  meet,  they  dart  away,  they  wheel  askance, 
To  right,  to  left,  they  thrid  the  flying  maze. 
Now  bound  aloft  with  vtgoroiM  spring,  then  glance 
Rapid  along^-with  many  coloured  rays 
■Of  tapers,  gems,  and  gold,  the  echoing  forests  blaze ! 

It  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  a  description  of 
Ae  walks,  with  which  the  little  town  of  Pontypool 
is  surrounded.  Woods  and  rivulets  meet  you  in 
every  direction.  Accustomed  to  them  from  early 
childhood  (being  only  five  years  of  age  when  my 
parents  removed  hither)  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  re- 
visiting them,  and  even  a  stranger  would  acknow- 
ledge that  their  variety  entitled  them  to  admiration. 
Here  you  may  perceive  nature  sporting  herself  in 
ten  thousand  different  forms ;  here  you  may  in- 
dulge that  kind  of  meditation  which  is  essential  to 
improvement : — 

•— *-  Seat  of  my  early  years ! 
Still  busy  fancy  loves  with  fairy  touch 
To  paint  its  faded  scenes :  even  now  my  eye 
Darts  through  the  past  its  retrospective  glance, 
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And  calls  to  view  each  haimt  of  sportive  youth, 
Each  long-lost  haunt  I  lov'd.  soutret. 

Haying  remainded  at  Pontypool  for  a  few  days 
only,  I  left  it  rather  suddenly,  and  set  out  for 
London. 

Caerlon  was  my  first  stage,  at  the  distance  of 
eight  miles,  a  charming  ride,  where  I  breakfastcnd 

with  a  worthy  family,    (that  of  Mr.  R d's,) 

remarkable  for  its  hospitality.  In  my  way  hither, 
to  the  right,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  once  resided 
the  ingenious  but  eccentric  Philip  Thicknesses 
whose  Travels  on  the  Continent  are  amusing  and 
instructive.  Many  singular  anecdotes  are  tqld  of 
him  during  his  continuance  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  He  died  in  France,  1791.  With  his 
widow,  an  accomplished  old  Lady,  I  became  ac- 
quainted recently  at  Paddington :  with  all  his  od- 
dities he  must  have  been  a  good  ktisbandf  for  she 
adored  his  memory ! 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  London,  York,  and 
Caerlem,  are  mentioned,  as  the  three  principal 
places  in  the  kmgdom.  Caerleon  was  then  an 
archbishopric,  and  thirty  British  kings  are  said  to 
have  been  brought  here  for  interment !  A  splendid 
court  was  kept  here,  and  the  famous  Prince 
Arthur,  together  with  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table,  used  here  to  perform  feats  of  dexterity. 
Temples,  colleges,  and  baths,  once  abounded  in 
this  place,  possessing  the  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence of  a  metropolitan  city.  But  few  vestiges 
are  now  to  be  found.  The  town  is  dull,  and  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it  to  attention.  ,  Antiquities 
I 
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indeed  are  occasionally  dug  up,  which  shew  its 
former  importance  in  the  scale  of  society.  A 
castle  formerly  commanded  its  entrance ;  but  even 
its  mouldering  remains,  some  time  ago  visible,  have 
now  disappeared !  Time  has  devoured  the  ruins. 

Caerleon  church  is  a  venerable  object,  and  of 
softie  extent?  H^re  in  June  1791,  I  heard  the  late 
Bishop  Watson  deliver  a  very  ipipressive  charge  to 
his  cWgy. 

.    Near  the  bridge,  which  used  to  be  a  woodeil 
one,  but  which  is  now  recently  built  of  stone,  is  a 
neat  place  of  worship,  and  the  only  one  in  the  . 
town,  for  dissenters.     It  belongs  to  the  Baptists, 
and  was  built  by  the  late  Haman  Davies,  Esq. 

A  large  boat,  or  vessel,  goes  from  Caerleon  td 
Bristol  every  week,  carrying  thither  quantities  of 
iron,  and  bringing  back  all  kinds  of  goods  for  the 
use  of  the  country.  About  two  miles  below  the 
town,  on  the  side  of  the  river,  may  be  seen  Ac 
old  mansion  of  St.  Julian's,  and  two  miles  farther 
down,  stands  the  town  of  Newport,  which  carries 
on  a  trade  with  places  lying  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bristol  Channel.  A  handsome  stone  bridge  has 
been  erected  here  by  the  son  of  the  architect  who 
built  the  far-femed  arch  of  Pont-y-ptidd,  near 
Caerphilly,  in  Glamorganshire.  The  church  of 
Newport^  called  St,  Woola^s,  rears  its  head  on  an 
Eminence,  whence  there  is  a  charming  prospect 
towards  every  part  of  the  horizon  1 

As  I  was  directing  my  course  to  Bristol,  the 
New  Pmsage  was  the  object  of  my  destination. 
Upon  leaving  Gaetleon,  you  perceive  on  the  iSum- 
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mlt  of  the  hill  the  battered  structure  of  Christy 
Ckurchj  even  at  a  distance  exhibiting  to  the  mott 
superficial  eye  marks  of  antiquity.  Within,  on  the 
pavement,  is  seen  a  long  flat  stone  with  this  in* 
scription  round  its  edge,  in  Latin :  Here  lie  John 
Colmar  and  Isabella  his  wife^  who  died^  1376.  On 
the  eve  of  Trinity  Sunday,  poor  persons  used  to 
come  and  lie  all  night  on  the  stone,  conoeiyiog 
that  this  would  cure  them  of  any  disease  with  which 
they  happen  to  be  afflicted  1  £yen  since  the  year 
1800,  Mr.  Donovan  has  visited  this  sacred  sfiSt, 
and  assures  us  of  the  following  fact:  ^^  I  there  to 
my  inexpressible  astonishment  beheld  a  young 
man  of  very  creditable  appearance,  with  his  night 
cap  on,  laying  upon  the  bare  pavement,  shivering 
with  cold,  his  hands  uplifted,  and-  with  many  pious 
aspirations  muttering  a  prayer  for  the  cure  of  some 
affliction  under  which  he  appeared  to  labour. 
During  this  religious  farce,  his  friends  formed  a 
spacious  circle  round  him,  some  standing,  som<$ 
sitting,  and  others  kneeling,  as  best  accorded  with 
their  inclinations,  but  all  were  equally  intent  in 
watching  the  countenance  and  motion  of  the  pati- 
ent, to  observe  the  progressive  advance  of  the 
mirade  wrought  upon  him,  in  consequence  of  this 
superstitious  ceremony  ! "  Since  this  period  1  have 
myself  alighted  from  my  horse,  and  examined  this 
far-famed  sUme;  and  was  happy  to  find  that  the 
above  absurd  practice  is  wearing  away ;  it  is  indeed 
painfiil  to  an  ancient  Briton  to  have  to  record  such 
fi>lUes  of  his  countrymen.    It  is  time  that  the  in^ 
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'  creasing  light  of  the  age  should  shed  its  beneficial 

zibets  on  the  principality. 

Riding  on  about  ten  miles  we  came  to  Caerwbnt^ 

a  place  of  consequence  in  the  times  of  the  Romans; 
'  but  now  rural  in  its  aspect  and  variegated  in  its 

•  scenery.    A  Roman  pavement  was  discovered  here 
*■  some  years  ago,  which  I  turned  aside  to  inspect, 

*  and  was  sorry  to  find  it  in  a  shattered  conditioti* 
'  It  was  walled  round  the  center  of  a  field ;  but  Ibr 

want  of  being  covered,  and  from  the  circumstance 
9!  every  visitor  taking  away  a  piece  of  it,  the  an- 
cient figures  were  nearly  obliterated. 

Not  far  from  Caerwent,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chepstow,  lies  Piercefield,  whose  house  and 
gardens  have  been  the  subject  of  general  admira- 
tion. The  house  is  a  magnificent  building  of  firee- 
'  Stone,  reared  in'  a  romantic  situation,  and  its  in- 
terior is  handsomely  decorated*  But  it  is  the 
gardens  which  have  attracted  so  much  attention. 
Mr.  CoxE  has  thus  happily  described  them : — 
**  On  entering  the  grounds  at  the  extremity  of  the 
village  of  St.  Arvans,  and  at  the  bottom  of  Wynd 
Cliff,  the  walk  leads  through  the  plantations,  com- 
manding on  the  right  a  distant  view  of  the  Severn 
and  the  surrounding  country.  It  penetrates  into 
a  thick  forest,  and  conducts  to  the  Lover's  Leap, 
where  the  Wynd  Cliff  is  seen  towering  above  the 
river  in  all  its  height  and  beauty;  and  below  yawns 
a  deep  and  wooded  abyss.  It  waves  almost  imper- 
ceptibly in  a  grand  outline  on  the  brow  of  the 
majestic  amphitheatre  of  cliffs  impending  over  the 


Vfye,  opposite  to  the  peninsula  of  Lancaat,  then 
crosses  the  park,  runs  through  groves  and  thickets^ 
and  again  joins  the  banks  of  the  Wye  at  the  reach 
.of  the  river  which  stretdies  from  Lancaut  to  the 
castle  of  Chepstow.  From  the  Lover's  Leap  the 
walk  is  carried  through  a  thick  mantle  of  forests, 
(With,  occasional  openings,  which  seem  Hot  the  re* 
.«olt  of  art  or  design,  but  the  effisct  of  chance  or 
.nature,  and  seats  are.  placed,  where  the  spectator 
may  repose  and  view,  at  Idsure^  the  senery  abovc^ 
•beneath,  and  around  !    This  ^ 

*— bowVy  walk 
Of  covert  close,  where  scarce  a  speck  of  day 
Falls  on  the  lengtheuM  gloom ! 

is  consonant  to  the  genius  of  Piercefield.  The 
Acreenof.  wood  prevents  the  uniformity  of  a  bird's 
eye  view;  and  the  imperceptible  bend  of  the  am- 
p}iitheatre  conveys  the  spectator  from  one  part  of 
this  fidry  r^on  to  another,  without  discovering 

.  the  gradations.   Hence  the  Wye  is  sometimes  con- 

.  cealed  or  half  observed  by  overhanging  foliage; 

<  at  others,  wholly  expanding  to  view,  is  seen  sweep- 
ing beneath  in  a  broad  and  circuitous  channel. 

.  Hence,  at  one  places  the  Severn  spreads  in  the 
midst  of  a  boundless  escpanke  of  country,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  to  the  Wye;  at  another,  both  ri- 
vers  appear  on  the  same  side,  and  the  Sev^n 

.  seems  supported  on  the  level  summit  of  the  clifli, 

.  which. form  the  banks  of  the  Wyew  Hence  the 
«iMne  objects  present  themselves  in  dijBferent  as- 

.  peptSf  apd  with  varied  acGompanimeiits.    Hence 
o2 
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4he  msifpc  transitabp,  from  the  iinpervioug  gloom 
of  die  focests  to  open  groTes,  from  meadows  and 
UiWDS'to  racks  and  precipioee,  and  from  the  mfld 
^beauties  iof  Engliah  ^  laindscape  lo  die  urildness  of 
{▲Ipine  scenery/' 

>Iliis  i^ncbattdng  spot  was  oiice  the  seat  of  iFo- 
JmAie  MomSf'Esq.  who  died  Aiignst  ^^  1789^; 
A.chacacfeerA8idisting«ished  for  his  impmdence.as 
fgxt  his..  beDevdbsaee  and  hospilaMtjr.  He  was» 
JiMrereTf^^reatly  .belaved^-nfor  wlient^  embai^ 
^:as8ed  circm&8tan<^  dbliged^hiiQ.tOii^t  faiabe^ 
loved  Piercefield,  his  departure  excited  deep  rfr* 
gret  in  the  breasts  of  persons  of  almost  every  de« 
acription.  Indeed,  ta  use  ihe  wordsx>f  Mr.  Thidc^ 
nesse^  who  knew  hun  well, — «  he  shared  his  good 
^ings,.  m.tbeday.ofslmlbrtane, 'witbthefri^ 
of  hiapt«qierity;(iand  (he-divided  the>pittance4iiat 
remained,  inthe  hour  of  cidistressy  with  tfaer^ximpa- 
micms  of  hi&adveraiQr/' 

ilx^  tfaec^emixirfi'Of'^AeiaoooiiipIfbhed  Miss  £liaMi 
-viba^once  H<vedtatTiev<^^eld,  an  Ocl^nnrill  be 
^finmd^m  the:dfiatih  ofiLeuHelbm4ip  Qriffith^  thelast 
IVineerof  Wales,  «thom  the: atrthoress  supposes 
siraaJdUediatoinDeavthisi^qiot.  .Be  this  as  it  may, 
the :Od^i»TW«ittentqftt.<;^^«i  jcars  of  age,  must  be 
{pronouiioddiih%hly';cpeditablet(y  the  amiable  Miss 
Smhb's^enius4LQd  memory. 

'Uponrceaching  the  Pa$»a^6^(ittie,i.we  were  not 

.  dble  to  C90BS  for  some  hours.    It  is  -supposed  that 

ihis^tferry  is  as'  ancdeut^  thai  of  «he  Old  Passage, 

nearer  to  Chepstow.    B&t  it  may  be  mratimed, 

thit  Olmr^Graawtit^suppiiessed  it  on*  account  of 
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a  small  body  of  republicans  being  lost  here  by  the 
designed  inattention  of  the  boatmen.  It  was  re* 
vived  in  1718,  and  belongs  to  the  St.  Pierre 
family. 

The  Severk,  at  the  New  Passage,  is  about 
three  miles  wide :  and  it  was  'diverting  to  beh<M 
the  porpoises  tossing  and  tumbling  on  the  surface 
of  the  tumultuous  tide.  The  lioarse  resounding 
Savem  takes  its  rise  in  Montgomeryshire,  passes 
by  Shrewsbury,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  &c.  thea 
loses  itself  by  means  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  in 
the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  When  our  pa* 
tience  was  almost  exhausted,  we  met  veith  a  small 
b6at^  and  got  over  with  ease.  A  stage  conveyed 
us  the-  remaining  twdve '  idiles,  passing  along 
through  rural  vHbges$  particularly  fVestbur^^  ^ 
tlbe  famous  (^ity  of  BHstc^. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Yonri^  &c 
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LETTER  VIII. 

BRISTOL;  ITS  ANTIQUITY  AND  BISTORT;  ITS  EXTENT,  PonJLA- 
TION,  AND  COMMERCE ;  COLSTON*8  SCHOOL ;  BDUCA,TI0N  SO- 
CIETY ;  DISSENTING  BURYING  GROUND  ;  HOT-WELLS ;  HONIT* 
MENT  OF  DR.  STONBROUSE;  CUFTON  ;  DURHAM  DOWNS;  MA^ 
▼AGE  AND  CHATTERTON  f  KEYNSHAM  ;  BATH  }  ITS  ANTlQUI* 
TIES  AND  SITUATION  ;  ITS  BATHS  AND  FUMP-ROOM ;  BEAU 
NASH;  CATHEDRAL;  SIDNEY  GARDENS;  LANDSDOWN  ;  PRIOlk 
'PARK;  DR.  JAKBI  fOEDVCBl  THB  RBY.  Mil.  WAJUtn. 

DEJR  SIS, 

Bristol  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Bren- 
nns,  near  four  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  It  is  also  in  the  list  of  the  fortified  and 
eminent  cities  that  were  in  Britain  in  the  year  480^ 
when  the  Romans  abandoned  the  island.  In  hi»- 
tory  it  makes  a  figure^  particularly  for  its  extoit 
and  population.  In  the  year  1211,  King  Joha 
laid  a  tax  upon  all  the  Jews,  throughout  his  do* 
minions.  One  of  the  unfortunate  race  of  Abra- 
ham, residing  in  Bristol,  resisted  the  tax,  for  which 
he  was  fined  10,000  marks.  This  sum  the  Jew  re^ 
fused  to  pay,  which  so  exasperated  the  king,  that 
he  commanded  one  of  his  teeth  to  be  drawn  every 
day  till  he  complied.  He  had  but  eighty  and  suf- 
fered seven  of  them  to  be  pulled  out,  when  he  paid 
the  fine  rather  than  part  with  the  last  tooth !  We 
are  also  told  that  Kong' Henry  VII.  with  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  came  to  Bristol  in  the  year  1490,  and 
kept  his  court  at  St.  Augustine's  Back.  The  citi- 
zenS|  willing  to  shew  his  Majesty  all  the  respect 
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tKey  Tould  during  his  residence,  arrayed  diem- 
selves, in  their  best. clothes.  The  king,  howevery 
thinking  some  of  their  wives  rather  too  finely 
dressed  for  their  station,  ordered  every  citizen  who 
was  worth  twenty  pounds  in  goods,  to  pay  twenty  shil- 
lings, because  tibeir  wives  went  so  sumptuously  apr . 
piffalled!  In  the  reign  of  Charles  L.this  city  was 
stemmed  and  taken  by  the  King's  army ;  but  after- 
wards'  Fairfax  took  it  from  Prince  Rupert,  which 
chagrined  .the  royal  party.  Oliver  Cromwell  o»> 
dered  its  castle  to  be  pulled  down,  and  rased  with 
the  ground.^ 

Bristol,  OH  account  of  its  size^  trade,  and  popu^ 
loudness,  has  been  reckoned  the  second^  city  in  the 
l^ingdom,  though  Liverpool  is  now  thought  to  ex* 
Geed  it.  It  contains  nineteen  parish  churches,  be- 
aides  chapels  and  various. meeting-houses  for  pro- 
teatamtr  dissenters ;  that  of  the  presbyteriaos  is  qpa^ 
(QioilB,  elegant,  and  of  modem  erection.  The  ca- 
thedi^  is  a  venerable  pile$  and  contains  several 
fine  monuments.  Here,  on  the  tomb  of  Mrs. 
Maspi^  the  wife  of  the  poet,  are  some  beautiful 
lines,  written  by  her  husband,  which  cannot  be  to<^ 
much  admired. 

Bristol  has  been  long  famed  for  the  extent  of 
its  mercantile  concerns;  and  its  river,  crowded 
yrith  shipping,  makes  a  commercial  appearance* 

*  See  a  copious  and  interesting  History  of  the  City  of  Bristol^, 
in  two  octavo  volumes  embellished  wtlh  plates  by  (my  name- 
sake but  no.  relative)  the  Rev.  John  Evand,  master  of  an  aca- 
demy,' KingsdoTfUy  Bristol.  As  a  friend  I  wish  to  bear  this  tesfi* 
.  lao^iy  to  bis  literary  merit  and  persevering  industry. 
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Its  quay  48  stfdwed  with  articles  fitHn  almost  evety 
clime,  though  the  trade  most  cultivated  hef  e  be?' 
longs  to  the  western  world. 

Coht<m*s  Schaolf  is  an  admirable  charity,  and  its' 
schohurs  wear  on  their  breast  a  figure  of  a  dolphifif 
in  blrass;  to  which  embellishment  hangs  this  tal04 
'^GoMMoN^  a  rich  West  Indian- merchant,  wii^ 
ccMnii^  home  with  a  ship  which  contained  all  bi*^ 
treasure:  she  sprung  a  leak,  and  after  having^ 
pilmped  for  a  long  time,  day  and  night,  those  oa^ 
b^ard  were  on  the  brink  of  going  to  tfaebottom^ 
At  once,  to  their  astonishment,  they  found  the 
letik  iit€^p|i!ed>  and  bore  on  to  the  desired- ha¥«i9^ 
wheiii  upon  examination^  it  was  found  that>do^ 
pfm  had-proridontiaUy  squeezed  itself  into  the  holey; 
and  thuB'  saved  them  and  their  all  from  destruo^ 
tioni  Colstim,  therefore,  ordered  this  emblem  of 
3r  dolphin  to  be  worn  a^  a  signal  of  his  gratitiide.r 
Th^  Infirmary  h&c0  k  likewise  a  noble  institutilAv 
and  there  am  othar'  buildidgs  ^Hilled  to  attea*^ 
tion. 

la  this  city  the  Baptists  have  an  institotioiiy  eiw 
tkled  the  EducaiwnJSo<ieiyy  where  young  men  ave 
educated  for  the  ministry.  It  has  been  enriched 
by  legacies,  particularly  by  the  valuable  library  of 
Dr.  Lewdlyn,  as  well  as  that  of  Dr*  Gifibrd,  for 
many  years  sub-librarian  to  the  British  Museum* 
Its  curiosities,  together  with  a  painted  window,  are 
entitled  to  attention.  The  society  flourished  for 
many  years  under  the  superintendance  of  (my, 
much  respected  relatives,}  the  Rev.  Hugh  Evans^ 
A.  M.  and  his  son,  the  Rev.  Caleb  Evans,  D.D. 
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The  Bm  &«g[&  JBMn^died-ifm^/^ 
inaVSl^  banng  readied; the  esdiyeai^of  faisi^iek 
^Fftw  men  were  so  beloved  throughUfe,  and  so 
lamented  at  their  decease^  as  was.  this  good  nhui^ 
distingnidied  fiiir  his  patriaiichal  sunpUeity  and 
piety.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Evans  succeeded  him  in  tfa# 
Iflibours  of  the  pastoral  office,  and  in  the  arduous 
duties  of  the  academy*  He  possessed  a  fond  of 
good  sense,  a  considerable  share  of  learning  and 
a  pleasing  tal^it  for  public  speaking.  To  these 
qualifications  he  added  an  enUghtened  zeal  and  a 
persevering  activity.  It  wiU  not,  therefore^  be  a 
matter  of  sm^rise  that  his  pulpit  Idinmrs^  were  very 
acceptable,  and  to  the  last  he  preserved  his  popu- 
larity. This  is  mentioned  to  his  praise,  as  he  al- 
ways preached  to  the  tmderstanding,  and  deaned 
vociferation,  whatever  charms  it  has  with  the  mul- 
titude, unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  Christian^ 
ministry.  Beside  Sermons  and  other  miscellaneoua 
publications,  he  distinguished  himself  in  a  contro- 
versy with  John  Wesley ^  at  the  commencement  of 
the  American  war,  for  he  was  a  warm  friend  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  His  triumph  over  the 
founder  of  Methodism  was  decisive*  We§ley*s 
biogmphers,  ashamed  of  the  business,  pass  it  over 
in  idlence.  This  excellent  man  died  during  the 
mon&  of  August,  1791,  after  a  few  months  iUnessi 
in  the  d4th  year  of  his  age.  His  iiineral  was  nu- 
merously and  respectably  attended.  On  that  day 
(I  weU  remember  it)  many  tears  wqfe  shed  to  his 
memcny !  ' 

Both  Father  mdSan  lie  int^red  near  each  otbei^ 
o  6 
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in  the  Baptist  burying-grouhd/  and  each  cxf-fiie 
bead-stones  is  covered  with  a  Latin  epitaph.  Two 
years  ago  (July  1807)  I  visited  this  crowded  ce- 
jnetry,  and  strayed  awhile  among  the  tombs^ 
There  were  many  inscriptions;  the  following  on 
the  death  of  two  infant  grand-children  of  the  Rev. 
H.  Evans,  (sons  of  Mr.  Thomas  Mullet,)  ntha 
died  in  the  year  1771|  is  worthy  of  being  pre- 
served : 

Inexorably  calm  with  dread  career 

See  Death  has  pass'd,  with  ruin  marks  his  way. 

Two  Cherubs  clad  in  clay  now  mouldering  here 

TurnM  not  his  step  nor  could  his  course  delay  { 

liOw  leveird  in  the  dnst  the  babes  are  laid, 

Death  pitied  not  the  rose  of  infiint  bloom ; 

Nor  could  a  parent's  tenderness  dissuade^ 

Or  soften  the  fell  tyrant  of  the  tomb. 

Without  long  tarrianee  in  these  dark  retreati), 

'Twas  thein  to  breathe  contagion's  baleful  breathy 

Ere  dear-bought  knowledge  bad  destroyed  their  peace> 

They  languished  smiling  in  the  arms  of  death  ; 

To  happier  climes  than  fancy  CTer  flies. 

Thro'  Death's  impenetrable  gloom  they  trod^ 

A  voice  divine  came  issuing  from  the  skies. 

They  heard,  and  hail'd  their  Satiqur  and,  their  Goo !    . 

These  lines  are  beautiful — I  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  their  author,  ihey  form  a  fine  contrast 
to  the  rubbish  by  which  this  and  other  reposito- 
ries of  the  dead  are  disgraced. 

Mr*  Thomas  Mullet,  son-in-law  of  the  Rev.  H, 
Evans^  having  married  his  eldest  daughter,  at  this 
time  and  for  many  years  after  resided  at  Bristol  in 
the  mercantile  line,  and  became  partner  of  Henry 
Cruger,  Esq.  who  was  member  along  with  the  ce« 
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kbrated  £dmiind  Burke  for  the  city  of  BristoL 
With  Burke  he  was  intimately  acquainted,  and 
used  to  relate  variQus  anecdotes  of  the  genius  and 
impetuosity  of  that  far-famed  statesman.  Mr» 
JMuUett  crossed  the  Atlantic  at  the  close  of  the 
American  war,  and  several  times  repeated  his  voy- 
age to  that  distant  country.  He  was  acquainted 
with  General  Washington.  I  have  recorded  a 
curious,  conversation  that  passed  between  them  in 
mY,Exmrsion  to  Windsor  (artide  Hampton  Courts) 
whilst  he  was  passing  a  few  days  at  Mount  Vernon. 
Latterly  Mr.  M.  settled  in  London  in  partnership 
with  his  much  respected  son-in-law  Mr.  J.  J. 
Evans,  who  died  a  little  before  him,  and  both  were 
interred  by  me  in  Bunhill  Fields.  He  was  a  man 
of  superior  talent,  indefatigable  activity,  and  un-- 
impeachable  integrity.  A  native  of  Taunton,  he 
died  at  his  house  in  Clapham  Road,  Nov.  14^ 
1814,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age ;  deeply  regretted 
by  a  large  circle  of  connections.  A  son  and  three 
daughters  were  Idl  to  cherish  his  memory.  Never 
was  there  a  more  intelligent  and  zealous  friend 
both  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Among  the  remains  of  ministers  deposited  here^ 
are  those  of  the  Rev.  James  Newton^  A.  M.  who 
was  assistant  tutor  at  the  Baptist  academy.  He  was 
a  sensible,  calm,  modest  man,  taught  the  classici^ 
at  his  own  apartments  also,  and  had  the  felicity  of 
numbering  the  celebrated  Hannah  More  among 
his  pupils.  He  died  in  the  year  1790,  and  his 
funeral   sermon  was  preached  and  published  by 
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Bt:  C.  Evans,  his  friend  and  associtttierm  thd  ftCii<^ 
deifly; 

At  1%A?  Pdn*i  ill  tte&  vidnity  <rf  Bristol;  ds  ar 
mansion  for  the  refception  of  the  insane^*  and 
where  they  are  treated  with  great  htiinamQr: 
•*  Practical  Observations  on  Insanity,"  bjr  its  «»• 
perintendant.  Dr.  Jos^h  Mason  Coa^  are  entitlod^ 
to  attention.  Alas  !  that  there  should  be  so  manjr 
cases  of  religkusmadmssy  since  revelaticm  was  de- 
signed to  enlighted  and  cheer  lus^in  our  path  to  im« 
mortality. 

One  evening,  during  my  stay  at  Bristol,  1  vi- 
sited another  Bnryi^tg^ground,  Brunswick-square^ 
because  it  contains  the  ashes  of  an  excellent 
Maideh.  Aunty  to  whom  my  earliest  years  ar^  in- 
delited,  and  whaWas  possessed  of  good  sense,  ac- 
edmpanied  with  unafiected  piety.  Indeed^  my 
ydang  friendi  cenieterifes  are  interesting  to  tfaf 
c6iitemplative  mind.-^ 

*Tis  pleasant  ^a^Mt  ptmfiliy  veHotM  howv 

To  tread  the  silent  sward  that  wraps  the  dead. 

Once  oar  companions  in  the  cheerful  walks 

Of  active  life — the  same  ere  lotog 

Iil'thti  dari^  chamHers  Y)f-  profdnttd  repose  1^ 

All  haAK  Hb^tkMbrei  h4ff«u.«nd  I  ha>V£  sifiVE. 

Td  DIB— what  is  it  l^ut  to  sleep ;  and  sleep,- 

^or  feel  the  weariness  of  dark  delay 

Through  the  long  night  of  time,  and  nothing  knoiT 

Of  inrerveaing  centnries  elap«ed^ 

Whenthy sweet  morn,  xTEEin*rT,  begins} 

Of  else^^wbat  is  k  bnt  a  welcome  change 

From  worse  to  better-— from  a  world  of  pain 

l!b  one  where4lesh  at  least  can  nothing  feel. 


AtA  pi#»ttid^l€uiite  batfe  na  tqM  sway  f 
What  is  it— bal  to  meet  fen  thowmtdfriends^ 
VfhDse  earthly  race  was  finUhed  ere  our  own,,. 
And  be  well  welcome,  where  the  timorous  feet 
Fear'd  to  Intrude,  and  whence  no  foot  retntnf  ? 

The  HoiwelU  stand  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Avon,  about  two  miles  below  Bristol.  The  situ- 
ation is  romantic.  At  the  bottom  of  a  steep  rock 
you  see  nothing  of  the  house  where  the  water  i& 
drank  till  you  almost  enter  it.  A  woman  hands 
you  the  salubrious  draught,  for  which  no  charge 
is  made,  the  attendance  being  paid  by  subscrip- 
tion. Onr  one  side  you  behold  the  vessels  gliding 
down  the  river,  whilst,  on  the  other  side,  you 
perceive  piles  of  botties  filled  with  the  water,  and 
ready  to  be  conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  world. 
Its  efficacy  is  felt  in  consumptive  cases,  with  which 
our  island  abounds,  arising  from  the  variations  of 
its  atmosphere.  Cures  have  been  wrought  here, 
whilst  other  sufferers,  falling  a  prey  to  the  ravage9 
of  this  disorder,  are  doomed  to  the  anguish  of  dif^ 
appointment : 

8car*d  at  thy  ptesence,  start  the  tmbf  of  death. 
And  hide  their  whips  and  scorpions— thee,  confosed. 
Slow  fever  creeps  from ;  thee,  the  meager  fiend 
ConawnjfUon  flies,  and  checks  his  rattling  cooghs ! 
Nor  youth  alone  thy  pow'r  indulgent  owns. 
Age  shares  thy  blessings^  and  the  tottering  frame 
By  thee  supported ! 

Iii  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  Hotwells  lie  in- 
terred the  remains  of  Sir  James  Si&nehouse^.  M.  IK 
the  friend  and  physician  of  Doddridge  and  Hei^ 
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vey.  He  latterly  entered  the  ehurcb,  used  to 
preach  at  All  Saints^  where  I  have  heard  him  with 
pleasure ;  and  from  his  Letters^  published  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Steadman,  of  Shrewsbury,  it  appears 
that  he  discharged  with  fidelity  the  duties  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  The  following  inscription  on 
his  monument  is  firom  the  pen  of  Miss  Hannah 
More: — 

Here  rests  awhile,  in  happier  climes  to  shine^ 

The  orator,  physician,  and  divine ; 

'Twas  his,  like  Luke»  the  doable  task  to  fiU^ 

To  heal  the  natVal  and  the  moral  ill» 

Yon,  whose  awaken'd  hearts  his  laboun  blest^ 

Where  ev'ry  troth  by  ev'ry  grace  was  drest ; 

Oh  I  let  your  lives  evince  that  still  yon  feet 

Th*  effective  inflaence  of  his  fervent  scal.^ 

One  spirit  rescued  from  eternal  woe 

Were  nobler  fame,  than  marble  can  bestow,— 

That  lasting  moimment  will  mock  decay. 

And' stand  triumphant  at  the  final  day  I  * 

Winding  up  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  fi-om  which 
there  is  a  tremendous  declivity  down  to  the  bed  of 
the  river,  and  also  a  prospect  of  St.  Vincent's 
rocks,  you  at  last  gain  the  summit,  on  which 
stands  the  charming  village  of  Clifton.    Thenu-- 

•  It  afforded  me  some  gratification  to  find  that  my  Sketch  tf 
Denominations^  &c.  should  have  met  with  this  good  man's  appro- 
bation. He  recommends  it  to  his  Curate^  \n  these  <latterin|^ 
terms :  '*  It  is  a  book  which  n»  clergyman  should  be  without, 
being  a  kind  of  Pocket  JHctionary  by  which  you  at  once  sea  the- 
tenets  of  a  Papist,  Quaker,  Sandemanian,  &c.  I  did  not 
know  the  tenets  of  many  who  call  themselves  Christians,  till  I 
got  this  useful  book  1 "  Letters  t»  the  Rev.  Thomas  8M-> 
iiian,A.M. 
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meroiis  degaat  buildings  are  chiefly  inhabit^  by 
the  company  who  frequent  the  wells.  Here  also^ 
are  splendid  hotels;  and,  for  the  accommodation 
of  beauty  and  fashion,  the  decorations  of  female 
dress  may  be  obtained  in  perfection. 
•  Durham  Dotvns,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bristol,  are 
pleasant,  and  frequented  by  the  citizens  for  the 
sake  of  an  healthy  excursion.  Hence  is  a  prospect 
of  Kingroad  and  of  the  distant  hiUs  of  the  Prin- 
cipality. At  Kingroad  lie  men  of  war  and  mer- 
chantmen, destined  to  distant  parts  of  the  world. 
In  the  year  1740,  an  attrocious  murder  was  com- 
mitted by  a  Captain  of  a  man  of  war  of  the  name 
of  Goodyerej  upon  his  own  brother;  employing 
two  of  his  men  to  seize  him  and  drag  him  down 
the  river,  and  then  strangling  him  in  the  cabin  ! 
However,  they  were  apprehended,  tried,  and  ex- 
ecuted, the  men  >  being  hung  in  chains  at  King- 
road, and  the  gibbets  remained  to  a  very  late 
period.  The  Goodyeres  were  uncles  of  Foote  of 
comic  memory. 

Before  I  quit  Bristol  I  must  mention  two  re- 
markable characters  connected  with  it  in  ikhe  course 
of  the  last  century. 

Richard  Savage^  the  poet  and  friend  of  Dr. 
iSamuel  Johnson,  In  his  early  years,  lies  buried  in 
this  city,  close  to  the  Mint,  in  the  church-yard  of 
St  Peter;  his  grave  was  pointed  out  to  me,  though 
no  stone  seems  to  have  been  erected  to  his  memory. 
The  incidents  of  his  life  are,  perhaps,  the  most  re- 
markable in  the  annals  of  biography. 

Fixing  my  eyes  on  the  spot  where  the  remains 
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of  thift  singular  man  hare  long  ago  mingled  with 
thdr  kindred  earthy  serious  ideas  rushed  across  my 
mind.  I  recollected  the  lesson  which  Dn  Johnson 
has  drawn  from  his  history,  and  which,  hy  you^ 
xny  young  friend,  ought  never  tQ  be  forgotten^  It 
closes  the  narrative  :*-^^  This  relation  will  not  be 
wholly  without  its  use^  if  those  who  languish  under 
part  of  his  sufferings  shall  be  enabled  to  fortify 
their  patience  by  reflecting  that  they  feel  only  those 
afBictions  from  which  the  abilities  of  Savage  did 
not  exempt  him ;  or  those,  who  in  confidence  of 
superior  capacities  or  attainments,  disregarded  the 
common  maxims  of  Ufe^  shall  be  reminded,  that 
nothing  will  supply  the  want  of  prudence,  and  that 
negligence  and  irregularity,  long  continued,  will 
make  knowledge  useless,  wit  ridiculous,  and  genius 
contemptible.-" 

The  other  character  is  the  unfortunate  Chatter* 
ton. .  He  M^s  a  native  of  this  city,  educated  at 
Colston's  school,  and  here  lived  with  an  attorney. 
H»  came  to  London,  wrote  for  the  booksellers^ 
and  at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  being  nearly 
starved,  he,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  poisoned  himself^ 
at  his  lodgings  in  Brook-stree^  Holbom  !  The 
door  being  burst  open,  he  was  found  lying  on  the 
floor  with  the  fatal  phial  beside  him ;  his  features 
distorted,  and  his  papers,  which-  had  been  first 
torn  to  pieces,  scattered  over  the  noom  !  His 
talents  were  unquestionable,  and  his  end  to  be  la*- 
mented.  He  brought  forward  some  beautiful 
ancient  poems,  said  by  him  to  be  the  production 
of  one  Rowley,  a  monk  of  tlie  15th  century  i 
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whilst  Others  contended  that  they  were  of  his  own 
fabrication.  The  circumstance^  soon  after  his  deaths 
occasioned  a  controversy  between  the  first  learned 
characters  of  the  age.  It  is  extraordinary^  that  a 
lad  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  bred  at  a  charity- 
school,  and  confined  in  an  attorney's  office,  should 
be  able  to  produce  such  a  quantity  of  various  kinds 
of  poetry,  accompanied  by  such  an  air  of  anti- 
quity. And  yet  Messrs.  Southey  and  Cottle,  in 
their  late  edition,  of  the  Pieces  published  by  Cbat« 
terton,  in  three  large  octavo  volumes,  do  not  he- 
sitate to  entitle  them  the  IVorks  of  Chatierton^  so 
fully  convinced  are  they  of  his  fabrication ;  in  this 
opinion,  the  public  seems  to  have  acquiesced. 

When  last  at  Bristol,  I  visited  the  room  over 
Redcliff  church  v^here  this  extraordinary  genius 
said  he  found  the  manuscripts,  and  saw  the  now 
empty  coffers  where  these  said  manuscripts  were 
supposed  to  have  lain  imdisturbed  for  centuries. 
Indeed  it  was  a  visit  of  mere  curiosity,  for  there  is 
nothing  to  be  found  there.  I  was  afterwards  shewn 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Cattle^  the  poet,  a  pocket  book  be- 
longing to  this  unfortunate  young  man  containing 
a  few  memorandums^  put  down*  not  many  months 
previous  to  his  dissolution.  Davies'  Life  qf  Chat^ 
terton  is  amusing,  but  the  best  Memoir  is  by  the' 
late  Dr.  Gregory,  who  enters  most  fully  into  the 
subject. 

Dr.  Vicesimus  Knox  has  made  the  following^ 
address  to  the  manory  of  Chatterton^ — "  Unfor- 
tunate boy !  poorly  wast  thou  accommodated  during 
t)iy  short  sojourning  amongst  us;  rudely  wast  thou 
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treated— sorely  did  thy  feeling  soul  suffer  from  the 
scorn  of  the  unworthy ;  and  there  are,  at  last* 
those  who  wish  to  rob  thee  of  thy  only  meed,  thy 
posthumous  glory.  Malice,  if  there  was  any,  may 
surely  now  be  at  rest ;  for,  cold  he  lies  in  the  grave 
below  !  But  where  were  ye,  O  ye  friends  to  genius^ 
wlien  stung  with  disappointment,  distressed  for 
food  and  raiment,  with  every  frightful  form  of 
human  misery  painted  on  bis  fine  imagination^ 
Chatterton  sunk  into  dispair !  Alas !  ye  knew 
him  not  then*-and  now  it  is  too  late*— 

For  now  he  is  dead  ; 
Gone  to  bis  death  bed, 
All  ander  the  willow  tree  t 

^o  sang  the  sweet  youth,  in  as  tender  an  elegy  as 
ever  flowed  firom  a  feeling  heart." 

Mrs.  Robinson,  also  the  celebrated  novelist,  waa 
a  native  of  Bristol,  but  her  misfortunes  have  been 
laid  before  the  public,  therefore  no  account  of  her 
will  be  here  expected.*  She  lies  buried  in  Old 
Windsor  Church-yard. 

From  Bristol  I  directed  my  course  through  the 
pleasant  village  of  Keynsham  to  Bath,  the  distance 
being  twelve  miles ;  and  stages  are  to  be  obtained 
every  hour  of  the  day. 

Bath  is  a  delightful  city,  both  on  account  of 
its  buildings  and  its  waters,  which  are  celebrated 
throughout  the  world.     It  is  said  to  have  flourished 

*  I  say  nothing  of  the  last  singular  character  which  amused 
the  inhabitants  of  Bris(ol ;  Caraboo  or  the  Java  Prittces$f  and. 
Servant  Maid;  her  pranks  are  well  known  to  the  world. 
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even  before  the  Romans  visited  this  island,  who 
afterwards  called  it  the.  Waters  of  the  Sun.  It  was 
rather  neglected  by  the  Saxons,  by  whom  it  was 
however  denominated  the  City  of  Valetudinarians. 
The  present  Abbey  was  built  in  1137,  and  adjoin- 
ing to  it  was  a  large  monastery,  but  no  other  re* 
mains  of  it  are  now  to  be  seen,  except  a  gate- 
house, which  the  Chapter  used  to  let  out  in  lodg- 
ings. In  1687,  when  James  the  Second  had 
afcolidied  the  penal  laws  against  popery,  he  visited 
the  West  of  England,  accompanied  by  his  queen, 
and  diey  lodged  some  weeks  in  the  gate-house.  It 
was  also  during  their  stay  at  Bath,  the  Queen  first 
declared  herself  pregnant  with  that  child,  after- 
wards called  the  Pretender.  Our  present  Queen 
visited  Bath  for  her  health  in  December  I8I79 
.and  one  day  made  an  excursion  to  Bristol.  Her 
presence  occasioned  much  bustle  and  animation. 
The  Circus,  Crescents,  and  other  buildings  in 
Bath,  are  to  be  admired  on  account  their  uni- 
formity. The  City  is,  likewise^  encircled  with  hills 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre ;  and  the  houses 
reach  nearly  to  the  top  of  some  of  them. 

Blest  source  of  health  I  seated  on  risiog  groand. 
With  friendly  hilis  by  nature  guarded  rouud  | 
From  eastern  blasts,  and  sultry  sooth  secure, 
The  air's  balsamic,  and  the  sqiI  is  pure ! 

The  number  of  hot-baths  are  five : — the  King*S' 
bathf  the  Qtwen^s-bathy  the  Cross^hath^  the  Hot-- 
bathj  and  the  fi^eper^s-bath.  There  is  also  one  cold- 
bath*  The  manner  in  which  these  waters  are  said 
to  have  been  found  out  is  too  fabulous  for  belief. 
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Prince  Bladad,  son  of  the  eighth  king  of  the 
Britons,  from  Brute^  had  a  leprosy,  ivhicb  occa-^ 
sioned  his  running  away  from  court,  and,  by  way 
of  disguise,  engaged  himself  as  a  feeder  of  swine; 
he  gave  them  also  the  disorder  with  which  he  was 
afflicted.  Tbe  swine  disappeared,  he  went  in 
search  of  them,  and  after* some  time  found  them 
dabbling  in  these  waters  perfectly  cured ;  he  in- 
stantly stripped,  plunged  in  along  with  them,  and 
partook  of  the  recovery.  Such  is  the  story  <« 
'record,  and  poor  Bladud  has  his  bust  over  one  oS 
the  baths ;  where,  had  he  the  pk>wer  of  speech^  he 
would,  no  doubt,  expatiate  on  their  efficacy!  But 
whoever  first  discovered  these  waters,  they  have 
proved  beneficial  to  the  human  frame  in  a  variety 
of  cases;  many  a  valetudinarian  has  thrown  away 
his  crutch  and  leaped  for  joy. 

Tbe  Pump  Room,  where  the  water  is  drank,  is 
of  some  extent,  and  ch^  the  pump  are  these  lines^ 
by  Christopher  Ansly^  Esq.  alluding  to  the  sub*" 
flcriptions  for  the  poor  :-^ 

O!  pause  awfaUe,  whoever  than  art^ 
That  drinks  this  healing  stream,  * 

If  e*er  compassien  o'er  thy  heart 
DiffusM  its  heavenly  beaau 

Think  on  the  wretch  whose  distant  lot 

This  friendly  aid  supplies  $ 
Think  how  iusome  poor  lonely  coi 

He  unregarded  lies  1 

Bither  Ihe  helpless  stranger  bring. 

Relieve  his  heart- felt  woe, 
And  let  thy  bounty,  like  this  spring. 

In  genial  currents  flow. 
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Sa  may  thy  yean,  from  prief  and  paia. 

And  pining  want  be  free  | 
And  thon  from  heav*n  that  mercy  gala 

The  poor  receive  from  thee ! 

It  has  a  gallery  for  a  band  of  music  at  one  end, 
and,  at  the  other  end,  in  a  niche,  stands  the  full 
length  statue  of  Richard  Nash,  Esq.  commonly 
called  Beau  Nash^  who  was  Master  of  the  Ceremo- 
nies many  years  in  this  city.    To  him  are  the  ci- 
dssens  indebted  for  having  restored  the  place  by  his 
activity  and  his  wise  regnlationsy   to  prosperity. 
'He  is  represented  as  when  living  with  his  waist* 
coat  opened  almost  to  the  bottom,  and  a  white  hot 
under  his  arm.    He  died  here  at  an  advanced  age 
in  the  year  1761,  and  his  death  was  r^retted  by 
the  inhabitants.     With  all  his  foibles,  he  was  cha* 
jtitable, '  and    exerted   himself  with  zeal  in  the 
establidim^t  of  the  Infirmary,   a  •  circumstance 
honourable  to  his  memory.     An  anecdote  is  told 
of  him  too  singular  to  be  omitted.     When  he 
brought  in  bis  account  to  some  gentlemen,  among 
'  other  Mticles  he  charged*— for  making  one  man 
happy 9  10/. !  Beii^  questioned  about  the  meaning 
of  so  strange  an  item,  he  declared,  that  happening 
to  overhear  a  poor  man  declare  to  his  wife,  and  a 
large  family  of  children,  that  10/.  would  make 
him  happy,  he  could  not  avoid  trying  the  experi- 
ment   He  added,  that  if  they  did  not  chuse  to 
acquiesce  in  the  charge,  he  was  ready  to  refund  the 
iflumey.    The  gantlemfiD^  strndc  wtkh*  such  an  in* 
atance  of  good-nature,  ^uffiked  him  fi>r  his  bene* 
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volence,  and  desired  that  the  sum  might  be  douUld) 
as  a  proof  of  their  satisfaction. 

Bath,  besides  its  Abbey,  which  has  many  fine 
monuments,  contains  several  parish  churches,  and 
also  meetinghouses  for  the  methodists  and  dis- 
sent^s.  The  Unitarian  chapel  is  particularly  neat, 
and  is  respectfully  attended,  under  the  care  of  the 
Reverend  Joseph  Hunter,  author  of  an  elaborate 
History  of  Sheffield.  My  summer  vacation  of  1816 
was  passed  with  my  family  at  Bath,  amidst  a  pl^- 
saht  circle  of  connections.  It  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  cities  in  the  world.  Here  is  also 
a  theatre;  and  Sidney  Gardens,  laid  out  with  de- 
lightfiil  walks,  are  not  far  from  the  city. 
-  Lansdotvn,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bath,  is  rendered 
memorable  by  a  battle  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles 
the  First,  where  the  King's  fosces  defeated  those 
of  the  Parliament,  July  5,  164*8;  but  the  victors 
sustained  a  loss  by  the  death  of  the  brave  Sir 
Bevil  Grenville. .  A  monument  is  erected  here  by 
George  Lord  Lansdown,  in  commemoration  of 
the  above  victory.    The  inscription  stands  thus:*- 

To  the  immortal  memory  of  his  renowned  grandfather^ 

and  valiant  Cornish  friends, 

who  conquered, 

Dying  in  the  royal  caase,  JHly5,  1643. 

This  column  was  dedicated 

By  the  Hon.  George  Grekyiixe,  Lord  Lansdown,  1720. 

Dulce  est  pro  patria  mori. 

This  monnmmit  I  visited,  but  it  is  sadly  out  of 
repair.    The  spot  is  delightftily  affording  a  view  of 
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tf^e  city  of  pistol,  aiid  even  of  the  mountains  of 
the  Principality, 

Lord  Clarendon  remarks,  that  ^^  in  this  battle^ 

on  the  King's  part,  were  more  officers  and  gen- 
tlemen of  quality  slain  than  private  men;  but  that 

^  which  would  have  clouded  any  victory,  and  made 

.  the  loss  of  others  less  spoken  of,  was  the  death  of 
Sir  Bevil  Grenville.  He  was,  indeed,  an  ex- 
cellent person,  whose  activity,  interest,  and  repu- 

,  tat\on,  were  the  foundation  of  what  had  been  done 
in  Cornwall ;  and  his  temper  and  affection  so  pa- 

.  cific,  that  no  accident  which  happened  could  make 
any  impression  on  him;  and  his  example  kept 
others  from  taking  any  thing  ill,  or  at  least  seem- 

.  ing  to  do  so :  in  a  woixl,  a  brighter  courage,  and 
g^dtler  disposition,  wei'e  never  married  together,  to 
make  the  most  innocent  and  cheerful  convertion." 
From  some  parts  of  Bath  is  seen  Prwr  Parky 

.  where  Ralph  Allen,  Esq.  resided  for  many  years. 
He  was,  originally,  in  tlie  lower  ranks  of  life,  but 
by  the  establishment  of  the  cross-posts  raised  him- 
self to  opulence.  Pope  often  visited  at  Prior 
Park,  and  here  he  introduced  Warburton,  who 
afterwards  married  Mr.  Allen's  niece,  which 
eventually  elevated  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Glou- 
cester. Allen  was  partial  to  the  literati,  and 
treated  his  friends  with  hospitality.  JThe  gardens 
adjoining  the  mansion  are  spread  out  on  the  de- 
clivity of  the  hill.  In  one  of  the  walks  the  vrater 
seems  as  if  gushing  out  from  a  rock,  and  near  it 
is  a  statue  of  Moses,  with  a  staff  in  his  hand. 
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He  appears  in  an  attitude  expreBsive  of  the  admi- 
ration he  must  have  felt  after  having  struck  the 
.  rock  and  seen  the  water  flowing  from  it ! 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  visited  Priof" 
Park,  a  large  mass  of  buildings,  situated  on  an 
eminence,  and  encircled  by  beautiful  gardens.  I 
saw  it  in  a  state  of  desertion.'  Of  the  house- 
keeper I  asked  several  questions,  many  of  which 
she  could  not  answer,  modestly  saying,  it  was  not 
her  spere!  She  however  referred  me  to. an  old 
woman  below,  who  occupied  the  entrance  into  the 
grounds,  and  from  hei'  indeed  I  learnt  many  cu- 
rious particulars.  Pope  she  well  remembered  small 
and  diminutive,  fFarburton  gigantic  and  proud, 
whom  she  termed  my  Lard,  Allen  mild  and  concili- 
ating, always  intent  on  the  happiness  of  those 
around  him.  These  I  consider  as  characteristic 
traits.  This  poor  old  woman  was  the  humble 
^'  historian  of  the  plain,"  and  I  was  gratified  with 
her  unassuming  modesty.  Prior  Park  has  been 
lately  visited  by  the  Queen,  during  her  residence 
at  Bath,  and  the  newspapers  mention  the  present 
proprietor  as  being  a  Quaker,  of  the  name  of 
Thomas. 

In  Claverton  Church-yard  is  a  neat  mausoleum, 
with  appropriate  inscriptions,  covering  the  remains 
of  Ralph  Allen  and  his  family.  The  Reverend 
R.  Graves  was  for  many  years  the  Rector  of 
Claverton;  he  was  the  auUior  of  the  Spiritual 
Qum>te :  he  died  at  an  advanced  age,  preserving 
to  the  last  his  spirit  find  agility* 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  James  Fordyce,  author  of  &r4 
mms  to  Ymng  Women;  and  also  to  YaimgMen;  * 
together  with  some  admirable  Addresses  to  the 
Deity  ;  closed  his  active  and  useful  life  in  this  city, 
1796,  where  he  lies  buried.  He  was  altogether  an 
extraordinary  man,  notwithstanding  the  excep- 
tions of  Mrs.  Woolstonecraft  to  part  rf  his 
writings.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Lindsay,  in  his  Funeral 
Sermon,  has^  done  justice  to  his  character  an4 
memory. 

As  to  Dr.  Fordyce,  I  have  often  been  surprised 
that  his  works  have  not  been  published,  with  a 
Life  of  its  Authcyr,  No  man  is  better  fitted  (ex  it 
than  Ae  Rev.  Dr.  Lindsay ^  who  I  hoped  would  have 
undertaken  it  His  productions,  making  allowance 
for  the  style  which  is  acceptable  to  young  people, 
are  calculated  to  make  an  impression  on  the  rising 
generation. 

Before  I  took  my  leave  of  Bath,  bdng  beneath 

the  hospitable  roof  of  my  friend  Mr.  T r,  I 

had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced,  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  his  acquaintance,  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Warner,  the  pedestrian  tourist  through  Wales  and 
various  parts  of  England.  He  is  a  pleasing  writer, 
and  his  History  of  Bath  is  creditable  to  his  inge- 
nuity and  industry.  His  Sermons  also,  are  not 
only  well  written,  but  they  breathe  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.    Indeed  he  embraces  every  occasion 

»  TlMre  is  a  very  neat  ediUon  of  these  Sermons,  printefl  in  a 
convenient  portable  size,  published  lately,  price  It,  or  separate 
3f.  6fL  each,  which  I  wonld  recommend  to  the  attention  of  my 
young  friends. 
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to  promote  those  deeds  of  charity,  which  subserve 
essentially  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  infe- 
rior classes  of  mankind.  Such  a  conduct  is  worthy 
of  the  Christian  Pastor,  and  congenial  to  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &c.* 

«  My  friend  JTr.  W.L,  Taylor  U  dow,  alas !  no  more.  Heand 
bis  amiable  partner  were  cut  off  in  ttie  bloom  of  life,  leaving 
behind  tvoo  sons  and  a  daughter  to  inherit  their  virtues.  He  was 
ah  attorney  of  the  first  respectability,  one  of  the  Corporation 
of  Bath,  and  a  valuable  member  of  the  community.  He  died 
January,  1816,  deeply  regretted  by  all  who*  had  the  felicity  of 
being  acquainted  with  him.  From  the  pleasure  be  always  toolc 
in  conversing  upon  theological  subjects,  1  cannot  help  remarlcing 
that  his  superior  intellect  and  serious  turn  of  mind  seemed  to 
bave  destined  him  for  the  Christian  ministry.  His  father  wat 
a  pious  and  benevolent  clergyman ;  and  one  of  the  grandsons  is 
now,  under  the  tuition  of  tiU  Rev,  Mr,  Sprjf^  of  Birmingham, 
educating  for  the  Established  Church. 
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LETTER  IX. 

nVS  BVENINO;  GALNS;  COVNCIL;  MARLBOROUGH  |  THKDOWm; 
CURIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  A  FOG;  NEWBURT ;  DEATH  OF  LORB 
FALKLAND;  READING  ;  CAT's-GROVE  HILL;  MAIDENHEAD  ;  VICAR 
OF  BRAY;  WINDSOR;  ITS  CASTLE  AND  TERRACE;  PORTRAIT 
OF  OUR  saviour;  ETON  J  ITS  SCHOOL;  GRAT  THE  POBT; 
BER8CHEL ;  BEACONSFIELD  ;  EDMUND  BURKE ;  WALLER  {  ST. 
GILES  CHALFONT  ;  MILTON  ;  UXBRIDGE  ;  BARROW  ON  THE  HILL  ; 
PADDINGTON  ;   TYBURN  ;   ISLINGTON. 

DEAR  SIR, 

Leaving  Bath  m  the  afternoon,  the  evening 
came  on  so  gently,  characterised  by  its  stillnessi 
thit  I  amused  myself  by  fixing  my  eye  on  the  fir- 
mament, till  it  was  in  a  glow  from  one  end  to  the 
t>ther  with  the  brightest  of  the  constellations  I 
Orion  with  his  belt  shone  with  its  usual  splendor. 
How  magnificent  are  the  works  of  nature !  How 
worthy  of  our  serious  contemplation — 

When  the  bright  orb  of  ruddy  eve  is  sunlc. 
And  the  slow  day-beam  taices  its  last  farewell, 
Retiring  leisurely— how  sweet  to  mark 
The  watery  sciatillation  of  the  star 
That  first  dares  penetrate  its  flimsy  skirt, 
And,  as  the  subtile  medium  steals  away, 
Refin'd  to  nothing,  brighter  and  brighter  glows; 
How  cheerful  to  behold  the  host  of  night, 
Encourag'd  by  example,  fast  revive — 
And  splendid  constellations,  long  extinct, 
In  quick  succession  kindle  I  hurdis. 

We  passed  through  Calne^  Marlboraughy  Him- 
gerfordy  and  Newbury^  to  Readings  but  each  of 
these  places  must  receive  a  description, 
p  2 
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Calne  is  a  town  of  antiquity,  and  sends  two 
members  to  parliament.  It  has  near  3000  inha- 
bitants, and  manufactories  of  broad  doth,  serges, 
&c*  In  the  year  977,  a  grand  council  was  held 
here,  relating  to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy ;  a  sub- 
ject which  had  excited^  between  the  monks  and  the. 
priests,  a  violent  controversy. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Calne  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
down  has  a  seat,  of  the  name  of  Bowoodf  with 
whom  Dr.  Priestley  lived  for  seven  years,  in  the 
capacity  of  librarian  to  his  late  Lordship,  and  his 
house  is  pointed  out  to  persons  visiting,  this  part  of 
the  country.  Bowood  is  a  beautiful  mansion  with 
a  spacious  park,  where  land  and  water  constitute 
the  most  picturesque  scenery. 

My  brother,  the  Rev.  Caleb  Evans,  now  of 
Calne,  when  curate  of  Heddington,  in  its  vicinity, 
shewed  me  in  the  church  a  coffin  suspended  from 
the  ceiling — ^not  horizontally  by  the  magnetic 
power  of  a  loadstone,  as  is  said  to  be  the  case  of 
that  of  Mahomet— but  perpendicularly  by  an  iron 
screw  fastened  in  a  rafter  of  the  building !  Here 
it  has  hung  for  time  immemorial— with  various 
stories  for  its  explanation.  I  once  mentioned  it  to 
the  present  intelligent  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  but 
he  knew  nothing  of  it,  saying,  however,  he  should 
inquire  after  it  upon  his  return  into  the  country. 
The  COFFIN  is  empty.  Some  indeed  say  that  it  came 
from  London,  and  that  a  great  man  in  debt  thus 
attempted  to  get  rid  of  his  creditors  by  persuading 
them  that  he  had  paid  the  debt  of  Nature — the 
coffin  however,  carrying  into  the  church,  fell,  by  its 
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immense  weight,  off  the  men's  shoulders,  and  burst 
into  pieces,  when  it  was  found  to  be  fuU  of  stimes  ! 
The  parishioners  have  thus  avenged  the  impositioii 
by  exposing  it  to  the  gaze  and  scorn  of  posteri^! 

Marlborough  is.  a  large  town,  consisting  of  one 
broad  street.  The  shops  being  supported  in  front 
by  columns,  forming  piazzas,  make  a  singular  ap-^ 
pearance.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  twelve  al- 
dermen, &c.  Anciently  the  freemen,  on  their 
admission,  presented  the  mayor  two  grey-hound% 
two  white  capons,  and  a  white  bull,  to  which  the 
arms  of  the  corporation  bear  an  allusion.  Here 
is  little  trade  and  few  manufactories;  but  its  market 
is  supplied  witihi  com  and  cheese  of  an  excellent 
quality* 

The  MarJhorough  Doums^  dotted  with  sheep,  and 
disfigured  by  mounds  of  earth,  stretch  themselves 
ibr  many  a  mile  (not  unlike  to  Salisbury-FIain), 
jiemarkable  only  for  their  extent  and  dreariness.^- 

Is  Britain  Trbere  the  hills  and  fertile  plaiDi,      ^ 
litke  her  historic  page,  are  overspread 
With  Testtges  of  war — the  shepherd  boy 
Climbi  the  green  hiUock  to  survey  his  ilock^ 
Then  sweetly  sleeps  upon  his  favourite  hiU, 
Not  conscious  that  his  bed's  a  warrior's  tomb  I 


Near  these  Downs  is  seen  from  afar  the  figure  ofa 
WHITE  HORSE,  cut  in  the  side  of  a  clayey  hill :  the 
traveller  passing  and  repassing  amuses  himself  with 
its  gradual  approach  and  as  gradual  evanishment. 

Huhgerfard  is  a:  small-  pleasant  town,  with  a  new. 
church,  so  neat  as  to  seem  like  a  toy  cut  in  ivory! 
The  adjacent  almshouses^  close  to  the  road  side, 
make  a  respectable  figure  at  Froxfield. 
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N^bury^  the  next  town  we  came  to,  is  large 
and  populous ;  it  rose  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  vil* 
lage  of  Speen ;  hence  part  of  it  still  has  the  name 
of  Speenham  Land.  It  was  once  noticed  for  its 
woollen  manufactory,  which  is  now  removed  to 
the  western  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This  town  was 
the  scene  of  two  battles,  fought  in  the  ciyil  wars 
of  Charles  the  First,  at  no  great  distance  of  time 
from  each  other.  Here  perished  the  virtuous  and 
accomplished  Falkland^  whose  loss  was  a  sarioos 
injury  to  the  royal  cause.  He  had  done  evary 
thing  in  his  power  to  prevent  hostilitieis  between 
the  King  and  the  Parliament.  Even  after  the  rup- 
tore  we  are  told,  that  when  there  was  an  overture 
of  peace,  he  was  very  solicitous  to  promote  it;  and 
silting  among  his  friends,  be  often,  after  a  deep 
silfiOce  and  frequent  sighing,  would,  with  a  shrill 
and  sad  accent^  repeat  the  word  peace!  peace!  pas- 
sionately professing,  that  the  agony  of  war,  and 
the  view  of  tlie  calamities  the  nation  did  and  must 
endure/  took  his  sleep  from  him,  and  would  break 
his  heart  On  the  morning  of  the  battle  he  seems 
to  have  had  a  presentiment  of  his  death ;  for  call- 
ing for  a  clean  shirty  and  being  asked  the  reason 
of  it,  he  replied,  "  that  if  he  was  slain  in  the 
battle,  they  should  not  find  his  body  in  foul  linen.'' 
And  being  dissuaded  also  by  his  friends  from  going 
into  the  fight,  as  he  was  no  military  officer,  he 
said,  **  He  was  weary  of  the  times,  foresaw  much 
misery  to  his  own  country,  and  did  believe  he 
s)iould  be  out  of  it  before  night !"  He  fell  in  the 
thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age ;  having,  says  his  bio- 
grapher, <<  so  much  dispatched  the  true  business 
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of  life,  that  the  eldest  rarely  attain  to  that  immense 
knowledge,  and  the  youngest  enter  not  into  the 
world  with  more  innocency." 

Beading  was  in  repute  under  the  Saxon  king$» 
and  is,  at  present,  a  place  of  extent  and  popular 
ticm.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  the  houses  hand* 
some.  The  river  Kennet  runs  through  it  in  five 
sepai'ate  streams,  and  falls  into  the  Thames  about 
a  mile  below  it.  The  country  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded is  diversified  by  gentlemen's  seats,  woody 
hiUfl^.aAd  land  io  I»gh<<tiikiTatioi^.  TheUmois 
divided  ijato  three  pasishe%  each  hayingitaehnrch^ 
there;  are,  likewise,  meeting-houses  for  the  dls^oisir 
ters,  and  oiie  for  the  quakers.  A  neat  little  chapd 
has  been  lately  erected  by  the  Umtanam^  and  is  on 
the  whole  well  attended  by  some  respectable  in* 
habitants  of  the  towm  Malt  is  its  article  of  trade^ 
and  is  chiefly  sent  to  London.  The  town  was  be- 
siqg^  in  the  time  of  Chwrles  the  First,  by  the 
parliament,  to  whom,  at  last,  the  royal  garrison 
yielded,  marching  out  with  the  honours  of  war. 
Reading  abbey  was  long  an  ornament  to  the  town; 
parliaments  have  been  held  in  it,  and  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Seventh,  some  laws  were  enacted  be- 
neath its  roo£  The  gate-house  is  still  a  picturesque 
ririn — its  walls  have  run  to  decay  ever  since  its  dis- 
solution. 

Reading  gave  birth  to  Archbishop,  Laudj  who, 
though  a  patron  of  learning,  was  a  bigot ;  his  ex- 
ultation in  the  sufferings  of  the  Puritans,  through 
means  of  the  star-chamber,  cannot  easily  be  re^ 
conciled  with  religion  or  humanity. 
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Some  say  that  the  patriotic  Judge  Holt  was  a 
native  of  this  town ;  he  flourii^ied  during  thet^ign 
of  King  William,  and  was  distic^ished  for  his 
distribution  of  justice.  His  upri^tness  mi  his  ju- 
dicial capacity  is  pan^j^rised  under  the  noble  cha- 
racter oiYerus  the  Magistrate,  in  the  fottrteeatli 
number  of  the  Tatler^  which  cannot  be  read  wi&- 
ottt  admiration. 

Dr.  Richard  Valpy,  who  lives  here^  and  prendes 
oyer  Reading  School,  is  well  known  for  his  dassioal 
INToduGtions.  The  theological  pieces^  particukBaciy 
his  Sennonsy  which  have  proceeded  fiiom  his  pen, 
also  are  marked  by  die  liberal  and  maidy  q)]rk  tf 
Christianity.  This  gentleman  has  pdbHshed  4he 
Pe^ffi^  which  ha^e  been  spoken  on  different  locca* 
sions  at  Beading  School,  and  they  are  highly  oredi-> 
table  to  his  seminavy.  His  own  introdu^loiy  poem^ 
entitled  Ihe  Progress  qf  Sdence,  has  some  be&utiiiil 
lines  in  it;  the  Address  to  Science,  with  which  It 
closeS)  is  admirable: — 

O  bid  ambition  cease  to  last  for  power^ 

Bid  frowning  vengeance  thirst  for  blood  no  more ! 

Bid  hostile  rage,  and  civil  discord  cease. 

Restore  the  blessings  and  the  arts  of  peace  I 

So  while  along  the  stream  of  life  mankind 

Through  donbtfal  ways  their  various  course  shall  wind. 

Like  a  fair  flower  thou  on  the  banks  shall  blow^ 

Dispensing  fragrance  on  the  wave  below ! 

His  Poetical  Chromlogy,  combining  the  princi- 
pal facts,  is  a  most  useful  book  for  schools,  and  I 
have  used  it  for  years  past  with  considerable  ad* 
vantage  in  my  own  saninary. 


At  a  little  distance  from  Reading,  to  the  we^tr 
18  a  rising  ground,  called  Cafs^Grove  HiU,  which 
IS  composed  of  oyster-shells,  on  a  bed  of  gree» 
sand,  with  a  chalky  bottom.  When  these  oysters' 
are  taken  out  of  the  heap,  they  are  said  to  have 
the  appesH-ance  of  reality,  the  opposite  valvea- 
being  closed,  and  possessing  the  usual  form.  In- 
deed some  have  insinuated  that  when  opened  the 
animal  appears  perfect,  and  the  shell  not  in  the 
least  petrified,  though,  upon  being  exposed  to  the 
.air,  it  crumbles  into  atoms!  This  phssnomenon 
has  been  deemed  a  vestige  c^  the  universal  deluge : 
the  hill  is  iorty  miles  from  any  port  of  the  ocean^ 

Maidenhead^  a  onall  town,  was  the  next  place 
at  which  we  arrived;  it  has  some  good  inns, 
being  a  thorough&re  to  the  metropolis.  Near  it 
stands  the  vittage  of  Brofff^  femous  for  the  incum- 
bent belcmging  to  its  church  in  the  sixteenth  cen- , 
tury.  The  story  is  thus  rehledl^At  the  time 
Henry  the  Eighth  shook  off  the  papal  supremacy, 
the  Vicar  of  Bray  preached  in  favour  of  the  churchr 
of  Rome.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixths 
when  Protestantism  was  established  by  act  of  par- 
fiament,  the  vicar  renounced  his  former  principles, 
and  became  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  Reformat 
lion.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  he  again 
vindicated  the  church  of  Rom^  and  became  a 
zealous  Papist,  inveighing  widi  acrimony  against 
^U  those  who  abhorred  the  Romish  religion.  He 
enjoyed  his  ben^ce  till  the  reformed  religion  was 
established  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when 
he  once  more  changed  with  the  times,  and  enjoyed 
his  vicarage  till  his  death !  Hence  his  conduct 
p5 
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gave  rise  to  a  proverbial  expr^usioa  that  hsus  been 
ever  since  preserved;  that  when  any  iime-^serving 
person  complies  for  the  sake  of  emolument,  he  is 
ocMDpared  to  the  Vicar  of  Bkay.  Such  cha^ 
raeters  reflect  no  honour  on  human  nature ;  but, 
alas  I  they  are  not  unfrequent  among  mankind : 

Religion  thus  removed,  the  sacred  yoke 

And  bond  of  all  society  is  broke ; 

For  what  would  man  have  left  on  earth  to  fear, 

IS  none  atbove  did  witness  what  they  swear  t         waller. 

After  leaving  Maidenhead,  on  the  right,  the 
stately  towers  cX  Wwdsor  rise  to  view,  the  resi^ 
deuce  of  his  present  Migesty.  The  town  itself  lias 
little  to  attract  notice ;  but  the  Castle  has  been  oo* 
OBsionally,  for  700  years  past,  the  abode  of  the 
kings  of  l&igland*  When  thb  Ktng  is  here,  the, 
fiag  W€tm3  from  the  Rotmd  Tower ;  and  on  the 
TsmftACE  his  Majesty  and  his  numerous  family 
often  walk,  and  converse  with  familiarity.  Long 
may  this  august  group  continue  to  enjoy  these  re- 
creations ! 

I  could  not  help  remarking^  that  in  Surveying 
this  palace,  and  also  those  gentlemen's  seats  which 
are  decorated  with  paintings,  our  Saviour's  por- 
trait generally  presents  itself  to  view,  and  tha^ 
between  most  of  them,  though  executed  by  di£^* 
ent  hands,  there  may  be  observed  a  similarity •< 
How  far  they  may  be  pronounced  repres^itations 
of  the  original,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  nor  can  I 
ascertain  whence  the  artist  derives  his  ideas  on  the 
saiigect^  I  indeed  lately  met  with  the  following 
passage  va  an  fM.  author  of  the  last  century,  which 
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deserves  tran8cripti<m :— <^  Lerdilus^  the  pro«consul, 
hat  that  episUe  written  to  the  Roman  senate,  which 
goes  under  his  name,  who  resided  at  Jemsalem  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  gives  this 
description  of  him — At  that  time  there  was  one 
Jbsus,  who  was  called  of  the  nations  the  Pro» 
phet  of  Truth.  A  man  goodly  to  behold,  having 
a  reverend  countenance,  his  stature  somewhat  tall, 
his  hair  after  the  colour  of  the  ripe  hazel-nut,  from 
his  ears  somewhat  crisped,  parting  itself  in  the 
midst  of  his  head,  and  waving  with  the  wind,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Nazarites;  his  face  without 
wrinkle,  mixed  with  moderate  red ;  his  beard  some- 
what copious,  tender,  and  divided  at  the  chin ;  his 
eyes  grey,  various,  and  dear.  He  was. in  rebuke 
severe,  in  instruction  wonderful— .cheerful  with 
gravity.  He  sometimes  wept,  but  was  never  seen 
to  laugh  'y  in  talk  full  of  understanding,  sparing 
and  modest/'  Such  is  the  description  given  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Grantham,  in  his  book  entitled  the 
Ancient  Christian  Region.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  author  does  not  inform  us  where  this 
epsstle  is  to  be  found,  and  whether  we  may  rdy  on 
its  ao^nticity.  Dr.  Lardner  is  silent  on  the  sub* 
jeet.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  usual  por-^ 
traits  of  our  blessed  J:Javiour  exhibit  features  ex- 
pressive of  solemn  thoi^t^  in  conjunction,  with. 
consummate  medcness  and  humility !  * 

•  Of  Wimitw  and  Eton^  with  iU  College  ita  the  Ticioity, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  a  copious  account  in  the  auibor^s  Excur^ 
sion  to  Windsor^  containing  400  pages,  including  a  sketch  of 
Richmond  through  Twickenham,  Strawben^  Hill, and  Bamptea 
Co«rf* 
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On  my  way  to  town  I  rested  for  a  few  hourv 
very  agreeably  beneath  the  roof  of  a  reqpected 
friend,  since  deceased,  near  Hounslow,  Joseph 
Slater,  Esq.  who,  together  with  his  ladyr  and 
numerous  fitmily,  were  here  secluded  from  Ike 
noise  and  bustle  of  the  adjacent  metrqpolis--* 

'Tts  pleasant,  through  the  loop-holes  of  retreat. 

To  peep  at  such  a  world  ;  to  see  the  stir 

.Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd  ; 

To  hear  the  rpar  she  sends  tbroagb  all  her  gates. 

At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 

Falls  a  soft  mnrmur  on  th'  uninjur'd  ear.  cowpeb. 

His  three  sons,  pupils  of  mine,  are  artists  of 
considerable  taste,  and  their  merit  will  Beoaxe 
to  them  the  patronage  of  the  more  enlightened 
portion  of  the.  fashionable  world* 

Crossing  the  country  from  hence  to  Beaconsfield, 
I  was  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  nature,  though 
nothing  occurred  which  attracted  my  attention* 
Beaconsfield^is  a  small  town,  with  a  neat  chureh, 
and  several  b^ses  of  respectability.  In  its  vicinity 
is  the  seat  of  the  late  Edmimd  Burke,  Esq.  an  ex- 
traordinary character,  considered  either  in  a  litertury 
or  political  point  of  view.  He  was  a  man  oS 
exquisite  genius,  and  his  writings  abound  mth  Ae 
iinest  specimens  of  orator]^.  His  work  on  the 
Beautifid  and  Sublime^  thoi^t  indeed  to  be  more 
ingenious  than  solid,  must  be  pronounced  a  very 
entertaining  piece  of  composition.  Of  his  politiad 
productions  readers  will  judge  difF^ently,  aeieord*^ 
ing  to  the  parties  which  they  have  joined;  but  evoi 
those  who  lament  the  complexion  of  his  later 
writings,  confess  that  bis  mind  displayed  to  the 
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laat  marks  of  a  vigorous  imagination,  and  of  an 
uDimporerished  fertiKty.  He  died  at  Beacons- 
field,  July,  1797,  as  they  w^re  carrying  him  from 
his  chair  to  his  bed.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
dei^  of  a  favourite  son  accelerated  his  dissolution. 
But  a  few  months  before  his  decease  he  writes  con- 
cerning this  event  in  language  indicative  of  that 
grief  which  he  felt  on  the  occadon: — <^  The  storm 
(says  he)  has  gcme  over  me^  and  I  lie  like  one  of 
those  old  oaks  which  the  late  hurricane  has  scat- 
tered about  me.  I  am  stripped  of  all  my  honours ! 
I  am  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  lie  prostrated  on 
the  eartb  I"  Gazing  upon  the  spot  where  he  lies 
interred,  and  impressed  with  the  silence  which 
reigned  around,  diese  lines  occurred  to  me:—- 

Great  man  of  languaob  !  whence  this  mighty  change— 
This  dumb  despair,  and  drooping  of  the  head  ? 
Though  strong  persaasion  hang  upon  thy  lip, 
And  sly  lnsiniiation*s  softer  arts 
In  ambush  lay  npon  thy  flowing  tongue- 
Alas,  how  fallen  I    Thick  mists  and  silence  , 
Kest,  lilLe  a  weary  cloud,  upon  thy  breast.  blair. 

A  neat  monument,  with  a  plain  inscription,  is 
erected  to  his  memory. 

In  the  church-yard  is  to  be  seen,  encircled  widi 
iron  rails,  the  tomb  of  Waller^  the  poet,  and  also 
the  politician,  whose  versatile  history  at  once 
amuses  and  instructs  posterity.  He  died  at  Bea^ 
consfield  of  a  dropsy,  October,  1687.  The  preface 
to  his  poems  says,  that  ^^  he  was  the  parent  oif  Eng- 
lish verse,  and  the  first  who  shewed  us  our  tongue 
had  beauty  and  numbers  in  it.  Our  language  owes 
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more  to  him  than  the  Fr^ich  doeb  to  Gardinal 
Bidiliea  and  the  whole  academy.  The  toi^ae 
came  into  his  hands  like  a  rough  diamond ;  he  po« 
li$hed  it  first,  and  to  that  degree,  that  all  artists 
since  him  have  admired  the  workmanship,  without 
pretending  to  mend  it."  Akensidc  gives  a  charac^ 
teristic  de^ription  of  Waller's  poetry,  which  will 
be  recognised  by  all  who  are  fiimiliar  with  hia 
writings : — 

—Waller  loags 
All  on  the  margin  of  some  flowVy  stream 
To  spread  his  careless  limbs  amid  the  cool 
Of  plaatiuie  sbftdes ;  aod  to  the  li«t*ning  deer 
The  tale  of  slighted  vows,  and  love's  disdain, 
Resound  soft  ivarbling  all  the  live-long  day  | 
Consenting  zephyr  sighs,  the  weeping  rill 
Joins  in  his  plaint  melodious — ^mute  the  groves; 
And  hill  and  dale  w^th  all  their  echoes  mourn  1 

In  passing  through  the  retired  village  of  St. 
Giles  Chalfont,  I  could  not  help  visiting  the  house 
whither  the  great  Milton  retired  from  the 
plague,  then  raging  in  the  metropolis.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  P.  aflbompanied  me  to  the  house,  which  is 
small,  and  is  at  present  in  a  n^inoua  condition.  It 
is  inhabited  by  a  poor  family,  who  shewed  me  a 
closet  which  they  called  Milton's  study ;  where  he^ 
probably,  wrote  Paradise  Regained.  Elwood,  the 
quaker,  suggested  the  idea  of  such  a  work  just  be- 
fore he  came  to  Chalfont,  and  the  poet  presented 
him  with  it  on  his  return  to  London.  Over  the 
entrance  of  the  house  arms  are  affixed ;  from  this 
circumstance^  and  some  others  mentioned  to  me^ 
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resideiM^e^  one  of  the  neatest  houses  in  the  village 
Elwood  indeed  calls  it  ^pretty  box;  and  even  now. 
it  has  the  appearance  of  having  once  possessed  re^ 
speotability.*  In  the  church  lie  the  remains  of 
two  public  chajracters,  Dr.  Harcy  bi^op  of  Chi-< 
Chester,  whose  pamphlet  on  Studying  the  Scrips 
ttires  reflects  honour  on  his  memory;  and  Sir 
Hugh  Palliser,  whose  squabble  with  Admiral 
Keppel  adds  no  lustre  to  th^  page  of  Britiysh 
history. 

We  next  reached  Uxhridge^  a  town  full  of  inns, 
being  the  &rst  post-stage  from  London  to  Oxford. 
It  is  situated  on  the  river  Colne,  and  well  inha- 
bited. Here  Charles  the  first  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  a  Committee  of  the  Parliament,  1644,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Uxbridge  Treaty.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  town  are  the  remains  of  a  camp,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  raised  by  the  Britons  when  the 
Romans  invaded  this  island. 
.  Harrow  on  the  Hill  is  seen  on  the  left  of  the 
road  to  London.  The  spire  of  the  church  excites 
notice  from  almost  every  part  of  the  country.  Its 
sdiool  has  been  celebrated,  having  sent  forth  ex- 
cdknt  scholars;  and  among  the  rest  Sir  William 
Jtmesy  who  is  the  ornament  and  glory  of  our 
country^  At  this  pl^ce  it  was  (according  to  Lord 
T^nmouth)  that  ^^  he  invented  a  pc^tical  play, 

•  See  also  the  Life  of  Milton^  prefixed  to  my  Editioa  of  the 
Paradise  Lost,  accompanied  by  an  Abridgment  of  Bishop  New- 
ien'ft  Notes,  with  Engravings  and  Xllvstratiom,  f»r  the  Improve- 
i  of  If  oooe  Peo|»le, 
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in  which  Dr.  WiUiam  Beimet,  Bkhop  of  dojn^ 
imd  the  celebrated  Dr.  Parr^  were  his  {Knudpal  as* 
sociates.  They  divided  the  fields  in  the  nd^^ 
bourhood  of  Harrow  according  to  a  map  of 
Greece,  into  states  and  kingdoms;  each  fixed iipon 
one  as  his  dominions,  and  assumed  an  ancient 
name.  Some  of  their  school-fellows  consulted  to* 
be  styled  barbarianSf  who  were  to  isiTade  their  ter-^ 
ritories  and  attack  their  hillocks,  which  were  de^ 
nominated'  fortresses.  The  chiefs  vigorously  de- 
fended their  respective  domains  against  the  incur* 
i»on&  of  the  aiemy:  and  in  tliese  imitative  wtM 
the  young  statesmen  bdd  councils,  made  vebe^ 
ment  harangues,  and  coaq>osed  memorials;  all^ 
doubtless,  were  boyish,  but  calculated  to  &l  thekf 
minds  with  ideas  of  legislation  and  civil  frovern^ 
ment/' 

The  large  vilti^e  ol  PaddmgPon^  distingui^ed- 
by  so  many  new  buildings,  announces  our  ap- 
proach to  the  metropolis.  The  canal,  lately  opened 
between  this  place  and  Uxbridge,  will  be  found  to 
have  many  advantages*  Its  passage-boat,  fiilly^ 
laden,  excites  a  smile  ;^  the  representati<m  of  it,  iir 
a  kte  Exhibition,  reminded  me  of  Noah's  arfc^. 
within  whose  sides  were  stowed  animals  of  ef^ry 
description. 

Passing  through  Tyburn  Ttrntpike^  near  whieb 
hundreds  have  been  immolated  to  the  avenging 
justice  of  their  country,  we  entered  Oxford-street, 
and  soon  arrived  at  the  place  of  bur  destination. 

Upon  reaching  Islimgtmj  after  so  circuitous  a 
journey,  it  was  impossible  for  me  not  to  fed  grat^^ 
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fill  for  the  preservation  which  I  had  experienced  in 
mym^  weeks'  absence  from  my  tkmily.  Nar  cotdd  I 
bdp  eKpenencing  an  attachment  to  my  country, 
wHiefe  the  beauties  arising  {torn  natnre  and  art 
liad,  for  some  time  past,  met  my  eye  in  constant 
and  vivid  succession.  Beitain  possesses  an  un- 
bouaded  variety  <^  surface;  land  and  water  ccmspire 
to  embellish  the  scene.  A  more  beautiful  spot, 
taken  altogether,  cannot  be  found  throughout  the 
world. 

Hiia  Excursum  was  performed  in  die  closing 
year  of  the  last  century.  Thus  are  we  rapidly 
bcM&ealong  to  die  termination  of  our  mortal  ca^ 
veer.  Under  the  sensations  which  the  hipse  of 
time  excites^  how  pleaong  the  reflection,  that  the 
progress  of  events  involves  die  melioration  of  our 
^Qoies ;  how  animating  is  the  proQ>ect  of  that  pe- 
riod, when,  agreeable  to  the  word  of  ancient  pro- 
phecy, happiness  shall  embrace  the  creation  of 
God— 

Hail,  KADiAUT  AGES  I  bail,  and  haste  aloagf 
To  reasoning  Man  your  splendid  years  belong  | 
VoclMe  your  leaves  of  tnie  vnfaded  gold, 
l?h8t  hWdea  lie  in  Fate's  rich  volome  roU'd  I 
.  Not  fiiucy— FArrn  the  muse  this  vision  gave  i 
Of  real  scenes  her  sober  raptares  rave ; 
Plrophetic  Airy  what  she  sings  inspires. 
Truth's  living  coal  hath  lent  her  lips  its  fires  i 
Of  MOKAi.  sciENCB,  lamp  to  love  and  peaee. 
The  lucid  crescent  shines,  whose  bright  increase 
Bhall  lose  its  horns  in  plenitude  of  light. 
And  reach  a  glorious  full  that  ne*er  shall  wane  to  night  I 

FAWCETT. 

-    I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 
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THROUGHOUT  THE  WHOLE  COUNTY 

OF 


KENT; 


INCUUDING 

A  PARTICULAR  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ANCIENT  TOWN  OF 

MAIDSTONE  AND  ITS  VICINITY; 

AND  CONCLUDING 
WITH   AN   OUTLINE   OF   THE   POPULOUS    AND    PLEASANT 

VILLAGE  OF  ISLINGTON. 
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INf  KODVCTIOir  $  ORIGIN  OF  TSE  NAME  OF  KEIfT ;  DEPTFORD  ; 
^RBBNCiurO  DOCK ;  TRINtrr  HOUSE  |  OR.  GALE ;  GREENWICH  S 
VHB  hospital;  FLAmTEAD  bouse  ;  BLA£|LH£ATH  ;  WOOLWICH; 
ROTAL  ACADEMT;  THE  CONVICTS  ;  LEB  CRURCRf  MANSION  OF 
SIR  GREGORY  PAGE^  DERMOOT  ;  PROSPECT  -FROM  SHOOTER*S 
BILL  $  LADY  JAMBS'S  FOLLY ;  TELEGRAPR  $  ORIGIfF  OF  THE 
.  NAWE  shooter's  hill;  HlftTORY  OF  TtUS  BOW;  BY  ITS  USB, 
^  I^IITAIN   ONCE  DISTINGUISHED. 

mr  WORTRV  rOUNG  FRIEND,     '. 

XHS  amusement  which  yoa  profess  to  have  re- 
ceived from  the    perusal    of  ray  former  Tours 
,  through  England  and  Wales,  encourages  i^e  to 
adckess  you  x)n  the  present  occasion.  Jtvwill  afibrd 
;me,pleasuGe  to  know  that  this  sketch  of  a  neigh- 
boiling  county.is  equally  acceptable  to  you;  topics 
of  entertainment  and  instrucfipn  ofier  themselves 
to  dur  attention,  and  it  beccbies  te  to  a|ppropmte 
Jeve^y  incident  td  our  improvement.  '  I  pretend  not 
,to  (ietail  what  has  escaped  the  notice  of  other  tra- 
"velUrs.;  but  it  Aall  be  my  province  to  collect  in- 
ierefting  particulars,  3i^hi^,  aided  \^  my  own  ob- 
*serviition8,  may  gratify  curiosity. 

T|ie  celebrated  Julius  Csesar,  in  his  Coi]|nientar 
ries,;  makes  mention  of  K£:nt,  it  being  the  th^^tre 
of  his  renowned  actions  in  Britain.  'He  bestoivs 
on  it  die  namepf  CarUium^  so  that  the  revolution 
^of  e^hteen  hundred  years  has  produced  no  other 
change  than  the  giving  it  a  more  £ngUsh  sound. 
Camden  thinks,  with  probability,  that  Kent  is  * 
so  called  from  Britain  here  extending  into  Bilarg^- 
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comer  eastward,  and  might  therefore  be  derived 
from  the  word  Ccmton  or  Canly  which  signifies  a 
corner.  In  this  sense  the  term  is  still  used  in  the 
scimoe  of  heraldry.  The  length  of  this  county, 
from  east  to  west,  is  sixtt/'^three  miles,  its  average 
breadth  thirty-five  miles  i  its  circumference  includes 
nearly  (me  hundred  and  seventy  miles.  Yorkshire, 
Devonshire^  Lincolnshire,  Hampshire,  and  North- 
umberland, are  the  only  larger  counties  in  Great 
Britain.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  this  county 
is  proverbial  for  its  fertility : 

O  famous  Kent! 

What  county  bath  this  isle  that  can  compare  ^itb  thee? 
That  hath  within  thyself  as  much  as  thou  canst  wish; 
Nor  any  thing  doth  want  that  any  where  is  good. 

DRATTON. 

Two  curious  volumes  relative  to  Kent  were 
lately  lent  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Edward  Thornton, 
the  title  pages  of  which  shall  be  here  transcribed ; 
the  first,  a  black  lettered  volume,  runs  thus :  *'  A 
Perambulation  of  Kent,  containing  the  descrip« 
tion,  hystorie,  and  customes  of  that  shyre,  written 
in  the  yeere  1570,  by  William  Lambard  of  Lin- 
colnes  Inne,  Gent. ;  first  published,  in  the  yeere 
1576,  and  now  increased  and  altered  after  the 
author's  own  copie.  Imprinted  at  London,  by 
Edmond  BoUifant,  1596."  It  is  embellished  by  a 
singular  map  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.  The 
second  volume  has  this  title;  "  A  Topo^aphy  or 
Survey  of  the  county  of  Kent,  with  some  Chrono- 
logical, Historical,  ^nd  other  Matters  touching 
the  Same,  and  the  several  Parishes  and  Places 
therein.  By  Richard  Kilburne,  of  Hawkherst,  Esq. 
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London;  printed  by  Thomas  Mabb,  for  Henry 
Atkinson,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  at  Staple 
Inn  Gate,  in  Holborne,  1659.'*  Between  these 
two  publications  there  is  a  distance  of  near  a 
hundred  years,  bnt  each  has  many  interesting  par- 
ticulars respecting  Kent,  and  gratifying  to  the 
curiosity. 

Leaving  London  for  Canterbury,  we  passed 
through  the  Borough,  and  soon  reached  Deptford^ 
This  is  the  first  place  we  met  with  on  the  road, 
and  is  entitled  to  attention.  Standing  on  the  river 
Ravensboume,  it  is  supposed  at  this  part  to  have  had 
a  deepfordf  which  would  have  easily  passed  into  its 
present  name  of  Deptford.  It  first  began  to  as- 
sume an  importance  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 
who  erected  a  store-house  here  for  the  royal  navy. 
In  the  dock-yard  belonging  to  government,  about 
1000  men  are  employed.  Near  this  spot  is  the 
house  wliere  Peter  the  Great,  Czar  of  Muscovy, 
lived;  here  he  learned  the  art  of  ship-building 
which  he  carried  with  him  to  Russia,  and  by  the 
cultivation  of  which  the  prosperity  of  that  vast 
empire  was  advanced : — 

.  Immortal  Peter  1  first  of  monarchs  he, 
Who  greatly  spiirn'd  the  slothful  pomp  of  courts  $ 
And  roaming  ev*ry  land,  in  every  port. 
His  sceptre  laid  aside — with  glorious  hand 
Uiiweary'd  plying  the  mechanic  tool, 
Galber'd  the  seeds  of  trade,  of  useful  arts, 
Of  civil  wisdom,  and  of  martial  skiU.  Thomson. 

Nor  was  it  far  from  hence  that  the  remains  of 
the  Pelican  were  deposited,  in  which  Sir  Francis 
Drake  circumnavigated  the  globe.    Out  of  its  re* 
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lies  a  chair  was  made  and  presented  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to 
these  lines  of  Cowley : — 

To  this  great  bhip  which  round  the  world  has  run. 
And  matched  in  race  the  chariot  of  the  sun ! 
This  Pythagorean  ship  (for  it  may  claim 
Without  presumption  so  deserv'd  a  name) 
By  knowledge  once  and  tEansformation  now 
In  her  new  shade  this  sacred  port  allow. 
Drake  and  his  ship  could  not  have  wishM  from  fate 
A  happier  station  or  more  blessM  estate, 
for  lo !  a  seat  of  endless  r«t  is  gi^en 
To  her  in  Oxford— and  to  Aim  in  heaven  S 

Besides  the  royal  dock-yard,  are  extensive  yards 
in  the  vicinity  of  Deptford,  particularly  those  of 
Messrs.  Brents^  at  Greenland,  now  called  Comn 
merdal  Docky  well  known  to  the  mercantile  world. 
In  this  dock  ships  laden  with  blubber  find  a 
retreat,  and  the  oil  extracted  here  is  considerable. 
However  useful  this  may  be  to  mankind,  the  pro-  • 
cess  of  its  operation  is  ofiensive^  for  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  one  word  on  its  fragrancy. 

The  Trinity-house  at  Deptford  is  a  society  of 
utility.  It  was  incorporated  by  Henry  VIII.  and 
its  privileges  in  successive  reigns  have  received  en- 
largement Its  province  is  to  take  cognizance  of 
sea-marks  and  erect  light-houses,  cleanse  the 
Thames,  grant  licences  to  poor  seamen  not  free  of 
the  city  to  row  on  the  river,  examine  the  mathe- 
matical children  at  Christ's  hospital,  appoint  pilots, 
and  assist  in  other  matters  connected  with  the 
maritime  departments  of  the  country.  This  cor- 
pojration  is  governed  by  a  master,  four  wardens, 
eight  assistants,  and  eighteen  elder  brethren.    The 
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Duke  of  Marlborough,  Earl  Howe^  and  Lord 
Bridport,  are  among  the  honorary  members. 
Every  year  this  company  relieves  about  SOOO  poor 
seamen,  widows,  and  orphans.  On  Trinity 
Monday  they  have  a  procession  from  their  house 
on  Tower-hill  to  the  hall  at  Deptford,  when  they 
choose  a  master  for  the  ensuing  year.  Such  an  in- 
stitution must  prove  of  essential  service  to  society. 

Formerly  Deptford  had  only  one  church,  that 
of  St.  Nicholas,  a  saint  whom  our  Saxon  fore* 
fathers  thought  propitious  to  mariners,  merchants^ 
and  fishermen.  In  the  year  1730,  the  new  c^hurch 
of  St.  Paul's  was  consecrated,  one  edifice  being 
found  insufficient  to  contain  the  inhabitants  of  this 
district  It  is  en  elegant  structure,  and  the  ground 
adjoining  to  it  is  filled  with  head  stones,  those 
affectionate  memorials  of  mortality.  Close  to  it 
stands  an  old  General-baptist  place  of  worship, 
which  has  been  repaired  at  a  considerable  expense 
by  some  worthy  individuals  belonging  to  it.  It  is 
encircled  by  a  burying-ground,  whei'e  lie  the  re- 
mains of  persons  of  respectability.  It  contains  a 
neat  tomb  belonging  to  the  family  of  T.  HoUis, 
Esq.  a  name  well  )cnown  in  the  literary  world. 
This  religious  society  has  the  honour  of  producing 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Gale.  He  contended  ably 
for  baptism  by  immersion  administered  to  adults 
alone,  against  Dr.  Wall,  a  learned  minister  of  the 
church  of  England.  Notwithstanding  these  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  he  was  in  habits  of  intimacy 
with  several  prelates,  and  with  persons  of  high 
stations  in  society.    In  the  year  1721,  and  in  the 
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4l8t  of  his  age,  he  was  suddenly  carried  off  by  a 
fever.  His  memory  will  be  revered  for  the  solidity 
of  his  talents,  the  soundness  of  his  learning,  and 
the  extent  of  his  liberality.  There  is  also  at  Dej^ 
ford  a  neat  independent  meeting,  and  other  plaoM 
of  worship  for  the  dissenters. 

A  little  below  D^tford  stands  Greenwich, 
formerly  distinguished  for  its  royal  palace^  and 
BOW  known  for  its  hospital  diroughout  the  world. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  it  was  a  fishing-town. 
At  present  it  covers  a  consideraUe  porUcn  of 
ground,  and  boasts  of  a  large  population. «  It  con- 
tains one  church  of  an  elegant  appearance,  built 
in  the  course  of  the  last  century.  In  the  old  palace 
bloody  Mary  and  prosperous  Elizabeth  were  born; 
and  here  the  pious  Edward  VI.  breathed  his  last, 
to  the  regret  of  true  protestants.  When  the  royal 
&mily  resided  on  this  spot,  the  opposite  peninsula, 
now  called  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  took  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  animals  were  kept  there^ 
with  which  they  took  the  diversion  of  hunting.*-— 
The  fVest'India  DockSf  now  formed  on  this  piece  of 
ground,  shews  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  mer- 
cantile world. 

But  the  Hospital  for  decayed  seamen,  at  Green- 
wich, is  a  noble  institution.  It  raises  its  majestic 
front  close  to  the  river,  and  to  the  passing  voyager 
exhibits  traits  of  sublimity.  Charles  II.  began 
tlie  superb  structure,  and  George  II.  finished 
it.  Its  chapel  is  degant :  on  the  sides  are  galleries 
for  the  officers  and  their  fiunilies,  whilst  beneath 
are  seats  for  the  pensiimers,   nurses,  and  boys. 
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Above  the  allar  is  a  representatioii  of  Che  Ship* 
wreck  of  Paul,  by  West,  who  has  exercised  his 
pencil  with  success  on  scriptural  subjects.  The 
hall  is  decorated  by  some  fine  paintings,  under- 
taken by  Sir  James  Tbomhill  in  1708,  but  not 
finished  till  about  twenty  years  after  this  period- 
Portraits  of  the  royal  founders  meet  the  eye^ 
though  the  Four  Seasons  are  the  best  calculated  to 
produce  an  impressi<m.  The  old  man  shiveriog 
mdth  cold  and  stretching  out  his  hands  towards  a 
scanty  pittance  of  fire,  is  admirably  delineated.  I 
recoUect  the  sensations  with  which  it  inspired  me : 
for  the  moment  I  felt  that  chillness  which  the 
dreariness  (^  winter  occasions,  when 

**  It  reigns  tremendous  o'er  the  conqoerM  year  1" 

Kor  must  we  forget  to  mention  a  series  of  smaU 
pictures  in  the  anti-chamber  to  the  council-room : 
they  represent  the  loss  of  the  Luxemburgh  galleyy 
commanded  by  Captain  William  Kellaway,  burnt 
on  her  passage  in  1727,  from  Jamaica  to  London, 
together  with  the  distresses  of  part  of  her  crew 
who  escaped  in  the  long  boat,  and  were  at  sea 
twelve  days  without  any  vituals,  or  a  single  drop 
of  liquor :  twenty-three  were  in  this  boat — six  only 
survived !  Mr.  William  Boys,  one  of  the  six^ 
who  was  afterwards  lieutenantr-govemor  of  this 
hospital,  had  on  his  Arms  this  expressive  motto, 
alluding  to  the  melancholy  busings,  &c. — From 
Fire^  Water^  and  Famine,  preserved  by  Providence! 
h  is  impossible  for  a  feeling  heart  not  to  be  in* 
82 
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terested  in  the  representation  of  such  a  series  of 
calamities :  the  destruction  of  a  ship  at  sea  by  fire 
is  the  consummation  of  human  misery.  This  Mr. 
Boys  is  lately  deceased. 

As  to  the  management  of  this  Hospital,  a  few 
particulars  shall  be  mentioned.  Two  thousand 
disabled  seamen  are  provided  for  in  this  royal 
asylum.  £very  mariner  has  a  weekly  allowance 
of  seven  loaves  sixteen  ounces  each,  three  pounds 
of  beef,  two  of  mutton,  a  pint  of  peas,  a  pound 
and  a  quarter  of  cheese,  two  ounces  of  butter,  and 
fourteen  quarts  of  beer,  and  one  shilling  a  week 
tobacco-money.  Besides  these  allowances  every 
common  pensioner  receives  once  in  two  years  a  suit 
of  blue  clothes,  a  hat,  three  pair  of  stockings,  two 
pair  of  shoes,  five  neckcloths,  three  shirts,  and 
two  night-caps.  Towards  the  support  of  this 
hospital,  every  seaman,  whether  in  tlie  royal  navy 
or  in  the  mwchants'  service,  pays  sixpence  per 
month,  stopped  out  of  their  wages,  and  paid  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Sixpenny  Office  on  Tower-Hill. 
There  are  estates  belonging  to  the  Hospital,  and  it 
has  received  large  benefactions.  Such  an  institution 
is  the  boast  dnd  glory  of  our  country. 

In  Greenwich  Park  is  held  the  famous  Fair  at 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  when  the  lower  classes 
indulge  in  every  species  of  diversion. 
*  The  Park^  connected  with  this  Hospital,  is  a  de- 
lightful spot  of  ground,  and  on  its  summit  stands 
the  Royal  Observatory,  The  following  account, 
with  which  I  have  been  favoured  by  a  gentleman 
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of  talents  and  respectability,  is  entitled  to  particu- 
lar attention:  * — 

"  The  Royal  Observatory  wa^  built  by  King 
Charles  the  Second,  at  the  solicitation  of  Sir 
Jonas  Moore,  then  surveyor-general  of  the  ord- 
nance.— The  first  stone  of  it  was  laid  by  the  Rev. 
John  Flamsteadf  the  first  astronomer  royal,  on  the 
loth  of  August,  1675,  from  whom  it  has  received 
the  name  of  Flamstead-house.  It  is  situated  on 
the  highest  eminence  in  Greenwich  Park,  160  feet 
above  low  water-mark  in  the  river  Thames  opposite 
it,  and  commands  one  of  the  noblest  prospects  in 
this  kingdom,  for  richness  and  variety.  The  va- 
rious tints  of  green  presented  to  the  eye  by  the 
foliage  of  the  different  trees  which  form  the  ave- 
nues of  the  park,  and  the  deer  grazing  im  the 
lawns  below;  the  ranger's  mansion;  the  hospital 
for  disabled  seamen,  one  of  the  most  finished 
pieces  of  architecture  in  Europe;  the  towns  of 
Deptfordj  Greenwich,  and  Blackwail,  with  theiir 
neighbouring  villages,  and  gentlemen's  seats  in 
Kent  and  Essex — form,  altogether,  a  scene  on 
which  the  eye  of  the  beholder  must  dwell  with  pe- 
culiar delight.  Extending  his  view  still  farther,, 
he  beholds  London,  with  its  numerous  churches, 
spires,,  and  piimacles,  elevated  far  above  the  rest 

•  Dr,  T.  Evatu,  now  Mathematical  Master  of  Chri8t-Hospt« 
tal,  formerly  one  of  the  teachers  of  mathematics  at  the  Royal 
JMUitary  Academy,  Woolwich,  and  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  So- 
ciety, who  duriDf^  the  years  1796,  1797,  and  1798,  lived  al  the 
Royal  Observatory.  With  respect  to  the  account  here  given^ 
therefore,  we  may  rely  on  its  general  accnracy. 
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ef  the  buildiogs,  and  reaching  from  the  north  to 
the  north-west  points  of  the  horizon.  Above,  and 
farther  still,  are  to  be  seen  the  hills  of  Hampstead 
and  Highgate,  and  others  beyond,  on  each  side  of 
them,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  Obsev" 
vatory  is  composed  principally  of  two  separate 
buildings,  one  of  which  is  the  Observatory  pro- 
perly so  called,  where  only  the  assistant  lives,  and 
makes  all  the  observations;  the  other,  is  the  dwell- 
ing-house, in  which  the  astronomer-royal  himself 
resides.  The  former  being  the  most  essential,  we 
shall  describe  it  first.  It  consists  of  three  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor,  the  middle  one  of  which  is 
the  assistant's  sitting  and  calculating  room,  fur* 
nished  with  a  small  library  of  such  books  only  as 
are  necessary  for  his  computations,  and  a  clock 
made  by  the  cdebrated  Graham,  which  once 
served  our  immortal  Halley  as  a  transit  clodc. 
The  face,  which  resembles  one  described  by  Fer- 
guson, is  the  only  curious  part  of  it. 

<*  Immediately  over  this  is  the  assistant's  bed- 
room, with  an  alarum  to  awake  him  to  make  hii 
observations  at  the  proper  time.  Nothing  can  ex«- 
ceed  the  tediousness  and  erniui  of  the  life  the  assist* 
ant  leads  in  this  place,  excluded  from  all  society, 
except,  perhaps,  that  of  a  poor  mouse  which  may 
occasionally  sally  forth  from  a  hole  in  the  wall,  to 
seek  after  crumbs  of  bread  dropped  by  his  lonely 
companion  at  his  last  meal !  This,  of  course, 
must  tend  very  much  to  impede  his  acquiring  as- 
tronomical information,  and  damp  his  ardour  for 
those  researches  which  conversation  with  sdentifie 
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Hitn  never  &ils  to  ini^ire.  Here  forlorn^  he  spends 
days,  weeks,  and  months,  in  the  same  long 
wearisome  compatations,  without  a  friend  to 
shorten  the  tedious  hours,  or  a  soul  with  whom 
he  can  converse*  He  is  also  frequently  up  three 
or  four  times  in  the  night,  (an  hour  or  two  each 
time,)  and  always  one  week  in  the  month  when 
the  moon  souths  in  the  night  time,  with  the  owls 
perched  on  the  fir-trees  in  the  park  below,  scream- 
ing by  way  of  answer  to  him  when  he  opens  the 
sliding  shutters,  in  the  roof  of  the  building,  to  . 
itiake  his  observations!  A  zealous  wish  on  hu 
part  to  promote  so  divine  a  science  as  that  of  as- 
tronomy, joined  to  an  awful  contemplation  of  the 
wonderful  works  of  the  Almighty,  are  the  sole 
objects  that  afford  him  pleasure  in  this  solitary  her« 
mitage. 

^^  The  room  on  the  eastern  side  of  this,  is  called 
the  Transit  Roomj  in  which  is  an  eight-feet  transit 
instrument,  with  an  axis  of  three  feet,  resting  on 
two  pieces  of  stone,  made  originally  by  Biid,  but 
successively  improved  by  Messrs.  DoUond,  Trough- 
ton,  and  other  eminent  instrument*makers ;  near 
it  is  the  transit  clock,  made  originally  by  Graham, 
but  much  improved  by  Mr.  Eamshaw,  who  SQ 
amplified  the  train  as  to  exclude  two  or  three 
wheels ;  he  also  added  cross-braces  to  the  rods  of 
the  grid-iron  pendulum,  which  regulates  the- rao» 
tton  of  expansion,  so  as  to  prevent  the  clock  from 
making  those  sudden  starts  which  it  formerly  did 
of  a  second  per  day  in  its  daily  rate.  Here  is  abo 
a  chair  to  observe  with,  the  back  oi  which  leti^- 
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down  to  any  degree  of  indination  that  convex 
nience  may  require.  On  the  western  side  is  the 
Quadrant  Room^  with  a  stone  pier  in  the  middley 
running  north  and. south,  having  on  its  eastern 
face  a  mural  quadrant,  of  eight  feet  radius,  made 
hy  Bird,  in  1749,  by  which  observations  are  made 
on  the  southern  quarter  of  the  meridian,  through 
an  opening  in  the  roof,  of  three  feet  wide,  pro- 
duced by  means  of  two  sliding  shutters.  On  the 
western  face  is  another  mural  quadrant,  of  eight 
feet  also,  the  frame  of  which  is  of  iron>.  and  the 
arch  of  brass,  made  originally  by  Graham,  ia 
1725,  but  with  another  set  of  divisions  laid  on  by 
Bird,  in  1 75S,'  which  is  used  but  very  seldom ;  it  is 
now  applied  to  the  north  quarter  of  the  meridian^ 
In  the  same  room  is  the  famous  zenith  sector, 
twelve  feet  in  length,  with  which  Dr.  Bradley 
made,  at  Wanstead  and  Kew,  those  observations 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  aberration  and 
nutation.  Here  are  also  Dr.  Hooke's  reflecting 
quadrant,  and  thre^  time-keepers  made  by  Har- 
rison, one  of  which  was  for  his  Majesty  King 
George  the  Second.  On  the  south  side  of  thi» 
room  is  erected  a  small  wooden  builduig  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  eclipses  of  Jupiter^s  satellites, 
occultations  of  stars  by  the  moon,  and  whatever 
else  requires  merely  the  use  of  a  telescope  at  the 
time.  It  is  furnished  with  sliding  shutters  on  the 
roof  and  sides,  to  view  any  part  of  the  hemisphere 
from  the  prime  verticle  down  to  the  southern  ho- 
rizon, and  contains  a  forty-inch  achromatic,  made 
b^  John.DoUond)  the  inventor  of  them^  witb  a 
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ixifh  object-glass,  and  is  certainly  the  most  pierfect 
kistrament  of  the  kind  ever  yet  produced;  thWe 
is  also  a  five-feet  achromatic,  made  by  Messrs* 
Jdin  and  Peter  DoUond,  of  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, sons  of  the  former ;  a  two-feet  reflecting  te- 
lescope, the  metals  of  which  were  ground  by  the 
Hev.  Mr.  Edwards,  and  a  six-feet  reflector  by  Dr^ 
Herschdl. 

.  *^  There  is  extant  an  exact  plan  of  the  Observa* 
tory,  made  about  the  year  1720,  to  which  is  an«* 
nexed  a  section  of  the  celebrated  well,  100  feet 
in  d^th,  with  a  winding  staircase  of  stene  down 
to  the  bottom,  made  to  observe  the  earth's  annual 
parallax,  and  for  seeing  the  stars  in  the  day-time ; 
but  it  has  long  been  rendered  unnecessary  for  that 
purpose  by  the  improvements  in  telescopes.  It 
has  consequ^itly  been  arched  over,  and  is  lost>  but 
might  easily  be  found  again ;  for  this  plan  gives  its 
enact  situation^  and  sh^ws  it  to  be  near  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  garden  behind,  the  Observatory.^ 
"  We  now  proceeded  to  the  house,  the  lower 
part  of  which  serves  merely  fbr  a  habitation,  but 
above  it  is  a  large  octagonal  room;  which  bemg 
now  but  seldom  wanted  for  astronomical  purposes, 
is  made  the  repository  far  such  instruments  as  are 
too  lai^e  to  be  used  in  the  places  we  have  before 
described ;  or  for  old  instruments  which  later  im- 
provements have  rendered  obsolete.  Among  the 
former  may  be  reckoned  a  most  excellent  ten-feet 
achromatic,  made  by  the  present  Mr.  Dollond  f 
and  a  six-feet  reflector  made  by  Short:  on  the 
south<-side  is-  a  dock  to  be  used  with  them  whea' 
fi5 
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occasion  requires ;  the  laltar  dass  incltides  maivf 
earious  and  original  articles,  cl<^osited  in  boxes 
and  cupboards  in  various  parts  of  the  room; 
among  them  is  probably  tbe  first  transit  instru- 
ment ever  made,  with  the  telescope  near  one  end 
of  the  axis:  two  long  telescopes,  with  square 
wooden  tubes  of  very  ancient  date.  In  this  room 
is  also  a  library,  where  are  preserved  many  scarce 
and  curious  old  astronomical  works  ^  also  tbe  Ori- 
ginal observations  of  Dr.  Halley,  in  his  own  hand* 
writing,  and  Captain  Cook's  jourptls,  with  r^ 
markably  neat  charts,  drawn  on  India  paper,  by 
the  kte  Mr.  Wm.  Wales,  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
who  sailed  with  him  round  the  werld. 

*^  The  busts  ol  Flamstead  and  of  tike  illustrious 
t%r  Isaac  Newton,  which  are  on  pedestals  in  this 
room,  were  presented  to  the  Observatory  by  a 
Mr.  Bekfaier,  and  are  deemed  excellent.  By  a 
narrow  dark  staircase  in  one  corner,  you  ascend 
to  the  top  of  this  room,  which  is  leaded,  and 
where  the  beholder,  coming  out  of  so  confined  a 
place,  is  astonished  when  he  opens  upon  the  most 
extensive  and  delightful  prospect  the  imagination 
can  conceive:  to  render  the  pleasure  still  more 
complete,  there  is  in  the  western  turret  on  this 
place  a  Camera  Obscura,  whose  superior  exceU 
lence  has  stood  unrivalled,  where  all  the  surround^ 
ing  objects,  both  moveable  and  immoveable,  are 
beautifiiUy  pictured  in  their  own  natural  colours, 
dn  a  concave  table  of  piaster  of  Paris  of  about 
three  feet  diameter.  Few  places  in  the  world  can 
be^tter  adapted  fcnr  a  Camera  Ohicura  than  this. 


aiMl  it  is  inpoflBiUe  to  kt^Te  this  little  xoom  after 
h&Dg  so  amused,  but  with  die  greatest  r^^t,  even 
'  after  taking  a  second  or  third  view  of  it.  Mrs. 
Biyan,  the  author  of  the  Astronomy^  had  one  also^ 
on  the  top  df  her  house  at  Blackheath,  x£  singu* 
lar  goodness,  made  by  Mr.  Hu^ins,  nephew  of 
the  presast  Mr.  DoUond,  of  St.  Paul's  Church** 
jrard;  but  the  view  from  that  house  bears  no  com# 
parison  to  that  from  the  Royal  Observatoiy.  Oo, 
the  nordi  side  of  the  Observatory  are  ntuated  two 
small  buildmgs,  covered  with  hemispherical  sliding 
domes,  in  each  of  which  is  an  equatorial  sectoie^ 
made  by  Sisson,  and  a  clock  by  Arnold,  with  a 
three-barred  p^idulum,  which  are  seldom  used 
but  (or  observing  comets,  by  taking  the  di£ferenpe 
of  right  ascension  and  declination  between  them 
and  some  neighbouring  star,  whose  place  is  exactljr 
known.  These  are  the  principal  objects  worthy  of 
attention  in  this  venerable  building. 

<*  We  shall  just  say  a  few  words  reelecting  its 
former  inhalntants ;  men  whose  talents,  inditetiy^ 
and  discoveries  ^have  raised  the  astronomical  glc»7 
m(  the  English  nation  &r  above  that  of  any  oiher 
in  the  world. 

'^The  Rev.  John  Fhmsteady  bom  the  19th  of 
August,  1646,  was  the  first  astronomer  royal  who 
took  possession  of  the  Observatory  in  1676.  Most 
of  ihe  instruments  which  this  ii^efatigaUe  maa 
used  were  made  by  himself,  «id  his  ingmoos 
assistant,  Mr.  Abraham  Sharp,  the  principal  of 
which  were  the  great  sextant  and  mural  quadrant, 
lAich,  after  hk  death  in^l7l9,  wei^  delivered 4o 
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his  heirs.  EograviDgs,  and  an  account  of  thboi 
And  other  apparatus,  together  with  a  head  of  tbe 
author,  may  be  seen  in  that  great. monument  of 
his  zeal  and  industry  the  Histma  Cwlestis.  He 
died  the  19th  of  December,  1719,  aged  75,  and  Ilea 
buried  in  the  churchryard  of  Burstow,  near  East 
Orinateady  in  Surry,  the  living  of  which  wtjs  pre-i 
sented.  to  him  about  the  year  1684.  After  very 
diligent  search  and  inquiry  no  remains  of  any 
tomb  or  monument  to  his  mesaory  can  be  found : 
nor  does  any  one  in  the  place  know  in  what  part 
of  the  church-yard  he  was  buried. 

'^  At  his  death.  Dr.  Halley^  born  in  London,,  the 
8th  of  November,  1656,  obtained  this  place,  and 
appUed  himself  principally  to  the  moon's  motions. 
In  1722,.  although  then  sixty-five  years  of  age,  he 
commenced  his  Saros^  a  period  of  observations  to 
continue  for  nineteen  years,  with  the  transit  inatru'^ 
ment  and  the  iron  mural  quadrant,  made  by  Gta^ 
ham :  the^e  observations  were  published  down  to 
the  year.  17S8;  the  remainder  are  in  the  Obser-f 
vatory  in  MS.  He  died  the  14th  of  January^ 
1742,  Old  Stile,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  and  was 
buried  in  Lee  church-yard,  about  two.  miles  soutbr 
east  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  where  his  tomb  is 
now  in  a  very  decayed  state. 

"  Dr.  Bradley  succeeded  Dr.  Halley,  and  ren* 
dered  a  lasting  service  to  the  Observatory,  by  pro* 
curing  .the  eight-feel  brass  mural  quadrant,  which 
has  been  in  con$tant  use  down  to  the  present  time* 
Astronomers  acknowledge  with  gratitude  and  plear 
aure  the  obligations  th^y  owe  to  this  g^imt  manjisir 
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kift  discoveries.  His  Majesty,  King  George  the 
Secoady  allowed  him,  in  addition  to  his  regular 
salary,  a  pension  of  250/.  per  annum,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  great  merit,  and  it  has  been  continued 
to  his  successors.  His  observations  were  published 
by  Dr.  Homsby,  in  17d8,  in  two  volumes  felio. 
Dr.  Bradley  died  the  ISth  of  July,  1762,  in  his 
seventieth  year,  and  was  buried  atMinchinhampton, 
in  Gloucestershire. 

'^  At  the  Death  of  Dr.  Bradley,  succeeded  his 
Mend  Dr.  Bliss,  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathema* 
tics  at  Cambridge,  but  he  died  in  1764,  and  en- 
joyed it  too  short  a  period  to  give  any  remarkable 
proof  of  his  zeal  for  the  science. 

<<  To  him  succeeded,  in  1675,  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Nevil  Maskelyne;  and  upon  his  decease,  Pond^ 
whose  name  is  well  known  in  the  astronomical 
world." 

From  Greenwich  Park  we  ascended  to  Black" 
heathy  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  our  history. 
When  foreigners  of  distinction,  even  monarchy 
visited  this  island,  they  were  met  here  by  omr 
kings.  More  particularly  Maurice^  Emperor  of 
Ck)nstantinople,  was,  in  1411,  splendidly  received 
on  this  plain  by  Henry  IV.;  and  in  1416,  Henry  V. 
met  the  Emperor  Sigismund  here,  and  conducted 
him  with:  mfignificence  to  London.  To  the  west 
of  Greenwich' Park  lies  the  mansion  of  the  eele* 
brated  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  whose  letters^  though 
they  contain  several  topics  of  instruction,  are  in- 
jurious €||^e  morals  of  the  rising  generation. 

In  the  year  17S0  was  discovered  q»  the  iside  of 
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the  ascent  to  Bkckheath,  in  the  pubHe  road,  a 
carorxi  consisting  of  many  looms.  The  sides  and 
roo&  axe  of  chalk,  the  bottom  fine  dry  sand.  It 
is  a  matter  o£  conjecture,  among  the  curious,  to 
what  purposes  such  a  recess  could  have  been  aj^r^ 
priated.  From  the  point  on  Blackheath  there  is  a 
fine  view  of  the  metropolis,  with  its  ^ivirons. 
Bound  this  ridge  the  nobility  and  gen;^  take  a 
morning  ride,  by  which  their  spirits  are  exhila- 
rated, «nd  a  keener  relish  is  obtained  for  the 
anmsemaits  of  the  day. 

On  the  north  lies  Woolwich,  distinguished  for 
its  connections  with  government.  The  town  is 
lately  much  enlarged.  The  Barracks  and  Aca^ 
demy  in  the  Warren  were  removed  to  the  Common 
near  Shooter's  Hill,  where  buildings  are  erected 
in  the  Gothic  style,  chosen  by  the  King,  for  that 
express  purpose,  and  which  make  a  resectable 
appearance.  The  Royal  Military  Academy  is  an 
institution  of  merit.  It  is  now  under  the  care  of 
eminent  masters,  Messrs.  Hutton  and  Bonny- 
castle,  together  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis  Evans, 
whose  eldest  son  had,  for  some  time  (as  has  already 
been  mentioned),  the  superintendance,  under  Dr. 
Maskelyne^  of  the  Royal  -Observatory  at.  Green* 
wich.  Under  such  tutors  we  may  expect  a  pro- 
portionate degree  of  improvement.  Nor  must  we 
forget  that  at  Woolwich  the  bcnnbs,  moi^rs,  &c^ 
are  rendered  fit  for  the  purposes  of  destruction. 
The  explosions  are  fek  miles  around,  and  are 
presages  of  those  tremendous  effects  that  ^ky 
are  intended  to  produce  on  the  enemy !   Here 
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also  are  the  huxxs,  &c.  of  old  ships,  throngtd 
with  cmwictSy  who  are  expiatmg  their  crimes  bj 
a  laborious  degradation.  How  far  such  discipiiiie 
tends  to  reformation  may  bear  discuemon.  la 
die  opinion  of  some  it  is  a  school  for  vice^  and 
inures  the  mind  to  a  still  greater  degree  of 
hardness.  It  Is  a  pity  that  some  punishment 
cannot  be  devised  better  calculated  to  effect  the 
amendment  of  the  unhappy  criminals.  Many  <£ 
these  persons  might  be  reformed,  and  become 
valuable  members  of  the  community.  Not  long  ago 
I  had  Ml  opportunity  of  conversing  with  one  of 
them;  he  was  the  picture  of  wretchedness.  Alasl 
he  might  have  held  a  respectable  station  in  society; 
but  idleness  led  to  vice,  and  vice  terminated  in  his 
present  misery.  He,  however,  expressed  contri- 
tion for  his  ofiences^  and  avowed  purposes  of  to- 
formation. 

The  convicts  come  on  shore  every  day,  and  are 
employed  in  manual  labour;  they  return  on  board 
to  their  meals,  and  clambering  up  the  side  of  their 
vessels,  the  clanking  of  their  irons  resounds  from 
afar,  and  wounds  the  ear  of  sensibility  !  Chained 
together,  and  subjected  to  the  strictest  regulations^ 
their  situation  must  be  mortifying  to  their  feelings. 
Vice  is,  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  the  source 
of  misery.  Far  better,  however,  is  it  thus  to  try 
the  effects  of  discipline  upon  them,  than  for  every 
little  crime  to  consign  them  over  to  the  hands  of 
the  executioner.  Our  laws  are  sanguinary ;  public 
executions   are  perpetually  occurring;  hence    a 
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number  of  poor  wretches  covered  with  crimes  afe 
precipitated  into  eternity,  whilst  the  frequency  of 
these  spectacles  brutalizes  the  lower  classes  of  man- 
kind. In  the  province  of  Pensylvania,  capital 
punishments  are  abolished,  nor  has  their  ab(dition 
been  found  to  injure  society.  Solitary  imprison* 
ment,  recommended  by  the  benevolent  Howard^ 
answers  valuable  purposes*— few  criminals  are  so 
.depraved  as  not  to  feel  its  efficacy. 

On  the  south  side  of  Blackheath,  stands  Lee 
Church,  an  ancient  structure,  in  a  secluded  situa- 
tion. Here  lie  buried,  among  many  other  cele- 
brated characters,  Halley  the  astronomer  (which 
has  been  already  noticed),  and  Partons  the  ccMne* 
dian.  The  latter  was  well  known  in  the  gay  world 
for  his  powers  of  wit  and  mimickry;  the  formev 
will  be  revered  for  his  discoveries  in  science,  par- 
ticularly in  astronomy  and  navigation — 

Immortal  Halley !  thy  unwearied  soul 
On  wisdom*s  pinion  flew  from  pole  to  pole, 
Th'  uncertain  compass  to  its  tasic  restorM; 
Each  ocean  fathomed,  and' each  wind  explor'd  ;- 
Commanded  trade  with  every  breeze  to  fly, 
And  gave  to  Britain  half  the  Zemblian  sky ! 

CAWtHOmifE. 

The  church- yard  is  also  decorated  by  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Lord  Dacre^  which  the 
late  Lady  Dacre  used  to  visit  daily  with  devotion* 
Such  circumstances  show  the  power  which  the  asr 
sociation  of  ideas  holds  over  the  mind    To  an  in- 
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stance  of  a  similar  kind>  Akenside  refers  in  the 
following  lines  :— 

— ^Ask  the  faithful  youth 
Why  the  cold  arn  of  her  whom  long  he  lov'd 
So  often  fills  hb  arm,  so  often  draws 
His  lonely  footsteps  at  the  silent  hour, 
To  pay  the  mournful  tribute  of  his  tears  ? 
Oh  I  he  will  tell  thee  that  the  wealth  of  worlds 
Should  ne*er  seduce  bis  bosom  to  forego 
That  sacred  honr,  when,  stealing  from  the  noise 
Of  care  and  envy,  sweet  remembrance  sooths 
With  yirtue's  kindest  loolis  his  aching  breast, 
And  turns  his  tears  to  rapture  { 

A  little  higher  up,  on  the  same  side  of  the  heathy 
we  perceived  Mordeu  College,  founded  by  Sir 
John  Morden,  a  Turkey  merchant,  who  died  in 
1708 ;  it  is  designed  to  be  the  residence  of  decayed 
merchants^  of  which  thirty-five  are  now  cherished 
beneath  its  roof.  Such  institutions  ^'  rock  the 
cradle  of  declining  age,"  and  their  founders  leave 
behind  them  lasting  proofs  of  then*  kindness  and 
generosity. 

Near  die  college  was  buried,  in  1752,  pursuant 
to  his  will,  a  very  eccentric  character,  Thomas 
Coohcy  Esq* — His  corpse  was  (daced  upright  in 
the  ground,  covered  only  with  a  winding  sheet; 
the  coffin,  in  which  it  was  conveyed  to  the  place 
of  interment,  being  left  for  the  first  pensioner  it 
would  fit!  His  funeral  was  attended  by  twelve 
poor  men,  members  of  a  club  at  Stoke  Newington, 
"^here  he  died.  To  each  of  these  he  bequeathed  a 
guinea  and  a  suit  of  clothes,  on  condition  of  keep- 
ing  themselves  sober;  ^otherwise  the  legacy  was 
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lo6t,  and  only  2s.  6d,  given  him  for  the  day's  work* 
This  gentleman  had  once  resided  at  Constanti- 
nople, as  merchant,  when  he  contributed  greatly 
to  the  relief,  of  Charles  XII.  King  of  Sweden, 
then  a  prisoner  in  Turkey,  and  raised  a  large  sum 
towards  his  liberation,  by  a  scheme  of  exporting 
copper  from  Sweden.  In  February  preceding  his 
death  he  sent  ^  note  of  lOOO/.  to  the  governors  of 
the  Bank,  requiting  that  it  might  be  distributed 
among  the  clerks  in  the  proportion  of  a  guinea  for 
every  year  that  each  person  had  been  in  their  ser- 
vice !  His  name  is  mentioned  here  on  account  of 
his  singular  interment  near  Morden  Collie,  and 
these  traits  will  serve  to  illustrate  that  eccentricity 
by  which  the  human  character  is  not  unfrequently 
distinguished.* 

Not  far  from  this  spot,  the  mansion  of  the  late 
Sir  George  Page  used  to  rear  its  head,  and  attract 
general  admiration.  It  was  b^^n  and  finished  in 
twelve  months !  For  this  expedition  various  rea- 
sons were  assigned ;  but  Sir  George  died  in  17759 
and  in  1787  the  materials  were  sold — so  that  no 
traces  arc  left  of  its  former  glory  I  Should  the  re« 
port  be  true,  that  this  princely  seat  originated  in 
the  success  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  1720,  it 
may  be  said  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  that  institu*- 
tion  in  its  evanescent  nature ;  they  both  glittered 
like  a  meteor,  and  then  disappeared,  to  the  astonish- 
ment  of  mankind. 

From  the  edge  of  the  Heath  looking  towards 

•  See  Lysom*!  BnvirMs  o/  LondoUf  orticle,  Se9k§  NmingUK. 
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the  Surry  hills,  there  is  a  pretty  view  of  a  valley, 
in  which  Lewisham  Church  raises  its  tower,  and 
heightens  the  beauty  of  the  prospect.  Here  lies 
buried  that  unfortunate  young  man  Dermody^  the 
Irish  poet;  he  was  kindly  patronised  by  Earl 
Moira,  and  other  distinguished  personages,  but 
his  indiscretions  rendered  every  assistance  to  make 
him  comfortable  vain  and  nugatory : — 

Here  pity  with  a  beaming  eye, 
Forgeting  faults  have  laid  thee  low  ; 
O'er  thy  cold  grave  shall  deeply  sigh, 
And  mourn  thy  pilgrimage  of  woe  i 

atUl--red«brea8t  \  o'er  the  tonefol  dead. 
Thy  8weetly>80othiug  dirge  prolong; 
Know  hU  who  owns  that  earthy  bed, 
HU  was  afl  sweet,  as  sad  a  song  I      coutier. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  Blackheath  and  its  ea* 
virons,  we  proceeded  along  the  Canterbury  road 
up  to  the  summit  of  Shooter's  Hillj  whence  w« 
enjoy  an  extensive  horizon.  The  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster  rise  full  before  you,  generally 
enveloped  in  smoke,  but  always  exhibiting  maii^ 
of  grandeur  and  sublimity.  The  sight  also  pene- 
trates into  Essex,  Surry,  and  even  Sussex,  But 
the  landscape  is  enriched  by  th^  meandeiings  of 
the  Thames — the  pride  and  ornament  of  Britain ; 
originating  in  a  spring  not  broader  than  the  palm 
of  your  hand,  it  gradually  widens  by  the  accession 
of  lesser  streams,  passing  by  the  royal  towers  of 
Windsor— till  it  bears  upon  its  bosom  the  stately 
vessels  of  commerce,  and  then  pouring  itself  into 
the  ocean,  flii:^  its  wat^s  round  the  globe-— 
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See  the  siWer  maze 
Of  stately  Thames  ever  chequerM  o'ef 
With  deeply  laden  barges  gliding  smooth  ; 
And,  con!>tant  as  his  stream,  in  growing  pomp. 
By  Neptune  still  attended,  slow  be  rolls 
To  great  Augusta's  mart,  where  lofty  tr^de,^ 
Amid  a  thousand  golden  spires  entbronM, 
Gives  audience  to  the  world  1  dyer. 

On  the  brow  of  the  hill,  near  the  seventh  mile* 
stone,  is  a  triangular  brick  building,  raised  by  his 
lady,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  William  James,  Bart. 
(who  died,  December,  1 763)  and  is  beheld  in  every 
direction  around  London,  on  account  of  the  height 
of  its  situation,  being  482  feet  above  the  sea !    He 
had  the  command  of  the  company's  marine  forces 
in  the  East-Indies,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
by  the  capture  of  Severndroog  castle,     on   the 
coast  of  Malabar,  April  2,  1755.     This  singular 
tower  has  three  floors^  and  the  entrance  is  deco- 
rated with  trophies  taken  from  the  enemy.     I  once 
inspected  it,  with  pleasure,  along  with  my  worthy 
friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  L.  Evans,  who  obligingly  ac- 
companied me  thither  from  his  own  house  at  Wool- 
wich: the  day,    though  fine,   was  hazy,  and  of 
course  our  view,  from  the  summit  of  the  buildhig, 
afforded  little  gratification.      But  the  interior  is 
neat;  not  only  are  there  pictorial  representations 
of  the  taking  of  Severndroog,  but  the  motto  vktCy 
inscribed  on  the  furniture,  indicates  the  purpose 
for  which  the  tower  is  raised  and  embellished.  The 
late  Gen.  Ray  made  it  a  point  in  determining  the 
relative  situations  of  the  observatories  of  Green- 
wich and  Paris.    Not  far  from  the  tower  is  one  of 
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the  telegraphs  which  communicate  between  Lcm-* 
don  and  Deal :  we  looked  through  the  respective 
glasses,  both  eastward  and  westward,  but  the  haad'* 
ness  of  the  day  almost  prerented  die  si^t  of 
the  other  telegraphs  which  these  glasses  were  in- 
tended to  recognise.  It,  however,  in  every  re- 
spect, appears  to  have  been  a  well  chosen  situation. 

With  respect  to  the  road  over  the  hill,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  render  it  more  easy.  It  con- 
tinued, however,  to  be  narrow  till  1739,  when  the 
road  was  widened,  and  the  declivity  of  the  hill 
diminished.  A  few  years  since,  it  seems,  a  plan 
was  formed  for  the  erection  of  a  town  on  the  top 
of  this  hill ;  a  few  houses  were  erected,  but  the 
scheme  was  abandoned,  nor  will  it  be  revived. 

Shooter' s^Hill  is  so  called,  either  because  here 
thieves  from  the  adjoining  woods  have  shot  at 
travellers,  and  'plundered  them ;  or,  more  proba- 
bly, because  the  archers  frequented  this  spot  to 
exercise  themselves  in  their  favourite  diversion.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  fact,  that  King  Henry  the  Eighth 
and  his  queen,  Catharine,  came  hither  from  Green- 
wich on  May-day,  and  were  received  by  two  hun- 
dred archers,  clad  in  green,  one  of  them  person- 
ating Robin  Hood  as  their  captain,  and  all  of  them 
shewing  his  Majesty  feats  of  activity. 

The  Bwju  was  a  principal  instrument  of  war 
among  the  nations  of  antiquity ;  its  use  may  be 
traced  to  the  earliest  times,  and  followed  in  the 
history  of  almost  every  country.  In  England  it 
was  carried  to  a  degree  of  perfection  that  is  even 
yet  unrivalled.    The  battles  of  Cressy,  Poictiers, 
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LETTER   11. 

ERITH  ;  1>ARTF0RD  ;  ITS  MILL  ;  SWAINSCOMBE  ;  GRATESEND  ;  TIL- 
TORY  fort;  rVSVEL;  ORH;  GADSHILL;  PALSTAFF;  ROCRES- 
VER  f  BRIiWE ;  CATHBRRAL  ARD  CASTbR  |  TOWR-BAUL ;  ttR 
CM>C7DESL^  SHOTRL  ;  SIRGULAR  IRSTITUTIOIT  ;  CRATBAM  ; 
]>OCK-YARD  ;  THE  TOWN  ;  THE  CHURCH  ;  THE  HOSPITAX.; 
BROMPTOX  ;  SHEERNESS  ;  MUTINY,  1798  $  SOOTH  END  ;  LUMINOUS 
APPEARANCE  IN  THE  gALT  WATER  j  CHAIRfNO.,  OF  SIR  ftimrSY 
tlHTH  AT  THE  GENERAL  EJECTION. 

DEAR  FRIEND^ 

?VE  now  descended  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill, 
and  soon  passed  by  the  little  town  of  Erithy  where 
the  East  India  ships  unburthen  themselves  of  part 
of  their  cargo,  that  they  njay  proceed  up  to  I>bn- 
don  with  safety.  Pushing  on  through  Crayford, 
we  quickly  reached  the  town  of  Dartford,  situated 
on  a  river  whence  it  derives  its  naine,,Q»d  remark- 
able for  the  transparency  of  its  waters : — 

Lo !  the  stiU  Dar«;nt,  in  whose  vater«  clear  ,-  ^.    , ;  ' 

Ten  thousand  fishes  play  and  deck  his  pleasant  streaou, 

SPENCER. 


Dartford  boasts  of  nothing  remarkable  to  re« 
commend  it  to  the  notice  of  the  traveller ;  it  lias  a 
market  for  corn  and  other  articles,  and  the  chuvch 
possesses  some  degree  of  antiquity.  Upcm  the 
river  are  no  less  than  five  mills,  one  for  sawing^ 
the  other  for  grinding  com,  one  for  making  paper, 
and  another  for  manufacturing  gun-powder.  A 
paper-mill  standing  not  far  from  the  town,  south* 


wards,  in  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  of  the 
kind  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  erected  by  John 
Spilman,  a  person  of  German  extraction,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  granted  him  a  li- 
cence for  the  sole  gathering  of  all  rags,  &c.  during 
ten  years,  necessary  for  the  making  of  writing- 
paper.  That  this,  however,  was  the  first  mill  in 
England  has  been  questioned,  since  it  is  said  that 
paper  uge4  in  ft  book  printed  so  far  back  as  the 
tear  1494  was  made  by  John  Tate,  jun.  of  Hert- 
,fbrd.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  commodity  is  of  un- 
questionable utility^-being  one  of  t)ie  grand  meana 
by  which  the  blessings  of  knowledge  are  diffused 
among  mankind*  In  one  of  the  cemeteries  belong- 
ing to  the  town  is  an  epits^h  on  a  child  of  three 
ycaw  old^ — 

Wben  the  archangels^  tnimpets  blow. 

And  touts  to  bodies  join, 
What  crowds  wUl  wish  their  stay  below 

Bad  beta  as  short  as  mine  J 

How  fine  a  contrast  do  these  lines  form  to  the 
trash  by  which  places  of  interment  are  generally 
disgraced! 

Seven  miles  further  bring  us  to  Gravesend;  and 
on  the  way  thither  no  place  deserves  particular 
mention,  except  Swainsoombe,  where  William  the 
Ccmqu^ror  met  the  men  of  Kent  covered  with 
boughs,  and  appearing  to  him  like  a  moving  wood! 
Alarmed  at  the  sight,  it  is  said,  he  granted  them 
the  privil^es  which  they  demanded,  amongst 
which  was  that  of  the  Gavelkind,  by  which  the 


landed  property  of  thd  father  is  divided  equally 
atnongst  all  the  sons  of  the  family: — 

Swainscombe  does  point  to  where  the  village  swaia, 
Scar'd  from  her  calm  abode  and  native  plain, 
Chiird  with  unosnal  horror,  heard  from  far 
The  mingled  clamonr  of  the  distant  war ; 
What  time,  with  honest  ind^natipn  fir'd, 
And  rage,  which  sense  of  outrage  had  inspired, 
'Gainst  Norman  host  the  sons  of  Kent  were  led  $ 
'  Kent,  known  for  conquest,  has  for  freedom  bled ; 
Freedom,  invalned  prize !  in  freedom's  cause 
They  sp«m*d  th'  invader's  arbitrary  laws  | 
With  honest  scorn,  too  spirited  to  brook 
The  vile  dishonoors  of  a  slavish  yoke; 
William,  who  saw  them  nigh,  aload  did  cry, 
Kent's  piriirilege  I'll  grant— I'll  not  deny, 
From  this  day  forth,  it  is  my  firm  decree. 
That  oak  shall  be  the  emblem  they  are  free  I  anon. 

Gravesend  is  the  first  port  on  the  river  Thames, 
and  twenty-one  miles  distant  from  London.  Here 
ontward-bound  ships  are  obliged  to  cast  anchor, 
nor  are  suffered  to  proceed  farther  till  examined. 
Hence  a  fine  row  of  shipping  is  often  seen  riding 
before  the  town,  and  produces  on  the  eye  of  the 
stranger  a  pleasing  impression.  The  parishes  of 
Gravesend  and  Milton  are  incorporated,  and  go* 
Vemed  by  a  mayor,  twelve  jurates,  and  twenty- 
four  conunon-council  men.  llie  town  is  small,  Intt 
neat,  the  streets  being  both  paved  and  lighted; 
Mr.  Pocock,  the  bookseller  at  this  place,  has  pub- 
lished its  history,  worth  attention^  The  road  to 
Iftochester  having  been  lately  made  to  pass  through 
&e  town,  is  aii  improvement.  Opposite  to  Graves^ 
end,  on  the  Essex  side^  stands  Hlbury  Fort; 
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where  Queen  Elisabeth  met  her  fiNrces,  and  har« 
rangued  them»  when  the  Spanish  Armada,  in  the 
year  1588,  threatened  a  formidable  invasion.  It 
is  kept  in  tolerable  repair,  and  commands  the  en* 
trance  to  the  river.  I  saw  the  centinel  pacing 
slowly  on  the  platform,  but  the  lateness  of  the 
evening  prevented  my  crossing  thither.  The  sub- 
terraneous tunnel  under  the  bed  of  the  Thames, 
by  which  the  shores  of  Kent  and  Essex  were  to  be 
connected,  has  been  abandoned.  Not  long  ago» 
however,  I  was  amused  by  a  representation  of  this 
tumiel  at  the  exhibition  in  Somerset-house :  it  ap« 
peared  in  its  finished  state— lamps  were  seen  bum*^ 
ing  on  each  side,  and  the  mail  passing  through 
with  rapidity  I 

Another  tunnel  under  the  Thames  has  been  at* 
tempted  at  Kotherhithe,  but  its  completion  is  a 
matter  of  uncertainty. 

Not  &r  from  Gravesend  may  be  seen  the  seat  of 
Charles  Lefebure^  Esq.  vulgarly  styled  the  Orm; 
but  Ormns  is  its  proper  appellation,  from  Ormut 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  gulph.  Tradition, 
indeed,  does  not  preserve  the  name  of  the  indivi- 
dual who  first  built  it;  but  it  is  said,  that  the  gen* 
tleman  having  been  saved  amidst  the  horrors  of 
«htpwreck,  declared  that  where  he  should  land  on 
his  return  home,  he  would  build  a  house^  and  that 
it  should  be  called  Ormus^  in  commemoration  of 
his  deliverance  upon  this  island. 

About  half  WBy  between  Gravesend  and  Ro- 
chester we  met  widi  G<dMUj  where  tradition  says 
Henry,  Prmoe  of  Wales  (son  of  King  Henry  IV.) 
R  2 


and  his  dissolute  associates^  robbed  the  iSandwick 
carriers  and  the  auditors  who  were  carrying  money 
to  his  father's  exchequer.  Few  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  are  more  read  tihaa  the  First  Part  of  Henry 
IV. ;  and  the  tourist  must  feel  pleasure  in  the  recol- 
lection that  here  the  dialogue  took  place  between 
the  Prince  and  Falstafi^  which  excites  our  risibility^ 
Imagination  with  her  magic  wand  consecrates  such 
spots  of  earthy  and  we  approach  them  with  emo- 
tion. A  public-house  in  this  neighbourhood  has  a 
sign  with  Falsta£P  on  the  one  side  and  Henry  on 
the  other;  this  is  a  memorial  cf  the  &ct  already 
noticed. 

With  respect  to  this  hill,  it  has  been  well  re- 
marked, that,  *^  to  persons  of  imagination,  the 
figure  of  the  humourous  knight,  Falstaff,  must  pre- 
sent itself.  They  will  be  apt  to  think  they  hear 
him  facetiously  complaining  of  the  cruel  treatment 
of  the  stony-hearted  villains,  his  c<xnpanions,  in 
removing  his  horse,  and  constraining  a  man  of  his 
bulk  to  rob  on  foot,  to  whom  eight  yards  of  unevoi 
ground  was  threescore  and  ten  miles !  And  when 
they  x^Gollect  Hal's  request  to  Jade,  to  lay  his  ear 
to  the  ground^  to  listen  whether  he  could  distin^ 
guish  the  tread  of  travellers,  they  must,  with  plea* 
sure,  recall  to  mind  the  knight's  droll,  but  appo^te 
question — Have  you  amf  levers  to  lift  me  ap  again  f 
They  will^  in  idea,  be  spectators  of  the  thieves 
robbing  the  true  men,  and  of  the  retaliaticm  made 
upon  the  thieves  by  two  of  their  own  gang,  in  for- 
cibly taking  from  them  their  rich  booty :  and  they 
will  again  enjoy  the  conceit  of  Falstaff  with  his 
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caps  of  limed  sack,  telling  incomprehensible  li^Sy 
in  order  to  cover  his  cowardice — his  long  ren* 
counter  with  the  two  rogues,  in  buckram  suits^ 
growing  up  into  eleven,  all  of  whom  he  peppered 
and  payed,  till  three  misbegotten  knaves,  in  Ken- 
dal green,  (*  for  it  was  so  dark,  Hal,  thou  couldst; 
not  see  thy  hand,')  came  at  his  back,  and  let  drive 
Ht  him.  Thus,  on  the  stage,  in  the  closet,  and. 
upon  the  road,  FalstafTs  adventure  at  Gad'E-hiU 
is  likely  to  be^  according  to  the  prediction  of  the 
poet,^  not  only  an  argument  for  a  week,  laughter 
for  a  month,  but  a  good  Jest  for  ever ! " 

Before  we  enter  Rochester  we  passed  through 
Stroud,  a  place  of  antiquity,  and  then  over  the 
bridge  which  crosses  the  Medway,  a  river  which 
takes  its  rise  in  Surry;  after  its  meanderings  by. 
Tunbridge,  Maidstone,  Rochester  and  Sheemess, 
it  empties  itself  into  the  oceanr* 

The  city  of  Rocliester  is  known  in  the  earlier  re- 
cords of  our  history,  and  many  are  the  stories  told 
of  it«  which  cannot  be  here  detailed.  Its  castle  and 
cathedral,  both  antique  in  their  appearance,  are 
objects  of  curiosity.  The  castle,  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes,^and  Normans,  under* 
went  several  revolutions.  The  .Cathedral  also  has 
suffered  many  changes,  and  abounds  with  monu- 
ments of  respectability.     The  bridge   here  flung 

«  See  my  Excursion  to  Windiory  with  a  sail  down  fA«  MedwtOf 
from  MaidsiOHe  to  Bochester^  and  from  Rochester  to  the  Nore,  t<^ 
open  the  oyster  beds,  July  1811.  It  contains  an  account  of  the 
dreadful  accident  at  the  bridge  in  September,  1816,  when  fif(eeA 
iadividuala  were  consigned  to  irremediable  destruction. 
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over  the  Medway  is  large  and  handsome,  being 
560  feet  in  length,  with  eleven  arches,  of  whi^ 
the  greatest  is  forty  figet  in  width.  It  has  been  re- 
cently improved,  and  does  credit  to  the  veneraUe 
city  of  Rochester.  The  inconvenience  arising  from 
passing  rivers  must  have  been  great  in  the  early 
stages  of  society.  Bridges  are  structures  of  in-* 
conceivable  utility.  In  Ireland,  it  is  said,  a  cus« 
tom  prevailed,  that  persons  in  pasang  an  ancient 
bridge  pulled  off  their  hats,  and  prayed  for  the 
builder's  soul !  This,  indeed,  savours  of  super- 
stition. But  it  is  proper  that  the  authors  of  all 
public  Avorks  should  be  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance by  posterity.  The  town-hall  is  a  handsome 
brick  structure,  built  in  1687 ;  here  are  many  good 
p<»rtraits  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller;  and  within  the 
walls,  not  only  do  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  aMer- 
.men,  transact  their  public  business,  but  the  judges 
have  held  the  assizes  for  the  county. — Farther  on, 
in  the  same  street,  we  met  with  the  clock-house, 
built  in  1686,  by  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel ;  his  arms 
are  over  the  dial.  I  never  contemplate  the  name 
of  this  admiral  without  emotions  of  sorrow.  He 
had  risen,  by  his  merit,  from  a  mean  situation  to 
a  distinguished  degree  of  favor  both  with  his  king 
and  with  his  country.  His  heroic  acts,  during  the 
reigns  of  William  and  Anne,  resounded  through 
the  British  dominions.  But,  alas  !  returning  home 
with  his  fleet  in  the  year  1705,  they  struck  on  the  - 
Scilly  Isles,  when  he,  and  multitudes  of  his  brave 
men,  perished.  The  next  day  some  fishermen 
picked  him  up;  and^  having  stolen  a  valuable  erne- 
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raid  ring  &om  off  bk  fingor,  stripped  and  buried 
Kim*  The  ring  haviog  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
body^  .which  was  shockingly  mutilated,  it  was  con* 
?eyed  to  Portsmouth,  and  thence  transGarred  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  monument  was 
raised  to  his  memory:— 

"  Ab !  human  life,  how  transient  and  how  vain  I 
How  thy  wide  sorrow  circumscribes  thy  joy  : 

A  Bttony  island  in  a  stormy  main : 
A  specfc  of  axore  ia  a  cloudy  sky  1 " 

There  is  a  structure  in  the  principal  street  oS 
this  city,  remarkable  for  the  following  inscriptions 

<<  Hicbard  Waits,  Esq.  by  his  wlU,  dated  22d  of  August,  1579, 
founded  this  charity  for  sick  poor  traTellen,  who,  not  being 
roguet  or  procton^  may  receive  gratis,  for  one  night  only, 
lodging,  entertainment,  and  foar  pence  each.  In  testimony  of 
hu  maoiicencc,  in  kononr  of  his  memory,  and  a^  an  induce- 
meni  to  hit  example,  Hathaniel  Wood,  Esq.  the  present  Mayor, 
has  caused  this  stone  gratefully  to  be  renewed  and  inscribed, 

A.  D.  inn.*' 

The  patting  of  proctors  or  lazuyers  with  rogues 
has  been  the  subject  of  conversation.  Some  per*- 
•ons,  &Yourable  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  law,  deem 
it  an  insult,  but  others  are  of  opinion  (hat  theur 
exorbitant  charges  entide  them  to  a  place  in  such 
CK^mpany*  It  has  also  been  conjectured  that  Mr* 
Watts  had  suffered  by  their  chicanery,  and  had 
taken  this  mode  of  gratifying  his  resentment*. 
Justice,  however,  requires  it  to  be  observed,  diat 
the  term  proctor  is  not  exclusively  appliicable  to 
lawyers — for  it  appears,  from  a  passage  in  Strype's 
Annals,   that  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
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there  were  a  set  of  men  called  by  the  name  <^ 
proctorSy  who,  by  begging  briefs,  collected  moneys 
and  were  a  kind  of  vagrants*  This  rescues  the 
profession  from  the  imputation  of  roguery,  though 
the  common  reader  of  the  inscription  will  be  in- 
clined to  cherish  this  degrading  sentiment. 

A  long  row  of  buildings,  on  a  gentle  emineno^ 
called  the  Bank,  connects  Chatham  with  Rochester^- 
Here  from  the  house  of  a  friend,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Chilley  (by  whom  I  was  kindly  entertained  during 
my  stay),  opens  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  river 
Medway,  with  its  shipping.  On  the  left  rises  the 
hoary  spire  of  Rochester  cathedral,  and  the  Castle, 
with  its  battered  fragments;  whilst  to  the  right 
Chatham  appears  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  pre- 
senting to  the  eye  his  Majesty's  dock-yard,  with  it* 
immense  store-houses,  containing  articles  of  every 
kind,  both  for  the  naval  and  military  departments. 
Above  them  a  fort  lifts  its  head,  and  crowns  the 
top  of  the  hill,  bidding  defiance  to  the  surrounding 
country.  To  this  eminence  I  one  evening  took  a 
walk,  in  company  with  my  friend,  and  was  de- 
lighted with  the  prospect  which  offered  itself  to 
the  eye  from  every  part  of  the  horizon.  Here  I 
saw  a  regiment  of  the  Guards  just  encamped — 
all  fine  looking  young  men;  their  tents  were  neat: 
at  the  sound  of  the  bugle-horn  they  appeared  in 
their  respective  ranks.  They  were  stationed  on 
this  spot,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  repelling 
the  enemy  in  oases  of  invasion,  but  that  they  might 
at  a  moment's  notice  embark  fox  any  part  of  the 
Vrorld.* 
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The  Dotk-yard  here  is  both  spaci6uB  and  con-' 
"venient ;  the  Commissioners  and  the  other  offieers 
have  elegant  habitations.  Though  an  immense 
quantity  of  stores  are  deposited  in  magazines,  yet 
they  are  so  arranged,  that  on  any  emergency  they 
may  be  obtained  without  confusion.  In  this  yar<^ 
during  the  late  war,  upwards  of  2000  men  found 
employment 

The  town  of  Chatham  Hself  is  narrow  and 
dirty,  though  since  the  late  terrible  fire,  about  two 
years  ago,  some  parts  of  it  are  improved. — The 
chest  of  Chatham  was  instituted  in  1558,  when  the 
seamen  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  agreed  to  allow 
a  certain  part  of  their  pay  towards  those  who  had 
been  wounded  in  destroying  the  Spanish  Armada«^ 
Being  the  dep6t  for  recruits,  it  is  said  that  some 
thousands  of  pounds  were  expended  annually  here, 
which  must  have  proved  a  source  of  emolument 
to  the  trading  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Their  late 
removal  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  occasioned  by^ 
their  desertion  at  this  place^  often  secreting  them* 
selves  on  the  river  Medway,  and  often  escaping 
to  London,  where  they  were  soon  lost  in  the  inii- 
mensity  of  its  population.  There  are  some  good 
inns  at  Chatham;  but  the  Mitre  Inn  is  parti- 
cularly distinguished  for  the  neatness  of  its  appear- 
ance,  and  the  pleasantness  of  its  accommodations. 
Chatham  church,  on  the  side  of  the  hill  near  the 
barracks^  was  rebuilt  with  brick  in  1788;  it  con- 
tains monmnents  raised  to  the  memory  of  officers 
who  died  in  the  service  of  their  country.  la 
December,  1772,  as  the  grave-digger  was  opemng 
r5 
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«  grsre  near  the  communion  table  he  foimd  a 
hand  entire  (except  the  fore  finger),  the  flesh, 
smewBy  nails,  and  veins,  likethoseof  a  living  per- 
son, amd  grasping  the  handle  of  a  daggei*,  whieh^ 
it  is  thought,  preserved  it. — The  village  of  Bromp- 
ton  rises  behind  the  church.  To  the  right  hand, 
im  an  ascent,  when  passing  through  the  town  of 
Chatham,  stands  the  Greneral  Baptist  meeting,  a 
neat  place  of  worship,  recently  built;  and  in  the 
ground  close  to  it  are  deposited  the  remains  of 
some  respectable  families^  on  one  of  whose  tombs 
is  the  following  inscription : 

*<  In  a  TaoU  under  this  tomb  lies  interred  the  body  of  Joseph 
liODgley,  Esq.  He  was  bom  Jnne^  1T05,  in  Cbatham.—Ue 
dlied  there  Joly  20,  1788,  after  a  long  and  innoeeot  lilte,  is 

.  which  he  had  assisted  many^  offended  few,  and  by  the  blessi% 
of  Providence  on  his  honest  industry  had  raised  the  fortune  of 
the  family.  His  son,  John  Longley,  Esq.  of  Satis,  grateful 
for  that  fortune,  but  more  for  a  liberal  and  excellent  cdaca* 
"tion,  obeyed  his  injuBCtloBs  by  erecting  this  i 


Here  is  an  hospital  for  poor  mariners  and  ship- 
wrights, founded  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  1592* 
He  was  a  seafaring  man  in  the  early  part  dF  life, 
and  the  riches  he  amassed  were  thus  appropriated 
to  the  purposes  of  charity.  He  was  the  first  En^ 
lishman  that  engaged  in  the  horrid  traffic  c^ 
human  flesh,  now  happily  abolished.  It  is  also 
said  of  him,  that,  having  procured  the  Jirst  pota- 
toes for  ship  provisions  from  the  inhabitants  of 
"Santa  Fe,  in  New  SpaJn,  South  America,  he  in* 
troduced  that  meful  root  into  Ireland,  whence  it 
las  been  propagated  tbrou^  every  other  part  of 
the  globe* 
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From  the  siiiiiimt  of  the  hill  aboiw  Brwnpiany 
SaBERVESS  may  be  discerned  at  the  distance  of 
e]ght<3en  miles;  it  was  built  to  defend  the  Medway^ 
after  the  Dutch  had,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  burnt  our  shipping  in  the  Medway.  It  is 
a  flourishing  place,  and  has  a  deep  well^  whence 
water  is  drawn  up  after  a  curious  manner.  The 
N<N*e,  immediately  opposite  the  fort  of  l^heemess, 
generally  exhibits  a  vast  quantity  €^  shipping. 
This  was  the  scene  of  the  unhapj^  mutiny  m  17979 
which  agitated  the  nation,  but  which  terminated 
in  the  eifiecution  of  Richard  Parker,  and  several 
of  the  insurgents.  Since  that  period  maritime 
afiaiN  at  this  place  have  gcme  on  with  their  ac*^ 
customed  regularity.* 

On  my  return  by  water  from  Sheemess  to 
Chatham,  after  sun-set,  we  were  amused  with 
luminotis  appearanees  in  the  wake  of  the  vessel 
which  struck  the  eye  with  a  vivid  sensation  of 
bseaaty  1  Upon  inquiry  I  found  the  eeafaring  men 
weil  acquainted  with  the  phenomenon;  and  flings 
iog  out  a  rope  into  the  water,  according  to  their 
direction,  a  similar  light  was  produced.  The  sailors 
attempted  not  its  solution ;  but  chemists  have  ex- 
ercised thar  ingenuity  in  its  explication.  They 
suppose  it  to  arise  from  phosphoric  matter,  emitteA 
rither  from  smaU  insects,  or  from  the  substance  of 
animals  in  a  state  of  putridity.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  water  exhibits  a  luminous  appearance  imme* 

•  See  the  Eseeuiion  of  Farkbr  at  full  length  in  the  Bxcurrian 
f»  Windsor^  &c. 
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diately  on  its  agitation.  See  a  curious  Dissertaiiorr 
on  the  subject,  read  before  the  Natural  Historj^ 
Society  erf  *  Edinburgh^  December,  1796,  in 
Skrimshire*s  Essays  on  Ghemistry, 

During  my  stay  at  Rochester,  being  the  time  of 
the  general  election,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  the  Hero  of  Acre^  who  had 
been  that  day  chosen  member  for  Rochester^ 
chaired  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude !; 
Harassed  by  the  fatigues  he  had  undergone  on 
this  occasion,  and  covered  with  dust,  he  exhibited 
none  of  those  traits  of  the  dauntless  warrior,  ever 
ready  for  the  defence  of  his  country*  Little  would 
a  stranger  have  thpi^t  that  this  individual,  of  so 
unmartial  an  appearance^  had  repelled  successfully 
the  Emperor  of  France  in  his  progress  towards 
the  conquest  of  the  world.  I  followed  him  to  the 
inn ;  the  concluding  words  of  his  address  to  the 
populace  still  vibrated  in  my  ears»  and  are  worthy 
of  remembrance^— -^  Britons  imted-^may  defy 
every  foe^  your  Constitution;  is»  of  all  constitutions^ 
the  most  favourable  to  practical  liberty-*be  only 
trzw  to  your  Country  !" 

Sir  Sidney  having  recently  ccmducted  the  King 
of  Portugal  to  the  Brazils,  his  Majesty  made  hJun 
a  present  ctf  an  estate,  when  he  noUy  liberated 
the  slaves  Upon  it  I  Humanity  is  the  concomitant 
of  true  bravery. 

lam.  Sir, 

Yours,  &C,. 
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CHATHAV  nU.;  61UJNflH4M;  RMNHAM ;  MILTOlf  OTtTSM  | 
THEIR  BISTORT  $  8ITTI1IGB017RN  ;  CURIOUS  ADTERTISBMENT  | 
THEOBALD,  EDITOR  OF  SHAKESPEARE  ;  PAYERSHAM  ;  FTS  POWDER 
HllUr;  mvEHTlOH  OF  GUNPOWDER  ;  ITS  POWERS,  AND  EFFECTS  | 
XZTRACn  COHCERNING  ITS  ORIGIN,  FROlt  MILTON,  ARIOST<r, 
AND  gPKRCER  $  ARREST  OF  JAMES  THE  SECOND  ;  ILLUITRlOOft 
TISITOBS  ;  FATERSHAM  ABBEY  ;  BOUGBTON-HHX  ;  HARBU^ 
DOWN  ;  BECXBT^B  SLIPPER  I  SIR  THOMAS  MORE's  SKVLL  y  CAN* 
VERHVrRT, 

Mr  DEAR  FRIEND^ 

Ascending  the  hm  from  Chatham,  on  the 
road  to  Canterbary,  we  enjoy  a  view  of  the  country. 
On  every  side  objects  present  themselves  to  our 
attention.  HiHs  and  dales,  orchards  and  gardens, 
churches  and  farm-houses,  with  the  meanderings 
of  the  Medway,  crowd  upon  the  eye,  and  deKght 
the  imagination.  We  now  diiscem  this  beautiful 
river  winding  down  with  its  serpentine  evolutions 
to  Sheemess,  where  it  is  soon  lost  in  the  Gernlaii^ 
ocean:— 

Then  fair  Medvoay^  that,  with  wanton  pride,. 

Forms  silver  mazes  with  her  crooked  tide  !  blackjiore. 

^ips  of  4;he  fiiBt  rate  ai^  built  on  its  banks; 
end,  gHding  along  hs  bosom,  present  a  scene  6£ 
grandeur  and  majesty* 

We  soon  passed  through  the  little  village  of 
Rainham ;  its  church  is  remarkable  for  some  an- 
cient monuments^  particularly  an  el^ant  marble 
Btatue  of  Nicholas  Tufton,  Earl  of  Thaiiet.  Under 
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one  of  the  chapels  is  a  vault  belonging  to  that 
&niily. 

A  few  miles  onward  we  reached  Milton  and  Sit- 
tmgboum ;  the  foraier  on  the  left,  and  the  latter 
in  the  road,  but  both  entitled  to  a  distinct  mention. 

Milton  is  a  place  of  antiquity,  situated  at  the 
head  of  a  creek  that  runs  into  the  Swde,  which 
fi^arates  the  Isle  of  Sheppy  from  the  German 
ocean.  Ilie  church  is  neat;  and  the  town  is 
governed  by  a  port  reeve,  chosen  on  St.  James's- 
day.  Here  is  an  Oyster-Jishery ;  and  its  produc- 
tions are  much  esteemed  in  London.  As  the  oyster 
is  a  curious  and  nutritive  kind  of  fish^  a  few  par- 
ticulars may  be  detailed  respecting  it.  This  deli* 
cious  sea-fishy  it  has  been,  remarked,  occupies  in 
the  scale  of  nature  a  degree  the  most  remote  from 
perfection;  destitute  of  defensive  weapons,  and 
progressive  motion,  without  art  or  industry,  it 
is  reduced  to  mere  vegetation  in  perpetual  im* 
prisonment,  though  it  every  day  appears  to.  enjoy 
the  element  necessary  to  its  preservation.* 

Sittingbcum  is  a  post-town,  consisting  x)f  one 
long  street,  with  excellent  inns.  Being  the  great 
road  from  London  to  Dover,  the  landlords  are  not 
wanting  of  employ.  A  singular  mode  of  adver- 
ti^ng  the  Bed  Lum  Ian,  in  one  of  the  provincial 
papery  was  had  recourse  to  some  years  ago ;  I  wa9 
fevoured  with  a  copy  of  it,  by  my  friend)  Mr.  C.  at 
Socb?ftter,  whp  had  kept  it  by  him  9»  a  curiosity  r-^ 

♦  Having  given  the  history  of  Oysters  in  ray  Sail  doum  the 
JMedbi^aAsiezed  to  my  Exeunion  to  fFindsoTy  I  tay  not  9  word 
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<^  Red  Lian  Inn,  Sitdngbourn^ 

<' William  Whitaker  having  taken  the  above 
house,  most  respectfully  solicits  the  custom  and 
support  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  &c. 
.  ><  The  antiquity  of  the  above  inn,  and  respect- 
able character  which  it  has  in  history,  are  recorded 
asunder:—*- 

*^  SiTTiNGBOURN,  in  Kent,  is  a  consideraUe 
thoroughfare  on  the  Dover  road,  where  there  are 
several  good  inns,  particularly  the  Reb  Lton; 
'which  is  ranarkable  for  an  entertainment  made  by 
Mr.  John  Norwood,  for  King  Henry  the  Fifth, 
as  he  retnnied  from  the  battle  of  Agxncourt  in 
France,  in  the  year  1415,  the  whole  amounting 
to  no  more  than  nine  shilling  and  nine-pence;  wine 
being,  at  that  time,  only  one  penny  a  pint,  and 
all  other  things  prc^ortionably  cheap  ! 

/•  P.  S.  The  same  charact^,  in  a  like  prc^or* 
tionate  degree,  W.  Whitaker  hopes  to  obtain, 
■by  his  moderate  charges  at  the  present  time.** 

Sittingboum  gave  birth  to  Lewis  Theobald,  the 
s<m  of  an  attc»*ney«  He  is  remembered  for  \m 
^tion  of  Shakspeare,  and  his  contest  with  Pope, 
from  whom  he  received  sarcastic  treatment  In 
the  year  1720  he  brought  out  a  tragedy,  called  the 
Double  Falsehood^  parts  of  whidi  he  ascribed  16 
the  pen  of  Shakespeare.  ITiis  circumstance,  how- 
ever, was  disputed.  It  was  afterwards  proved^  by 
Dr.  Farmer,  that  the  immortal  bafd  had  no  couh 
cem  with  this  production* 

Quhting  l^ittingboum,  imd  travelMng  ^imafd» 
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seven  miles,  we  perceived  the  towii  of  Faversham 
on  the  left  hand,  a  little  way  from  the  road;  it 
consists  of  four  long  streets,  and  has  about  2^000 
inhabitants.  It  is  of  antiquitj^;  several  Roman 
urns  and  medals  having  been  dug  up  in  its  vicinity. 
The  church  is  neat,  and  its  steeple  forms  an  em- 
bellishment in  the  landscape  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  town  stands  on  an  arm  of  the  Swale, 
and  in  its  neighbourhood  are  many  powder-mills 
belonging  to  government.  In  1767,  in  1781,  and 
in  1793,  some  of  these  toiHs  blew  up,  with  tre- 
mendous explosions.  Numerous  lives  were  lost; 
and  many  buildings  were  damaged.  One  would 
imagine  that  few  would  engage  in  such  a  hazard- 
ous mode  of  livelihood ;  but  light  labour,  and  con- 
stant pay,  are  found  to  be  sufficient  inducements. 
With  respect  to  the  composition  of  gunpowder,  if 
we  suppose  it  to  be  divided  into  a  hundred  parts — 
seventy-five  parts  consist  of  nitre,  fifteen  of  char- 
coal, and  ten  of  sulphur.  These  ingredients  are 
blended  together,  by  long  pounding  in  wooden 
mortars,  with  wooden  pestles,  and  a  small  quan^ 
tity  of  water.  The  mixture  is  then  formed  into  a 
stiff  paste,  which  being  forced  through  wire  sieves, 
is  broken  into  small  grains,  or  becomes  granukUecL 
These  grains,  being  then  shaken,  or  rolled  in  a 
barrel  with  some  powder  black  lead,  are  rounded 
by  the  friction,  and  are  glazed  by  the  powder  of 
the  lead.  Itfr  force  and  explosion,  when  set  on 
fire,  are  occasioned  by  the  expansion  of  the  elastic 
aerial  matter  which  it  contains.     Gunpowder  is 

e 
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said  to  have  been  accidentally  found  out  by 
Schwartz,  a  German  monk,  at  Mentz,  in  the  year 
1330 — ^pounding  the  materials  in  a  mortar,  a 
spark  of  fire  fell  in^  it— an  explosion  took  place, 
and  the  mortar  was  thrown  to  some  distance. 
Hence  some  kind  of  cannon  are  still  called  mw-' 
tars  ;  probably  with  a  reference  to  its  original  in- 
vention. The  discovery  of  gunpowder  has  changed 
the  military  system  of  nations;  and,  though 
awfally  destructive,  yet  it  appears  to  have  dimi- 
Bished  the  slaughter  in  war,  by  repressing,  in 
some  degree,  the  rancour  which  actuates  combat* 
ants  fighting  hand  to  hand.  A  singular  para- 
graph respecting  the«  powers  of  gunpower  occurs- 
in  the  Essay  on  War,  by  Mr.  N.  Bloomfield. 

It  is  however  remarkable,  that  the  poets  ascribe 
the  discovery  of  gunpowder  to  the  Devil,  who  is 
thought  to  be  the  first  author  of  such  an  invent 
tion !  Speaking  of  its  materials,  Milton,  in  his 
Paradise  Lost^  makes  one  of  the  infemals  to  ex« 
claim— 

Th9U  in  their  dark  natWity  the  deep, 

Shall  yield  us  pregnant  with  infernal  flame. 

Which  into  hollow  engines  long  and  round. 

Thick  ramm'd ;  at  th'  other  bore  with  touch  of  fire^ 

Dilated  and  infuriate,  shall  sehd  forth 

From  far  with  thundering  noise  among  onr  foci 

Such  implements  of  mischief,,  as  sliall  dash 

To  pieces  and  o*erwhelm  whatever  stands 

Adverse  ;  that,  they  shall  fear  we  have  disarm*d 

The  thnnderer  of  hfs  only  dreaded  bolt  t 

Ariosto,  in  his  Orlaiido  Furiosoy  has  these  lines 
of  simitar  import — 
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All  clos'd  save  a  little  hole  behiad^ 
Whereat  oo  sooner  taken  is  the  flame» 
The  ballet  flies  with  sach  a  farious  wind 
As  the'  frMB  clouds  a  bolt  of  thunder  came ; 
AjmI  whatever  in  the  way  It  flBd» 
It  burns,  its  breaks,  it  tean,  aad  spoils  the 
No  doubt  some  fiend  of  hell  or  dev'lish  wight, 
Devised  it  to  do  mankind  a  spite  t 

Permit  me  just  to  add  a  stanza  from  Spencer's 
Fairy  Queen^  to  the  same  purpose;  the  coinci* 
dence  between  these  three  poets  is  impressive : 

As  when  that  devilish  engine  wrought 
In  deepest  hell,  and  fram'd  by  furies*  skill, 
With  winded  nitre  and  quick  sulphur  fraught 
And  remm*d  with  bullet  round,  ordain*d  to  klUl 

That  such  an  article  should  be  attributed  ta 
such  an  origin,  cannot  be  matter  of  astonishment 
to  a  mind  tinctured  with  humanity*  It  is  a  shock- 
ing reflection  that  creatures  ordained  by  the  dic- 
tates of  reason,  and  enjoined  by  the  precepts  of 
Revelation,  to  lie  together  in  amity,  should  study 
each  other's  destruction.  The  pages  of  history  are 
stained  with  blood.  War  is  at  once  both  the 
curse  and  disgrace  of  mankind  ! 

An  ^vent  happened  at  Faversham,  December, 
1688,  of  a  singular  kind.  This  was  the  detention 
of  the  unfortunate  James  the  Second,  who  had 
embarked  here  for  France.  It  is  mentioned  in 
all  the  Histories  of  England.  But  a  curious  ac- 
count of  the  event  shall  be  here  given,  drawn  up 
by  Captain  Richard  Marsh,  of  this  town,  an  eye- 
witness of  the  transaction :—»"  The  nation  was 
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already  in  a  ferment,  and  every  one  upon  his 
guard  to  secure  suspicious  persons,  especially 
strangers;  at  which  time  the  Faversbam  sailors 
observing  a  vessel,  about  thirty  tons  burthen,  lying 
at  Shellness,  to  take  in  ballast,  resolved  to  go  on 
board  of  her;  accordingly,  they  went  in  the 
evening  with  three  smacks,  and  about  forty  men, 
and  three  files  of  musketeers,  and  in  the  cabin  of 
it  they  seized  three  persons  of  quality,  of  whom 
they  knew  only  Sir  Edward  Hales*  From  them 
they  took  three  hundred  guineas,  and  two  gold 
medals,  and  brought  them  all  three  on  shore,  be-^ 
yond  Ore,  on  Wednesday,  December  12,  1688, 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  where  they  were 
met  by  a  coach  and  about  twenty  gentlemen  of  the 
town  on  horseback,  and  brought  to  the  Queen's 
Arms  at  Faversham.  Here  Captain  Marsh,  seeing 
ihe  King  coming  out  of  the  coach,  and  knowing 
his  person,  told  them,  to  their  no  small  surprise, 
that  they  had  taken  the  King  prisoner— -upon 
which  the  gentlemen  owned  him  for  their  so* 
vereign.  Then  the  King  ordered  the  money  taken 
from  him  to  be  distributed  among  them  that  took 
him,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Winchelsea  to 
come  to  him,  who  arrived  fircMn  Canterbury  that 
night ;  at  which  the  King  was  greatly  rgoiced,  as 
having  one  with  him  who  knew  how  to  respect  his 
person,  and  awe  the  rabble  and  the  sailors,  who  had 
Cfurried  themselves  very  brutishly  and  indecently 
towards  him.  He  desired,  very  much,  the  gen- 
tlemen to  convey  him  away  at  night,  in  the  cus* 
tpm4iouse  boat,  and  pressed  it  on  then:  conscience ; 
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for  if  die  Prince  of  Orange  should  take  away  his^ 
l|fi^  his  blood  would  be  required  at  their  faandsr 
But  they  would  by  no  means  admit  of  this,  saying 
they  must  be  accountable  for  him  to  the  prince, 
and  it  would  be  the  means  of  laying  the  nation 
in  blood.  After  this  he  was  carried  to  the  mayor's 
I^ouse;  he  continued  under  a  strong  guard  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  until  Saturday  morning  ten 
o'clock.  The  King,  having  during  that  time  sent 
to  the  lords  of  the  council,  acquainting  them 
that  the  mob  bad  possessed  themselves  of  his 
money  and  necessaries,  and  desiring  them  to  sup- 
ply him  with  more,  upon  which  the  Earls  of  Fa-* 
versham,  Hilsborough,  Middleton,  and  Yarmouth, 
with  about  120  horse-guards,  beside  some  sumpter 
horses,  &c»  and  coaches,  were  sent  him.  They 
were  ordered,  if  possible,  to  persuade  the  King  to 
return  to  Whitehall,  but  not  to  put  any  restraint 
upon  his  person,  if  he  chose  to  go  beyond  the  sea. 
The  lords  came  to  Sittingbourn  on  Friday 
evening,  but  were  met  by  Sir  Basil  Dixwell,  who 
commanded  the  horse-guards  in  town,  under  the 
£arl  of  Winchelsea, '  with  some  other  persons  of 
quality,  and  persuaded  the  lords  to  leave  the 
guards  at  Sittingbourn,  and  they  would  conduct 
his  Majesty  there  the  next  morning,  which  was 
done,  with  much  order  and  satisfaction  both  to 
the  King  and  the  people.  The  King  lay  that 
night  at  Rochester,  and  went  the  next  day  to 
Whitehall.  Sir  Edward  Hales,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Popish  prisoners,  were  kept  in  the  court-hali, 
only  Sr  Edward  Hale^  was  removed  to  Maid- 
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stone  gaol  within  a  few  hours  after  the  King's  de- 
parture. There  were  about  ten  Popish  priests 
and  others,  and  three  Protestants,  who  remained 
prisoners  at  Faversham,  under  a  strong  guards 
until  December  SO,  when  some  were  conducted 
to  the  Tower,  others  to  Newgate,  and  some  wew 
released." 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  this  infatuated 
monarch,  some  little  time  afterwards,  came  back 
to  Rochester,  where,  after  Jiaving  lingered  a  few 
days,  iie  embarked  on  board  of  a  frigate,  which  - 
landed  bim  safe  at  Ambleteuse,  in  Picardy«  This 
quitting  of  the  kingdom  is  usually  termed  the  al* 
dkatibn  of  James  j  the  throne  being  thus  vacant^ 
William  and  Maiy  were  appointed  to  fill  it  up^  a 
circumstance  truly  glorious;  for  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  now 
placed  on  a  permanent  fouxH^tion.  May  they  be 
perpetuated  with  every  requisite  Improvement  to 
latest  posterity ! 

Nor  should  we  forget  to  mention,  that  Faver-^ 
sham  has  been  in  early  times  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  august  visitors.  Mary,  widow  of 
Lewis  the  Twelfth,  Kmg  of  France,  and  sister  to 
Henry  the  Eighth,  rested  here  1515,  on  her  re~ 
turn  from  the  continent — King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
in  1522,  passed  through  with  the  Emperor  and  a 
numerous  train  of  nobles  ;  and  in  1545  he  rested 
here  on  his  journey  to  the  sicjge  of  BuUein. — King 
Philip  and  Queen  Mary  passed  through  in  1557* 
—Queen  Elizabeth  slept  two  nights  in  the  town, 
J573|  and  finally,  Charles  the  Second  visited  it 
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in  1660,  and  dined  with  the  mayor  on  his  resto- 
ration. 

Faversham  jibbey  was  once  a  &mous  building, 
wafting  its  blessings  and  curses  far  and  wide,  ac- 
cording to  the  characters  of  the  individuals  con- 
cerned with  these  sons  of  superstition  and  folly. 
A  few  walls  now  remain ;  their  examination  may 
gratify  the  lover  of  antiquity. 

Leaving  Faversham,  we  soon  ascended  Bough* 
irnir-HUl,  from  the  summit  of  which  the  fertility  of 
Kent  is  seen  to  advantage  !  The  isle  of  Sheppy, 
with  the  ships  at  the  Nore,  are  beheld  on  one  side, 
whilst  the  country  through  which  you  have  jour* 
neyed  in  the  way  from  Chatham,  with  the  town  of 
Faversham,  and  its  white  spire,  lies  extended 
before  you: — 

The  spacious  vale  with  flowers 

O'enpread,  and  copious  herbage,  pleases  at  once 

The  sight,  and  offers  to  the  ready  hand 

Spontaneous  beauty  ripening  in  the  Sun  J     biutankia. 

Descending  the  hill  we  meet  with  the  village  of 
Harhledown^  noted  for  the  salubrity  of  its  air,  and 
the  pleasantness  of  its  situation.  Here  is  an 
hospital,  built  and  endowed  by  Archbishop  Lan- 
franc,  1084,  which  once  contained  a  precious  relic, 
Called  St.  Thomas  Becket's  slipper,  mentioned  by 
Erasmus  as  the  upper  leather  of  an  old  shoe^ 
adorned  with  crystals  set  in  copper !  The  pil- 
grims, who  were  on  their  way  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thomas,  at  Canterbury,  used  to  stop  here,  and 
kiss  this  bauble,  deeming  it  a  preparation  for  their 
solemn  approach  to  the  tomb.  Nor  is  this  the 
5 
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imfy  old  shoe  which  has  beai  held  in  veneration. 
Boswell,  speaking  of  the  escape  of  the  Pretender, 
in  1746)  after  the  battle  of  Cnlloden,  tells  us  the 
following  anecdote : — "  The  wanderer's  shoes  being 
very  bad,  Kingsburg  (a  friend)  provided  him  with 
a  new  pair,  and  taking  up  the  old  ones,  said,  I 
will  faithfully  keep  them  till  you  are  settled  at  St 
James's.  I  will  then  introduce  myself  by  shaking 
them  at  yoa,  to  put  you  in  mind  of  your  night's 
entertainment  and  protection  under  my  roof:  he 
smiled,  and  said,  Be  as  good  as  your  u/or(2— Kings* 
burg  kept  the  shoes  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  after 
his  death  a  Jacobite  gentleman  gaye  twenty  guiiSeas 
for  them."  These  shoes  ou^t  to  have  been  hAi 
up  along  with  the  slipper  of  Becket,  as  a  valuable 
bequest  to  mankind. 

We  were  now  so  far  advanced  toward  the  end 
of  our  journey,  that  we  had,  in  full  view,  the 
Cathedral  church  of  Canterbury  rearing  aloft  its 
towers  with  archiepiscopal  dignity.  Indeed,  hav- 
ing passed  the  church  of  St.  Dunstan,  we  soon 
alighted  in  the  ancient  and  metropolitan  city  of 
Canterbury. 

I  shall  close  this  letter  with  remarking,  that  a 
scull  used  to  be  preserved  in  St.  Dunstan's  church, 
said  to  be  that  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  be- 
headed on  Tower-Hill,  July  5th,  1545.  It  was 
kept  in  a  niche  of  the  wall,  inclosed  by  an  iron 
gate;  though  it  is  reported  that  his  favourite 
daughter,  Mrs.  Margaret  Roper,  was,  according 
to  her  desire,  buried  with  it  in  her  arms !  Sir 
Thomas,  who  had  been  Lord  High  Chancellor 
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of  England,  was  a  singular  character :  and  Ad** 
dison  well  observes,  respecting  the  magnanimity 
with  which  he  behaved  on  the  scaffold,  <<that 
what  was  only  philosophy  in  this  extraordinary 
man,  would  be  frensy  in  one  who  does  not  re- 
semble him,  as  well  in  the  cheerfulness  of  his 
temper  as  in  the  sanctity  of  his  life  P 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 


P.  S.  In  ihe  Life  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Lcmdajfj 
«rritlen  by  himself,  the  illustrious  Pi'elate  mentions 
that  his  improvement  in  the  article  of  gimpowder 
saves  the  nation  50,000^  per  annum,  for  which  he 
^as  complimented  by  his  Majesty  at  the  Levee, 
smd  on  account  of  whidi  he  ought  to  have  received 
g^distrnguished  i-eward. 
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LETTER  IV. 

CANtBRBURT;  STORY  OP  ST.  DUJfSTAN ;  ANTf^DITT  OP  TUB 
CITY)  CBCCQUBR  INN;  TWO  BAKE 8 ;  DCW6BLL;  CATHEDRAL; 
SHRINK  OP  ST.  THOMAS  A  BECKET  $  CANTERBI7RY  TALB8 ;  MO- 
NUMENT OP  THE  CATHEDRAL  ;  ITS  PONT|  TILLOT80N  ;  EXTENT 
OP  THE  DIOCESE  OP  CANTERBURY ;  ST.  MARTINIS  CBURCH  ; 
RUINS  OP  AUGUSTINE  ABBEY ;  HOPS  ;  THEIR  HI8TORT  AND 
CUBTIYATION  ;  BARTON  MILLS  ;  STURRY  ;  ITS  RURAL  SITUATION  ; 
ENGRAVINGS  PROM  TITIAN  ;   SOCIAL  VISIT  TO  HEARN«  BAY. 

MV  DEAR  YOUIfG  FRIEND, 

Canterbury  is  situated  on  the  mer  Stour; 
And  being  spread  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
ground,  contains  a  great  number  of  inhabitants. 
Some  pretend  to  insinuate  that  the  place  existed 
900  years  before  Christ.  Its  antiquity,  indeed, 
is  so  great,  that  we  cannot  ascertain  the  precise 
period  of  its  commencement.  :  In  CkoUerburtf 
there  axe  fourieen  parish  churches,  beside  the 
cathedral,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  appearance 
of  the  city.  The  parish  of  St.  Dunstan  is  called 
after  Dunstan  the  famous  Saint,  and  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  died  A.  D.  988,  and  con^ 
ceming  whom  the  monks  gravely  tdl  the  follow- 
ing story : — Dumtan  losing  favour  with  the  king^ 
retired  to  a  little  cell,  built  against  the  church 
wall  of  Glastonbury.  Here  he  amused  himself 
with  forging  useful  things  in  brass  and  iron.  One 
evening,  working  very  busily  at  his  forge,  the 
Devil,  in  the  ^pearance  of  a  man,  thrust,  hii 
head  in  at  the  window  of  his  cell,  and  asked  him 
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to  make  something  or  other  for  him.  Dunstan, 
intent  <m.hi8  work,  made  no  answer,  on  which 
the  Devil  beginning  to  swear,  betrayed  the  lurk- 
ing fi^id*  The  holy  blacksmith  putting  up  an 
gacvktion,  pulled  his  tongs,  which  were  red- 
ho^  out  of  the  fire,  seized  the  DevH  by  the  nose^ 
and  squeezing  him,  made  his  infernal  Majesty  roar 
^  such  &  rate,  that  he  awakened  the  people  for 
many  miles  round ! 

Canterbury  is  mentioned  in  the  earliest  account 
of  our  island.  Its  walls,  its  gates,  and  several  of 
its  churches,  mark  its  age,  and  afford  materials  for 
the  gratification  of  curiosity.  It  has  two  markets 
weekly^  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday^  the  latter 
bdng  best  attended.  The  principal  street  is  large 
and  handsome;  the  Chequer  Inrij  which  once  occu- 
pied a  ccmsiderable  portion  of  ground^  may  be 
se^i  firom  it,  and  is  rendered  fiumous  for  having 
been  the  house  where  pilgrims  (according  to 
.Chancer),  took  up  their  abode  during  their  visit  to 
this  city.  Two  banks  were  opened  in  Canterbury 
in  1781,  and  1791,  the  one  under  the  firm  of 
Cipps,  &c.  the  other  under  that  of  Baker  (now 
one  of  the  members  for  the  city) ,  Deraie,  Kings- 
ford,  Halford,  and  Kingsford.  From  the  favour- 
able situation  of  the  city,  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
jacent country,  it  is  probable  that  it  must  always 
enjoy  no  small  share  of  prosperity. 

Tlie  corporation  of  Canterbury  consists  of  a 
mayor,  recorder,  twelve  aldermen^  a  sheri£^  and 
twenty-four  common  council-men*  The  city  is  dis- 
tributed into  four  streets,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a 
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cross,  is  divided  into  six  wards,  about  three  miles 
in  circumference,  and  sends  two  members  to  par* 
liament  Upon  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nant2,  by  Louis  XIV.,  thousands  of  French  pro- 
testants  fled  to  this  country,  many  of  whom  em- 
ployed in  the  silk  manufacture,  took  up  their 
^bode  at  Canterbury.  The  dissenters  here  are  mi* 
merous,  having  several  places  of  worship.  ,.The 
meeting  of  the  General  Baptists  istanding  in  di^ 
Black  Friars,  used  to  be  agreeably  encircled  by 
trees,  but  they  have  lately  been  cut  down,  whicli 
is  far  from  being  an  improvement  The  remains 
of  a  castle  are  to  be  seen  at  the  extremity  of  the 
eity,  and  there  is  an  artificial  mount,  called  the 
Bungelly  or  Dane  Johhhill,  and  by  others.  Donjon^ 
or  Dungeon,  a  high  tower  in  old  fortifications,  ft 
is  supposed  to  have  been  raised  by  the  Danes  when 
they,  in  Ethelbert's  time,  besieged  the  city.  From 
the  summit  there  is  a  view  of  Canterbury  and  the 
surrounding  country.  In  1790  this  spot  was  em* 
belKshed  by  the  late  James  Simmons,  Esq.  one  of 
the  aldermen,  i;^hb  rendered  it  a  place  for  recrea* 
tion  to  the  citizens.  Of  late  years  Canterbury  has 
experienced  many  improvements.  Nor  must  we 
forget  to  mention  the  Hospital^  a  neal  spacious 
building,  erected  within  these  few  years,  and  sup- 
ported with  equal  zeal  by  cbdrchmen  and  dis- 
senters: indeed  it  is  deserving  of  every  countenance, 
because  institiitions  of  this  kind  mitigate  the  pains 
of  suffering  humanity.  We  shall  also  just  add, 
that  there  are  two  handsome  booksellers'  sliopi?, 
with  good  circulating  fibraries,  in  this  city,  where 
s  2 
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the  London  papers  may  be  seen  daily.  There  are 
three  papers  published  here  twice  a  week^  which 
have  an  ext^sive  circulation  throughout  the 
county.  ^  » 

The  Cathedral  is  a  vast  pile  of  building,  and  ex- 
hibits marks  of  hoary  antiquity.  It  rears  its  towers 
with  elegance,  and  its  interior  is  decorated  by  mo- 
numents well  worth  examination.  The  choir  is 
thought  to  be  the  most  spacious  in  the  kingdom ; 
the  stalls  for  the  Dean  and  Prebendaries  are  of 
wainscpat^  divided  by  neat  fluted  pillars,  with  ca- 
pitals of  the  Corinthian  order  supporting  the  in- 
signia of  ecclesiastical  authority.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  this  structure  has  been  more  than  once  burnt 
to  the  ground.  The  agonising  distraction  shown 
by  some  of  the  poor  monks,  on  one  of  those  oc- 
casions, in  preserving  the  dead  bodies  of  the  saints 
from  the  flames,  forms  a  striking  picture  of  the 
superstition  of  those  times.  Some  of  the  bodies 
were,  scorched,  others  half  consumed;  but  all  were,' 
at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  snatched  from  the  de- 
vouring element,  and  borne  away  with  triumph- 
so  precious  were  these  miserable  relics  of  their  de- 
votion. 

About  this  period  it  was  customary  to  adorn  the 
churches  in  this  country  with  the  heads  of  Christ, 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  a  long  train  of  saints.  The 
spectacles  were  so  contrived  as  to  astound  the 
gaping  and  credulous  multitude.  It  is  so  at  pre- 
sent in  Popish  countries;  and  that  you,  my  young 
friend,  may  have  some  idea  of  it,  take  the  following 
extract    from    Lord    Bhyney's  Travels   through 
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Spain,  1810  : — ^  In  many  houses  on  the  road  I 
had  observed  a  head  of  Christ  engraved  in  a  sin-^ 
gular  manner,  and  I  now  found  that  they  were  co-J 
pies  from  a  painting  in  the  cathedral  of  Jaen, 
which  on  my  requesting  to  see  the  Dean,  politely 
prepared  to  gratify  my  curiosity.  Having  retired 
for  some  minutes,  he  returned  dressed  in  his  canoni- 
cals, accompanied  by  twelve  priests  bearing  -lighted 
wax  tapers  in  large  golden  candlesticks ;  after  a 
mass  had  been  said,  two  small  folding  doors  were 
.  thrown  open  with  great  devotion,  and,  by  the  light 
of  some  candles,  I  observed  in  a  niche  a  dark  re- 
presentation of  the  head  and  neck  of  our  Saviour 
so  inimitably  executed  that  I  was  struck  with  an 
awful  sensation  not  to  be  described !  The  eyes  apP 
peared  to  penetrate  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soulj 
and  the  whole  had  so  much  the  appearance  of  life^ 
that,  if  any  thing  could  excuse  the  superstitious 
worship  of  the  material  representation  of  the  Di- 
vinity, it  would  certainly  be  this  picture.  The 
crown  of  the  head  is  covered  with  a  veil,  and  the 
picture  is  placed  in  a  frame  of  solid  gold  set  with 
diamonds  and  emeralds  of  immense  value.  The 
miraculous  history  of  this  Santa  Fof^sa  is,  that  an 
old  woman  is  said  to  have  placed  a  handkerchief 
thrice  folded  on  the  face  of  our  Saviour  or  his 
descent  from  the  cross,  and  when  taken  off  each 
fold  was  found  to  have  received  an  exact  impres- 
sion of  the  coimtenance;  one  is  preserved  at  Ma- 
drid, a  second  at  Toledo,  and  the  third:  here  at 
Jaen!!!" 

Behind  the  altar  in  this  cathedral  of  Canterbury 
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used  to  stand  tbe  sbrioe  of  St.<Thoiiias  Becket, 
which  old  Stow  thus  describes : — ^*  This  shrine 
was  built  about  a  man's  height,  ail  of  stone,  thai 
upwards  of  timber,  plain,  upon  which  was  a  chest 
ot*  iron,  containing  the  bones  of  Thomas  Becket, 
scull  and  all,  with  the  wound  of  his  death,  and 
the  piece  cut  out  of  his  scull,  laid  in  the  same 
wound.  The  timber  work  of  this  shrine  on  the 
outside  was  covered  with  plates  of  gold  damasked 
with  gold  wire,  which  ground  of  gold  was  agaki 
covered  with  jewels  of  gold,  as  rings,  ten  or  twdve 
cramped  with  gold  wire,  into  the  said  ground  of 
gold,  many  of  these  rings  having  stones  in  theniy 
brooches, -images,  angels,  precious  stones,  and  great 
pearls,  the  spoil  of  which  shrine  in  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones  filled  two  great  chests,  one  of  whidi 
six  or  seven  strong  men  could  do  no  more  than 
convey  it  out  of  the  church  at  once^  all  of  whidi 
was  taken  to  the  king's  use,  and  the  bones  of  St 
Thomas,  by  command  cf  the  Lord  Cromwellt 
were  then  and  there  burnt  to  ashes,  in  Sept  1588, 
the  SOth  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth/'  I  transcribe 
this  description  of  the  shrine,  because  it  was  fre» 
quaited  previous  to  the  reformaticm  by  thousands 
of  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  This 
Thomas  Becket  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second ;  and  by  his  inso* 
lent  behaviour  to  that  monarch,  precipitated  his 
own  destruction.  He  was,  after  various  broils  and 
intrigues,  seized  in  the  cathedral,  and  tumbled 
head-long  from  an  eminence,  so  that  his  brains 
were  dadied  out  on  the  pavement  They  show  you 
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the  &tid  i^ot ;  and  an  old  man,  pointing  to  the 
identical  .part  where  he  fell,  assured  me  that  there 
was  a  stain  which  time  had  not  obliterated. 

The  numbers  of  pilgrims  that  formerly  visited 
die  tombs  of  Becket,  and  other  saints,  at  Canter- 
bury, are  incredible.  They  included  individual* 
of  every  description.  Hence  Chaucer^  in  his  Cim- 
terbury  Tales^  draws  the  req)ective  characters  of 
jdiese  pilgrims  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  that  he 
satirizes  every  vice,  and  exposes  every  folly,  by 
which  his  times  were  distinguished.  Dryden  re* 
marks,  that  ^^  Chaucer  must  have  been  a  man  of  a 
wonderfully  comprehensive  nature,  because  he  has 
taken  into  the  compass  of  his  Taks  the  varipu& 
manners  and  humours  of  the  whole  Eqglish  na« 
lion.  Not  a  single  character  has  esca|)ed  liim. 
■Even  the  grave  and  iierious  characters  among  the 
pilgrims  are  dktinguisfaed  by  their  several  sorts  of 
gravity." 

^  An  engraving  of  a  beautiful  painting  by  Stod-« 
dard  o{  Chaucer's  Pilgrims  has  just  been  given  to 
the  world. 

lliere  are  in  this  metropolitan  church  some  ele- 
gant monuments,  particularly  those  of  Henry  the 
Fourtli  and  his  Queen — Edward  the  Black  Ihrince 
—  Cardinals  Cliartillon  and  Pole — Archbishop* 
Courtenay,  Chichely,  Bourdiier,  &c.  Viewing 
such  a  variety  of  tombs,  I  was  impressed  with  a 
passage  from  Addison : — ^^  When  I  look  upon  the 
tombs  of  the  great,  every  emotion  of  envy  diet 
within  me.  When  I  read  the  epitaphs  of  the 
beautiful,  every  inordinate  desire  goes  out.    Wbe& 
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I  meet  with  thegrief  of  parents  upon  a  tomb-stone, 
my  breast  melts  with  compassion.  When  I  see 
the  tombs  of  parents  themselves,  I  consider  the 
vanity  of  grieving  for  those  whom  we  must  quickly 
follow.  When  I  see  kings  lying  by  those  who  de- 
posed them — when  I  consider  rival  wits  placed  side 
by  side,  or  the  holy  men,  that  divided  the  world 
with  their  contests  and  disputes,  I  reflect  with 
sorrow  and  astonishment  on  the  little  competitions 
and  debates  of  mankind.  When  I  read  the  se- 
veral dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some  that  died  yester- 
day, and  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  I  consider 
that  GREAT  DAY  whcn  we  shall  all  of  us  be  conr 
temporaries^  and  make  our  appearance  together!**  ^ 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  notice  the  fine  font  m 
this  cathedral,  given  by  Dr.  Warner,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  1636,  and  now  standing  in  a  small  oc- 
tagon building.  It  was,  in  the  time  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  pulled  down  by  the  soldiers,  but  Mr. 
Sbmner  bought  and  reserved  the  pieces  till  the 
restoration:  then  presenting  it  to  the  archbishop 
he  replaced  it,  and  first  baptized  in  it  the  daughter 
of  the  very  person  who  had  been  the  means  of  its 
preservation. 

I  feel  myself  much  obliged  to  an  intelligent  gen- 
tleman belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends^  for  ac- 
companying me  through  the  several  parts  of  the 
cathedral :  and  this  is  not  an  improper  place  to 
confess  myself  indebted  for  information  to  the  Com" 
pamonofthe  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  to  the  Rev. 
W.  Gosling's  Walk  in  and  about  the  City  of  Can-* 
terbury. 
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Fixing  my  eyes  on  the  archiepiscopal  chair,  I 
was  reminded  of  the  intelligent  and  amiable  John 
Tillotson,  who  died  1692,  universally  lamented.—* 
He  was  the  first  prelate  who  was  elevated  to  the 
Primacy  after  the  revolution^  and  of  course  was 
exposed  to  the  resentment  of  those  persons  who 
were  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  abdicated  mo- 
narch.     His  conduct,  however,  wa<r  that  of  the 
Saviour ;  tulien  he  was  reviled,  he  reviled  noi  again. 
After  his  death  was  £:>und  a  bundle  of  anonymous 
letters  that  had  been  sent  him,  full  of  abuse  and 
calumny ;  the  only  notice  he  had  taken  of  them, 
was,  tying  them  together  and  writing  upon  them — 
Father  forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they  do ! 
His  sermons  are  held  in  just  estimation.     King 
William,   upon  his  decease,  was  pleased  to  say, 
and  it  was  a  noble  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory 
— "  /  never  knew  an  homester  man,  and  I  never  had  a 
better  friend!:* 

The  diocese  of  Canterbury  contains  257  pa.- 
rishes,  besides  chapels  in  Kent,  and  100  more  in 
other  dioceses.  These  latter  are  called  peculiars^ 
because,  wherever  the  archbishop  has  manors  or 
advowsons,  those  places  are  deemed,  in  the  diocese 
of  Canterbury.  The  see  is  supposed,  to  produce 
about  15,000Z.  per  annum-  The  archbishop  is 
primate  of  all  England,  mid  the  first  peer  of  the 
realm,  having  precedence  of  all  I)ukes  not  of  the 
blood-royal,  and  all  the  officers  of  state.  He  is^ 
styled  his  Grace,  and  writes  himself  Dit/ina  Pro* 
videntia,  by  Divine  Providence^  whereas  other 
bishops  style  themselves  Divina  Permissione^  h^ 
S.5. 
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Divine  Peitniasion.  At  eoronationt  he  places  the 
crown  on  the  king's  head ;  and  wherever  the  eourt 
may  be  hdld^  thdr  Majesties  are  the  proper  do- 
mestic pariiUoners  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cttnta^ 
bary.  The  see  has  yielded  eighteen  saints  to  die 
j^hurch  of  Home,  and  nine  cardinals — to  the  cifil 
state  of  England)  twelve  lords  chancellor,  faar 
lords  trcasarer,  and  <Hie  lord  chief  justice,  besides 
nine  chancellors  to  the  university  of  OxfimL  Dr» 
flntton,  is  the  present  respectaUe  Archbishop,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  conduct  himself  with  moderation. 
In  every  department  of  life  tlw  ornament  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  .^rt#  forms  the  loveliest  decoration  of 
Christiaqky. 

We  must  not  close  the  description  of  Canterbury 
without  noticing  two  curiosities,  St  IMbrtin's 
Church,  and  the  ruins  of  St.  Augustine's  Abbey. 
St.  Martin*s  Church  is  thought  to  be  the  most  an- 
tique piece  of  architecture  in  the  kingdom;  for 
some  suppose  that  it  was  built  about  the  year  200  ; 
that  is,  abdut  the  piddle  space  <^  time  when  the 
Christians,  both  Britons  and  Romans,  livdd  in 
this  island  free  from  all  persecutioii.  In  the  centre 
of  this  little  church,  which  I  inspected  wkh  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree  of  veneration,  may  be  seen 
a  very  ancient  cylindrical  font,  enridied  by  means 
of  sculptured  ornaments.  It  is  meant  fer  the 
immersion  of  the  body^  which  was  the  mode  of 
admuiistering  baptism  at  the  promulgation  of 
Christianity. 

The  ruins  of  St.  Augustine* s  Abbey  are  impres- 
sive.   A  detail  of  its  history  cannot  be  here  ex- 
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pected»  It  mmt  have  been  a  structuro  of  tmocmi* 
eum  magnificence.  When  Henry  the  EighUi 
iwiMl  tlie  re%iotts  hooaes,  the  gates  of  tfiis  ribbej 
irere  shut  against  hini»  tiU  two  pieces  of  cannoiif 
placed  on  an  adjoining  hiU,  made  theaffiri^ted 
monks  give  up  their  keys.  Enough,  however,  re» 
mained  entire  to  receive  the  unfortunate  Charles 
the  First  at  his  wedding,  where  it  was  kept  widi 
every  degree  of  festivity.  How  little  know  we  of 
the  good  and  evil  which  lie  before  us  I  His  queen, 
according  to  some  historians,  brought  cm  his  m^ 
lancholy  destination.  Here,  also^  Charles  the  Sl^* 
eond,  on  his  way  from  Dover,  was  entertdned  with 
pomp  at  his  restoration. 

With  req)ect  to  Canterbury,  I  shall  only  add, 
that  it  is  encompassed  with  Hop-grounds;  for  the 
cultivation  of  this  plant,  indeed,  Kent  has  been 
&med-^ 

The  ffim'ry  hoy,  whose  tendrils  climbiDg  round> 
The  tall  aspiring  pole,  bear  their  light  heads 
iUoA  in  pendent  closten-^whlch  in  the  miat*s 
Fermentini^  tons  infiis*d^  tp  nieliow  a^e 
Preserves  the  potent  dimngbt !  xiarT  gvidc. 

These  polies,  in  the  winter,  are  circttIiEU*ly  placed 
in  the  fields,  and  have  a  singular  appearance ;  they 
eallisd  up  to  my  mind  t&e  hilts  of  the  South«Se^ 
&landers ;  those  dreary  abodes  of  uncivilized  hii- 
manity.  But  when  encircled  by  &e  luxuriant  hop, 
in  its  proper  season,  they  are  beautiful ;  few  objects 
in  nature  can  be  said  to  produce  more  agreeablft 
sensations.    In  this  plant  we  admire  thegritcefal- 
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newoS  its  dusters,  and  tbesuperabimdwce  of  its 
fertility. 

The  rapid  growth  of  this  plant  is  made  use  of 
by  the  poet  to  indicate  the  improvement  which  the 
fond  parent  perceives  in  its  offspring  i —    - 

The  parent  {Tefiu'd  he  conM  perceive  the  growth 
Of  goodness,  and  of  learning,  shooting  up. 
Like  the  young  offspring  of  the  shelter^  hop, 
^nasnal  ppogres»  in  a  sununer's  night !  msKoa, 

Leaving  the  city  of  Canterbury,  and  pursuing 
the  road  to  Margate,  we  observe  on  the  left.  Bat" 
imi  Milky  at  a  pleasant  distance  from  the  road,  the 

residence  of  the  late  W — -m  K d,  Esq.  and 

on  the  right  we  are  surprised  by  a  range  of  bar- 
racks, where  a  number  of  troops  are  stationed* 
Hie  road  to  Margate  passes  through  Slurry y  two 
miles  distant  from  Canterbury ;  and  the  new  piece 
of  road  cut  in  a  mere  direct  line  to  this  village,  is< 
an  improvement.  Here, .  under  the  roof  of  a  muck^ 
respected  Friendf  the  Rev,  S n  K d,  sur- 
rounded by  a  numerous  and  pleasing  family,  I  took 
up  my  abode;  The  river  Stour  running  close  by 
the  house,  has  throwa  over  it  a  neat  bridge  of  three 
arches.  Opposite  the  mansion,  and  across  the 
public  road,  is  a  small  garden,  neatly  laid  out^ 
with  a  water-fall^  which,  while  it  gratifies. the  si^t 
with  its  silvery  appearamce,  soothes  the  ear  with 
the  gentlest  sensations.  Close  by  stands  a  lofty 
and  handsome  water«-mill  for  the.  grinding  of  coruj^ 
which,  by  the  noisy  circulation,  of  its  wheels^  se^ 
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mmda  the  paauiig  traveller,  bent  on  pleasure,  not 
to  forget  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  operations 
of.industry«  Not  long  after  its  erection,  it  was 
burned  down,  in  the  q)ring  of  1808,  owing,  it  in 
siq^>osed,  to  excessv^e  friction,  an  almost  necessary 
attendant  on  such  large  complicated  machinery* 
The  fire  burst  forth,  about  six  in  the  evening, 
^  sudden  as  the  spark  from  smitten  steel,^'  and  in 
a  few  hours  the  whole  building,  involved  in  flames, 
became  one  unsightly  mass  of  •ruins  \  My  worthy 
firiend,  the  proprietor,  bore  this  most  unexpected 
visitation  of  Providence  with  fortitude  and  com-* 
posure;  numbers  kindly  flew  from  every  part  to 
his  assistance,  and  sympathised  with  htm  on  the 
occasion.  Happily  no  lives  were  lost;  and  the 
structure  has  been  again  raised,  with  increased 
convenience  and  beauty. 

Just  beyond  this  spot,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
jrards,  the  Parish  Church  lifts  its  tapering  spire^ 
having  its  interior  decorated  with  '^  many  a  holy 
text,"  and  the  stirik^ture  is  encircled  by  a  ceine* 
teiy,  where 

Each,  in  his  narrow  ceU  for  ever  laid,. 
The  rnde  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep ! 

The  mill,  the  churchy  the  bridge,  and  Aa 
transparent  stream,  seen  from  the  parlonr  window 
of  my  firiend,  form  an  interesting  picture,,  and  add 
to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  1^^ 

Close  to  the  church,  is  a  venerahie  mansion* 
hmtse,  inhabited  by  a  respectable  and  indu^rioua 
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Fairmer^  G.  Pembroke^  Esq.  It  wtm  once  of  oon- 
considerable  extent,  formerly  bdiongiiig  lo  the 
Sirm^hrd  family^  now  to  R.  Foot»  Esq.  CSuurl- 
ton-place*  It  used  to  have  a  large  chi^  at  the 
top  of  it»  where  the  Roman  Catholic  aervice  was 
p^ormedy  with  its  accustomed  scdemnities.  No  re* 
mains  of  it  are  to  be  found  at  the  present  day.  Thus 
la  it  that  Sic  trandt  Ghrm  Mundi  is  verified  in 
the  private  as  well  as  the  public  history  of  man* 
kind. 

At  the  habitation  of  my  friend  I  met  with  four 
engravings  taken  from  Titian,  which,  on  account 
of  the  nature  of  their  subjects,  and  the  el^ance 
of  their  execution,  attracted  my  attention.  Thqr 
were  entitled  the  Triumph  of  Time,  the  Triumpk 
of  Ckristiamtyj  the  Triumph  of  Fame,  and  the 
Triumph  of  Death  !  Each  was  accompanied  by  an 
explication.  In  such  paintings  the  power  of  the 
pencil  is  impressive.  Not  only  were  the  groups  of 
the  figures,  but  even  the  separate  countenances,  ne-^ 
plele  with  expression.  The  Ftne  Arts  shed  a  fas- 
cinating influence  when  we  perceive  them  thus  con- 
secrated to  our  improvement. 

It  was  during  my  visit  at  Sturry  that  we  one 
afternoon  made  an  excursion  of  about  six  miles  to 
Heame  Bay*  Hiis  little  place  (at  whidi  vessels 
upie  laden  with  com,  flour,  &c.  for  themetropcdis, 
and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom)  is  frequented  by 
those  who  wish  to  unite  the  charms  of  retirement 
with  the  healthful  practice  of  sea-bathing.  Taking 
a  boat,  we  put  off  from  limd^  so  that  we  just  caught 
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ft  rie^  of  the  ib^cttlvariy  at  the  terminaticHi  of 
the  'seraidrcular  clift; — a  church,  formerly  t^ 
eotmderable  magnificence,  and  eren  its  two 
spires  (called  the  Sisters),  were  long  nseful  to 
mariners  navigating  the  tempestuous  ocean,  they 
are  now  no  more !  Upon  our  return  to  land^ 
we  obtained  refitment,  and  soon  jogged  home- 
wards, pleased  with  our  journey.  Passing  Heame 
Churchy  I  thought  of  its  former  rector,  Dtmcombe^ 
the  translator  of  Horace,  a  man  of  genius  and  piety. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  J.  Highmore,  Esq.  the 
celebrated  painter,  who  still  survives  him.  He  had 
a  talent  for  poetry,  and  having,  in  this  excursion^ 
experienced  the  pleasures  arising  from  social  inter* 
course,  some  lines  which  he  had  written  occurred 
to  my  mind  :— 

Seek  not  to  draw  me  from  diis  calm  retreat. 
In  loftier  sphere  unfit — untaught  to  move ; 
Content  with  plain  domestic  Ufi^  where  meet 
The  sweets  of  fiiendship  and  the  smiles  of  love  I 

And,  indeed,  what  wise  and  good  man  would 
exchange  the  pleasures  of  private  life  for  the  tur* 
bulence  of  the  world  ?  He  must  be  mistaken^ 
as  to  the  nature  of  happiness,  who  imagines  that 
such  a  choice  can  be  made  with  advantage.  The 
wants  of  the  body  are  easily  relieved ;  the  desires 
of  a  well  regulated  mind  may  be  easily  gratified. 
The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Providence  are  dis- 
played in  the  constitution  of  man ;  we  are  formed 
for  temp^nmce— we  are  designed  for  the  culti- 
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•Tation  of  virtue —we  are  destined  by  the  sober 
use  of  our. present  cofn£[M:tS5  which  religion  en- 
joins, to  the  superior  blessings  of  immortality* 
For  these  old-fashioned  reflections,  in  favour  of  do-^ 
mestic  happiness,  I  offer  no  apology^,  but  sub- 
scribie  myself 

Yoiifs,  &c. 
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FORDWICB;  SINOITLAR  trout;  8ARR;  ISLE  OF  THANET ;  EN* 
TRANCE  OF  ARTS,  SCIENCE,  AND  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  REUGION, 
INTO  THIS  ISLAND;  MARGATE;  THE  HOTS;  DANDELION;  SEA- 
BATHING ;  THE  PIER ;  SINGULAR  SITUATION  OF  MARGATE  | 
KINO'S-GATE;  NORTH  VORELAND  UOHT-HOUSE  ;  BROADSTAIRS  ; 
GOODWIN  SANDS ;  RAM8GATE  ;  fTS  PIER  ;  SANDWICH  ;  DEAL  ; 
DOWNS  ;  TELEGRAPH  ;  WALMER  CASTLE  ;  INVASION  OF  JUUU8 
CJESAR  ;  WALDERSHARE,  SEAT  OF  LORD  NORTH  ;  FREDTILLE ; 
BAR80N;   INSTANCES  OF  LONGETITT ;  AUCKLAND;  DOVER. 

^lY  WORTHY  YOVNG  FRIEND, 

Bidding  adieu  to  Sturry,  we  leave,  on  the 
right,  the  aocient  town  of  Fordwkh^  a  member  of 
the  port  and  town  of  Sandwich,  enjoying  the  pri- 
vileges of  a  cinque  port,  and  giving  the  title  of 
Viscount  to  the  family  of  Cowper.  It  is  incorpo- 
rated by  the  name  of  the  mayor,  jtirats,  and  com- 
monalty of  Fordwich.  The  trout  caught  at  this 
place  are  worthy  of  notice.  Walton,  in  his  Cowz- 
plete  Angler,  mentions  them ;  a  work  published  so 
far  back  as  Charles  the  First.  "  There  is  also  in 
Kent  (says  he),  near  to  Canterbury,  a  trout,  called 
there  a  Fordidge  trout,  a  trout  that  bears  the  name 
of  the  town  where  it  is  usually  caught,  that  is  ac- 
counted the  rarest  of  fish ;  many  of  them  near  the 
bigness  of  a  salmon,  but  known  by  their  different 
colour,  and  in  their  best  season  they  cut  very 
white."  It  is  curious  to  see  the  opinion  of  an 
eminent  angler   respecting  them  in  those   days. 
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I  have  eaten  of  them  at  the  house  of  my  friend, 
who  amuses  himself  often  by  catching  them  with 
a  net,  and  have  found  them  delicious.  What 
they  live  upon  in  fresh  water  is  still  a  mystery.  I 
have  been  prese^nt  at  the  opening  of  them,  but, 
upon  inspecting  the  stomachy  no  vestige  of  food 
could  be  discerned. 

The  river  flows  down  from  Sturry  to  Fordwidi, 
with  great  gentleness  and  transparency.  I  and  my 
friend  glided  along  its  bosom  one  summer's  even- 
ing-^it  was  like  the  stream  of  human  life — we 
were  insensibly  borne  along  and  surprised  at  its 
unexpected  termination.  Yet,  how  pleasing  thus 
to  trace  a  resemblance  between  natairal  and  moral 
sulgects ;  it  conduces  to  improvem^it. 

At  Sarr  (a  poor  viUi^e),  another  member  of  the 
fort  of  Sandwich,  we  enter  the  Isle  of  Thometj  con* 
taining  41  square  miles,  and  27,000  acres  of  land. 
It  produces  a  great  quantity  of  com,  and  k  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  The  name  Thanetj  sig- 
nifying fire^  was  given  it  by  the  Saxoks,  l^iecause 
it  formerly  abounded  with  beacons  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  watching  the  en^ny.  It  is  said  that  the 
blessings  of  arts,  of  science,  and  of  divine  Icnow- 
ledge,  first  visited  this  part  of  our  island.  The 
state  of  the  natives  before  this  period  must  have 
been  wretched,  for  what  is  life  without  the  comforts 
of  civilization.  And  what  the  comforts  of  dvili- 
zation  without  the  amiable  spirit,  just  precepts, 
and  the  exalted  hopes  of  the  Christian   Rsli* 

ftlON— 
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Btttiiee  I  what  sndilen  glories  from  the  sky 
To  my  benighted  soul  appear. 
And  all  the  gToomy  prospect  cheer  I 
What  awful  form  approaches  nigh  ! 
A  wfal,  yet  mild,  as  is  the  southern  wmd. 
That  gently  bids  the  forest  nod  : 
Hark  !  thunder  breaks  the  air,  and  angels  speak  : 
Behold  the  Saviour  of  the  world  I  Behold  the  Lamb  •f  God  I 
Ye  sons  of  men,  behold  his  aspect  meek, 
The  tear  of  phy  on  his  cbe^k  t 
Bee !  in  his  train  appear 
Humility  and  Patience  sweet ; 
Repentance^  prostrate  at  his  sacred  feet, 
Bedews  with  tears^  and  wipes  them  with  his  flowing  hair  { 
Ko  more  repine,  my  coward  edul. 
The  sorrows  of  mankind  to  share, 
Which  He  who  could  the  world  controul 
I>id  not  disdain — to  bear  I 
Check  not  the  flow  of  sweH  fraternal  lote, 
By  HsAvVs  high  King  in  boimtytgif'n, 
Thy  stubborn  heart  to  soften  and  impro^e^ 
Tliy  earth^lad  spirit  to  refine. 
And  gradual  raise  to  hve  Mvine^ 
-    And  wing  its  soaring  flight  to  Hkat*«  t  CARtni. 

Mabgate,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Isld 
of  Thanetf  and  sixteen  miles  from  Canterbury^  is 
aabject  to  the  mayor  of  Dover,  of  which  port  it  is 
a  member.  It  proper  name  is  said  to  be  Mert^ 
gatBf  derived  from  an  opening  or  gat^  through 
which  there  was  a  small  meref  or  stream,  running 
into  the  sea.  It  used  to  be  of  little  importance  till 
the  year  1 724-,  when  an  act  of  parliament  was  ob^ 
tained.to  rebuild  the  pier  with  stone ;  and  thetowa 
itself  underwent  improvement.  Of  late  years  it 
has  been  frequented  by  the  citizens  of  London, 
who  flock  hither  in  the  summer  season.    Packets. 
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convey  these  visitors  to  Margate  in  a  few  hours, 
though  sometimes  the  voyage  lasts  for  two  or  three 
days.  Into  these  vehicles  they  crowd  persons  of 
all  descriptions;  and  Dr.  Walcot  (under  the  as- 
sumed name  of  Peter  Pindar)  has  thus  played  off 
his  wit  upon  their  peculiarities  with  his  usual 
freedom: — 

Go  beauteous  hoy,  io  safety  every  inch—- 

That  storms  should  wreck  thee,  gracious  Heav'n  forbid ! 

Whether  commanded  by  brave  Captain  Finch, 

Or  equaUy  tremeadous  Captain  Kid  ! 

Go  with  thy  cargo  '-^Margate  town  amase. 

And  God  preserve  thy  Christians  and  thy  Jews  I 

Soon  as  thou  gett'st  within  the  pier, 

All  Margate  will  be  out  I  trow — 

And  people  ru<«h  from  far  and  near. 

As  if  thou  hadst  wi44t breast  to  show  ! 

The  citizens,  however,  are  entitled  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  recreation  after  their  application  tp  busi- 
ness in  the  close  and  heated  recesses  of  an  over- 
grown metropolis.  Entertainments  of  various 
kinds  are  here  provided  for  their  gratification,  par- 
ticularly a  theatre,  a  library,  an  assembly-room, 
&c.  The  bathing  is  excellent,  the  shore  being 
level,  and  covered  with  sand.  Tlie  number  of 
subscribers  often  amount  to  one  thousand  in  a 
season.  Diligences  run  every  day  to  Canterbury 
to  meet  the  coaches  which  come  firom  London, 
and  return  with  passengers  to  Margate  the  same 
evening. 

Dandeliarif  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place  (called 
aftor.  a  family  of  that  same),  is  a  famous  tea-house, 
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with  smaH.  gardens,  which  are  much  frequented. 
The  gathering  up  of  shells,  pebbles,  sea^weeds,  &c. 
along  the  shore,  often  amuses  the  company.  The 
late  Dr.  Lettsom,  in  1792,  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
useful  institution  here  under  the  name  of  a  Oene^ 
ral  Sea  bathing  Infirmary. 

Cedl^square,  Hawley^sqtuire,  and  Union  Crescent f 
are  modem  piles  of  building,  which  recommend 
themselves  to  visitants  by  the  el^ance  of  their 
structure  and  the  airiness  of  their  situation. 

The  good  effects  of  sea-bathing,  in  certain  cases, 
have  been  well  ascertained ;  it  is  also  an  agreeable 
exercise  to  those  who  have  a  partiality  for  the 
water,  especially  in  the  summer  season : — 

Oh  !  recreation  exquisite  to  feel. 

The  wholesome  wafers  trickle  from  the  head 

Of!  as  its  saturated  locks  emerge  I 

To  feel  them  lick  the  hand,  and  lave  (he  foot 

And  when  the  playful  and  laxuriant  limb 

Is  satiate  with  pastime,  and  the  man 

Rises  refreshed  from  the  voluptuoas  flood. 

How  rich  the  pleasore  to  let  zephyr  chill. 

And  steal  the  dew  drops  from  his  panting  sides ! 

HUKDIS. 

There  are  many  pleasant  walks  around  Margate; 
but  the  pier,  where  the  packets  are,  in  the  season, 
almost  continually  landing  their  motley  contents, 
is  a  &vourite  promenade  with  the  company.  Morn- 
ing and  evening  it  is  crowded  with  multitudes. 
.  The  York  East  Indiaman,  driven  by  a  violent 
storm  against  the  back  of  this  pier,  some  years 
ago^   landed  its  crew  and  passengers  in  safisty; 
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A  small  stone  is  erected  on  the  spot  hj  way  of 
grateful  commemoration. 

This  pier,  with  the  bathing-houses,  and  a  good 
part  of  High-street,  sufiered  prodigiously  in  the 
winter  of  1807,  from  a  storm  which  threatened  the 
destruction  of  the  place.  It  threw  the  inhabitants 
into  a  general  consternation.  The  pier  is  still  in  a 
very  dilapidated  condition^  and  some  thousands 
must  be  expended  to  restore  it  to  its  former  neat- 
ness and  stability. 

Mr.  Htisted,  in  his  History  of  Kent^  remarks, 
tliat,  "  the  town  and  harbour  of  Margate  are  si- 
tuated so  directly  opposite  to  the  Northern  ocean, 
that  a  vessel  taking  her-  departure  thence,  and 
steering  her  course  north  half  east,  would  hit  no 
land  till  she  came  on  the  coast  of  Qreenland,  in 
the  latitude  of  75  d^.  north,  after  having  run 
1580  miles!"  Certain  it  is,  that  its  situation  is 
exposed  to  the  ocean ;  and,  on  a  fair  day,  the  ships 
passing  along  with  a  gentle  breeze,  some  at  the 
utmost  verge  of  the  horizon,  entertain  the  eye  and 
gratify  th«  imagination. 

Kingsgatey  on  this  coast,  being  a  pleasant  ride 
from  Margate,  derives  its  name  from  the  landing 
of  Charles  the  Second  here,  in  his  way  from  Dover 
to  London.  Here  was  the  seat  of  the  late  Lord 
Holland,  resembling  an  Italian  villa ;  particularly 
that  of  Cicero's,  near  the  bay  of  Baise,  in  the 
Augustan  age,  when  the  polite  arts  were  in  their 
glory. 

The  building,  alas!  is  partly  taken  down,' 
tind    converted    into  a  range  of  lodging-houses. 
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The  arch,  under  which  there  ia  a  Yery  iaddeik 
descent  to  the  shore,  has  an  awful  a^iearance^ 
indeed  this,  and  other  imitations  of  antiquity,  give 
the  spot  a  melancholy  air;  yon  seem  withdrawn 
from  the  world  into  the  deepest  retirement.  One  of 
the  towers  has  an  inscription  upon  it, — I  waded  to 
it  through  a  field  of  ripe  com, — ^it  records  a  bloody 
iN&ttle  fought  there  between  certain  invaders  and 
our  ancestors,  in  the  earliest  period  of  our  histor]^ 
Still  keeping  along  the  coast,  we  readi  the 
NtMrth  Foreland,  which  is  almost  the  extreme  east 
point  of  England.  It  progects  far  into  the  sea^ 
after  the  form  of  a  bastion,  on  which  a  Ught-fwuse 
exalts  its  head;  whence  patent  lamps  with  reflect* 
ing  lenses  impart  a  strong  and  brilliant  light,  for 
the  guidance  of  ships  traversing  this  part  of  the 
ocean.  The  light,  attended  by  two  men,  who 
watch  in  turns,  may  be  seen,  in  clear  weather, 
more  than  ten  leagues  off;  the  whole  building 
being  white-washed,  is  seen  farther  in  the  day,  and 
becomes  more  illuminated  throughout  the  night. 
Every  British  ship  going  round  the  Foreland  pays 
two-pence,  and  every  foreign  one  four-pence  per 
ton,  for  the  support  of  this  structure,  raited  to 
ensure  their  safety.  It  is  under  the  regulation  of 
the  Trinity  House,  Deptford. 

I  ascended  this  tower,  which  is  kept  uncommonly 
4Deat,  and  the  inspection  of  the  lamps  gratified  my 
curiosity.  The  prospect  is  fine  and  highly  varie- 
gated; it  does  Very  well  in  the  summer  season,  but 
in  the  winter  it  is  oftentimes  dreadful.    Sea  and 
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kmd  then  eonspire  by  their  rugged  aspect  to  ter- 
rify the  imagination  and  agitate  the  heart. 

Proceeding  in  the  way  to  Rama^te^  on  die  left 
we  perceived  Broadstairsy  a  snudl  neat  phice^  in  a 
retired  situatioB.  Its  libraries  are  pleasant  in  a 
high  degree,  and  the  parade  before  them  has  an 
extensive  view  of  the  ocean*  Here  a  number  of 
vessdb  are  fitted  out  for  the  North  Sea  and  Ice- 
iand  cdd-'fishery.  A  whale  came  <>n  shore  here  in 
1762,  of  prodigious  dimensions.  But  the  throat 
was  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  a  man's  arm. 
Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that  it  was  not 
•a  whaley  but  a  large  Jish^  that  swallowed  JcMiah ; 
therefore  infidelity  loses  one  objection  to  Revda- 
tion.  Broadstairs  has  been  lately  visited  by  the 
^more  genteel  classes  of  company,  who  wish  to  be 
withdrawn  firom  the  bustle  in  which  Margate  imd 
Ramsgate  are  generally  involved.  The  parish 
church  is  St.  Peter's,  and  here  Is  a  dissenting 
place  of  worship  of  the  General  Baptist  persua- 
sion, lately  much  enlarged  and  improved.  Its  mi- 
nister is  not  a  man  of  education;  but  his  good 
sense,  his  modesty,  and  his  simplicity,  gain  him 
manj  friends.  His  hearers  bear  willing  testimony 
to  his  benevolence  and  piety.  Opposite  to  this 
place,  about  two  leagues  from  the  shore,  and  about 
ten  miles  in  length,  the  Goodwin  Sands  stretch 
themselves — always  the  terror,  and  not  unfr^ 
quently  the  destruction,  pf  mariners.  Here^  in 
the  great  storm,  1703,  the  Stirling  Castle,  Resto- 
ration,  Northumberland,   and  Mary,  with  Yie^-^ 


admir^  Beauiiui»l»  and.  1,100  seaaen  pevidiecl { 
More  recent  lottes  have  been  eosperinoed^  wiucb 
are  fiedi  in  oar  fla^aoiy. 

.  I^AMsaATE  is  Mtaiated  .about  five  miles  froai 
MatifpOe,  in  the  erne  of  &  4shalky  cUffi^foraieiiy 
«i  obpeure  town,  buik  for  the  oenveDieoce  of;  the 
fifiboy.  The  old  town,  built  in  the  £irm  of  a 
Close,  has  many  good  houses.  It  has  beenof  late 
raised  inits  importance,  by  its  trad^toHiissiaatf^ 
.the  £ast  country.  Noble  families  have  for  yeavis 
past  honoured  it  with  their  resideace  during-lhe 
summer  season.  Chapel  Row,  Proi^[|ect  .Rawv 
Sion  Hill,  and  Albion  Place,  are  extremely  plea- 
.sant  '  It.has  good  inns,  a  toy-warehouse,  andtwo 
large  libraries.  The  bathing-plaGe  is  on  th^.^ast 
«ide  of  the  harbouis  under  the  qliiFs — the  bottom 
being  chalk  covered  with  sand.  The  piers,  foci^r 
ing  the  new  harbour,  are  objects  w<Mrthy  oi  atten* 
tion;  and  the  proq>ect  hence,  of  the  Downs,  the 
French  coast.  South  Foreland,  &c  is  delightful. 
The  eastern  one  extends  it^lf  near  800  feet  into 
the  ocean,  built  of  white  I?ui;bec  stone.  The 
.western  one  is  partly  wood  an4' partly  stone;  ihi^ 
bason  is  commodiQUs ;  and  the  harbour  ^orms  |b 
refuge  for  ships  exposed  tp  the  utmost  (larger  i^, 
the  Downs.  The  expense  of  biiildingit  was  inn 
mense;  but  it  is  an  object  of  ^natiQiuil  ut;U&f« 
From  1790  to  1791,  upwards  of.  600  s^  entered 
it  for  safety,  of  which  more  than  300  were  boun4 
to  and  irom  Londop.  Mr.  Smeaton,  the  famous 
eagipeer,  .observes,  in  his  ^Ecfjort  of  Ban|sga);e 
Harbour,  published  by  order  of  the.  .T^.jii|iQM 
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1791,  ^  di«t  if  «verf  tUng  lie  chdy  wd  iilt«nie%sdy 
petfimaed,  I  dtmbt  not  bttt  to  see  thtttime  «i1mb 
it  will  be  said  (notwithstanding  ils  iBitfottttBe8»  and 
Hie  obHqoy  tbut  has  beai  oecasionaliy  oaat  apm  it»} 
to  be  a  w«xft 'Wortiby  Ae  expense  it  has  inawnd.'* 

JmxA's  LmkUr^  by  wbidk  yo«  aseend  fNMn  i1m 
liatboiir  to  ibe  diff,  is  «  coriOBifey.  On  the  &ribest 
«iid  ^  '^  dMf  ore  jsst  erected  wafm  baths  npcm 
ihe  ^aealest  eMstrociticm :  iiiey  are  the  suliject 
«f  general  admiyation.  Frequent  embarkatmut 
tdce  plttce  firam  Ibmsgate  far  Ostend  and  Waiter^ 
100,  or  any  part  of  lenders* 

^Knwictt,  ike  neset  town,  near  •a  mAe  md  a 
^^  Irom  IJhe  'sea,  is  <a  plaoe  nf  ainiqiifly.  It  eon- 
tains  iiS^  "^^  ^  fmrish  churches,  a  grBniiiiar«- 
aeheol,  tbr^^hSSP^'**  ««^*  »  town^'haU,  over 
which  is  a  ooimciUcfeSB^J^ 
the  name  of  Uie  mayor,  ju»^  ««^  commonafcy. 
Mr.  Lysons,  in  his  Environs  ^f  lj?«*w>  «»ys,  timt 
gardens,  fi>r  raising  vegetables  for^l?*®»  ''^**^  *^ 
tultivated  abont  Sandwich.  The  so8  *»«t^s 
part  is  good,  and,  <tf  course,  *e  seeds  JfiP*®^  "*  ^ 
tare  in  repute.  The  ^towm  is,  fer  the  molSh^^ 
%atered  by  a  narrow  «tream  called  Ae  Im^^ 
%iiieh  runs  through  it»  An  e^gant  assenMy-^swnTS. 
%tts  %een  latdy  bnilt,  mdtiiere  are  nuny  waalllPir 
*Miabitatft8.  The  late  WiUiani  Boys,  £sq,  hi  tbe 
year  1792,  published  am  aooount  of  nSandwich,  < 
b(ffi!iSied  Willi  severid  ^engvmngs*  l)ie 
aeeras  uncommonly  di^,  diougfa  I  avrer  «Dde»- 
«tood  that  ^e  iiimbitants  were  vemarkiMe  im 
•gravifrf. 
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QttiMuig  Sflodiridi,  we  sow  cmm  in  nw  af 
XMiALr  «Kteiidii%  kielf  along  the  searcout  Its 
iiduibiteate,  tbenfore^  MUt  be  in  the  hat»t  of 


'Tie  bttlMiFi  break  tpaii  the  voaiitfifig  strantf , 
A«AToHi«)ie«M«sti4eiaipitrewMiiiMidl        MVimrh 

JDtfd!,   ill  the  time  of  Leland,   was  a  fishing- 
UWim,  fa«C  since  thftt  period  it  has  been  improved. 
■  It  nofw  consists  of  three  narrow  irregular  streets ; 
and  Its  inhabitants  are  either  in  the  seafaring  line, 
0f  emploj/^d  in  oflices  under  government     St. 
G&eorg^s  Chapel  of  Ease  is  elegant  and  spacious-— 
Ae  oemetery,   also  adjoining,  is  ornamented  by 
tombs  bdonging  to  sea&ring  geiMtemen;   whose 
epitaphs  tell  you,  that  after  having  visited  every 
dime,  and  bmved  the  tempest  on  almost  every 
ocean,  d>ey  are  here  at  last  sheltered  from  the 
storms  of  life  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave.     The 
trade  <rf  the  place  ariseis  from  its  connexion  with 
dbe  Dowira,  which  lie  opposite  the  town,  where 
ships  of  war  and  merchandize  ride,    previous  to 
their  departure  for  distant  regions  of  the  world ! 
To  behold  so  many  stately  vessels  at  anchor  foritis 
M  interesting  spectacle ;  the  mind  is  tlirown  into 
a  variety  of  pleasing  speculaticms  upon  the  mari- 
time importance  of  our<:ountry:— 

Mark  the  sarround'mgseas  o^ersbadcd  with  our  fleets  | 
9^o]d  yon  fillip's  that  ^e  before  tht  ilsfng  gale, 
MridvstFeamen  glittcdng.ln  tbe .  moot^Jtamn  4lay  t 
:aee  1  4n4>ieir  piuJited  flaUpcies  wiiat  gagf^ld- 
f  U.spceady  what  symmetry  and  strength  appear 

]  '~  In  each  high  frame, — though  spacious,  yet  adorD*d 

Wllli«ll  that  dctance  befloivBl  saiTjklhrii, 
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Qose  to  the  .town  stands  a  Telegraph  the'ffst 
of  the.  twelve  that  ccmnect  the  Downs  wiUi  tibe 
Admiralty-roffice,  Westmiiister,  the  distance  being 
seventy-two  miles.  The  period  oiT  commitiucatioQ 
up  to  London^  at  an  avera^  is  ten  minutes;  but 
the  atmosphere  being  at  one  time  very  clear,  the 
men  employed  there,  assured  us,  that  a  messlge 
was  sent  up,  and  an  answer  returned,  m,,^/hen 
minutes  !  Tlie  telegraph  is  by  no  missmB  a  nmdern 
invention.  Something  c^  this  kind  Is  supposedtai 
have  been  in  use  even  so  far  bacjk  as  the  Trojan 
war;  for  a  Greek  play  b^ins  with  a  scen^  in 
which  a  watchman  descending  from  the  top  of  a 
tower  in  Greece^  gives  the  information  that  Troy 
was  taken — ^'  I  have  been  looking  out  these  ten 
years  (says  he),  to  see  when  that  would  happen, 
and  this  night  it  is  done ! "  Under  different  forms 
it  certainly  existed  among  the  ancients.  The 
Marquis  of  Worcester  also  mentions  it  m  1665, 
in  his  Century  of  Inventions;  but  it  was  never  much 
used  till  the  French  revolution,  when,  being  re* 
vived,  it  has  undergone  several  alterations,  and 
has  been  brought  to  great  perfection.  We  next 
meet  with  Deal  Castle^  of  a  singular  form,  having 
walls  of  enormous  thickness,  with  the  naval  ho6« 
pital,  the  military  hospital,  and  the  royal  bar- 
racks, each  of  which  boasts  of  a  healthy  situa- 
tion. Close  to  the  town  is  also  Sandgate  Castle, 
where,  on  the  restoration,  the  gallant  Colonel 
Hutchinson  was  imprisoned,  and  here  he  died. 
'His  Memoirs,  written  by  his  wife^  an  admir^ible 
piece  of  bk>graphy,  has  been  already  noticed*  i: 
1 


LANDING  OP  JCLirS  Ci&SAR.  Hi 

The  high  road  from  Deal  to  Dover  passes 
through*  the  village  of  Walmer,  whose  castle  was 
Ibe  occaslc»ial  residence  of  the  late  Right  Hcfnour-* 
Able  William  Pitt,  then  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports.  His  fether,  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham^  was 
1^  once  the  ornament  and  boast  of  his  country. 

But  this  spot  is  remarkable  for  being  the  place 
where  Julius  Caesar  is  supposed  to  have  landed, 
fifty  yetfrs  before  the  commencement  of  the  Chris^' 
tkri  ^ra,  and  by  which  circumstance  the  Romans 
obtained  their  first  footing  in  this  country.  The 
account  which  Csesar  himself  gives  of  it  in  \Ai 
Commentaries,  is  interesting,  and  shall  be  trans- 
cribed from  Duncan^s  translation : — 

'*  The  Barbarians  (that  is,  the  English),  per- 
ceiving our  design,  sent  their  cavalry  and  chariots 
before,  which  they  iiiequently  made  use  of  in  bat- 
tle, and,  followed  with  the  rest  of  their  forces,  en- 
deavoured to  oppose  our  landing.  And,  indeed, 
we  found  the  d^culty  very  great  on  many  ac- 
counts, for  our  ships,  being  large,  requited  a  great 
depth  of  water,  and  the  soldiers  were  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  the  places,  and  had  their  hand^ 
embarrassed ;  and,  loaded  with  the  weight  of  ar- 
mour, were  at  the  same  time  to  leap  from  the 
ships,  stand  breast-high  amidst  the  waves,  and 
encounter  the  enemy;  while  they,  fighting  upoa 
dry  ground,  or  advancing  only  a  little  way  into 
the  water,  having  the  free  use  of  their  limbs,  and 
in  places  which  they  perfectly  knew,  could  boldly 
cast  their  darts,  and  spur  on  their  horses,  wejl 
inured  to  that  kind  of  service^    All  these  circum*^ 
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stances  serving  to  spr^id  a  terror  among  our  men, 
who  were  wholly  strangers  to  this  way  of  figliting, 
they  pushed  not  the  enemy  with  the  same  vigour 
and  sprit  as  was  usual  for  them  in  combats  on  dry 
ground.  Cjesar  observing  this,  ordered  some 
galleys^  a  kind  of  shipping  less  eostmon  with  the 
barbarians,  and  more  easily  governed  and  put  in 
motion,  to  advance  a  little  from  the  transports  to* 
wards  the  shore,  in  order  to  set  updn  the  enemjr 
in  flank,  and  by  means  of  their  engines^  slings,' 
and  arrows,  drive  them  to  some  distance*  This 
proved  of  considereUie  service  to  dur  mai,  for 
what  with  the  surprise  occasioned  by  the  make  of 
our  galleys,  the  motion  of  the  oars,  and  the  playing 
of  Uie  engines,  the  enemy  were  forced  to  halt;  and 
in  a  little  time  began  to  give  back.  But  our  msn 
still  demurrifi^  to  leap  into  the  sea,  chiefly  because 
of  the  depth  of  the  wster  in  those  parts^  thc^ 
stfmdard-beater  of  the  tenth  l^ioa,  haAring  flnfe 
invoked  the  Gods  for  success,  cried  out  aloud,— ^ 
'^  Follow  me^  fellow-soldiers,  unless  you  betray 
the  Roman  eagle  into  the  hands  o(  the  enemy ;  for 
my  part,  I  am  resolved  to  discharge  my  duty  io 
Caesar  and  the  commonwealth."  Upou  this  he 
jumped  into  the  sea,  and  advanced  with  the  eagle 
against  the  enemy,  whereat  our  m^i,  exhorting  one 
another  to  prevent  so  signal  a  disgrace,  aH  that 
were  in  the  ship  followed  him,  which  being  perceived 
by  those  in  the  nearest  vessels,  they  also  did  the 
like,  and  boldly  approached  the  enemy.  The . 
battle  was  obstinate  on  both  sides;  bat  our ma^ 
as  being  neither  able  to  keep  their  racks,  nor  yet 
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firm  footing,  9or  follow  thdr  respecii've  standairds^ 
because^  ]eii(»Bg  pnNniflCttoiisly  froni  their  sbips^ 
&r^ry  one  joined  tiie  firsC  ensign  lie  met,  were 
thereby  thrown  into  great  conftision.  The  enemy^ 
on  the  other  hand,  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
shallows^  when  they  f>aw  our  men  advancing  singly 
from  the  ships,  spurred  on  their  horses,  and«l* 
tacked  th^n  in  that  perj^exity.  In  one  place 
great  numbers  would  gather  round  a  hand&l  of 
Romans,  others  fall  upon  them  in  flank,  and  galled 
them  mightily  with  their  darts;  whidi  Cissar 
obeerving,  he  oi^ered  some  boats  to  be  manned^ 
BXkd  ply  about  with  recruits.  By  this  means  the 
for^nost  ranks  of  our  men  haying  got  firm  fioting^ 
were  followed  by  all  the  rest,  when  foiling  on  the 
enemy  biiskly,  they  were  soon  put  ta  the  route. 
But,  as  the  cavalry  were  not  yet  arrived,  we  could 
not  put*sue  our  advantage  for  in  the  island,  which 
was  the  only  thing  wanting  to  render  the  victory 
complete." 

Sudk  is  the  account  of  Julius  Csisar's  first 
landing  in  Britain ;  according  to  his  own  acknow- 
^gment^  the  natives  opposed  him  widi  bf  avev}' : 

Tiiey  fousUty  hat  not  as  prodi|;al  of  bloody 

Or  thinking;  death  itself  was  simply  good  ; 

But  in  their  Cooivtry^*  veal  they  placed  their  pride» 

And  as  Ma<  bade  they  eitlier  uv'n  w  wsm  I    • 


Nor  can  the  above  extract  be  iminteresting  ta 
yon^  my  young  friend,  who  are  anxious,  at  all 
tknes,  to  aequau&t  yoursdf  with  the  history  of  youit 
country. 
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,  In  company  with  a  kind  friend,  the  Rev.  B. 
M-T*D,  who  attended  me  to  Deal,  I  passed  through 
H^aldershare  grounds,  and  saw  the  seat  of  the  late 
Lord  North,  who  distinguished  himself  for  his  at- 
tempt to  subjugate  the  American  colonies.  The 
house  is  large  and  spacious ;  and  the  park  full  of 
picturesque  views.  Close  to  a  beautiful  spot  called 
the  JVUderness,  is  a  monument  of  considerable 
height,  from  the  top  of  which  is  a  charming  prospect 
of  the  country.  Statues  of  heathen  dieities  wete 
interspersed  at  various  avenues,  whilst  the  hatte 
and  the  rabbit,  springing  from  tbeir  retreat^, 
bounded  along  with  rapidity  !  A  Chinese  temple, 
placed  in  a  secluded  situation,  though  verging  tb 
decay,  attracted  my  attention.  The  mind  mig)^ 
here  resign  itself  to  the  charms  of  reflectioti :— • 

——Be  it  thine  to  walls 
With  reason,  and  ciyoy  tii'  bannonimii  voice 
Of  conscioQs  rectitade,  wliose  soothing  strain 
Can  lift  the  soul  beyond  what  vulgar  thought 
Can  distantly  imagine  \  '    nowirlUN. 

Not  far  from  Waldershare  is  Fredville^  the  seat 
of  John  Phimpiree,  Esq. — in  the  park  belonging  to 
which  are  oak-treesy  the  most  extraordinary  for 
height  and  size  in  the  kingdom.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished-by  appropriate  names;  but  the  most  re- 
markable of  them  are  those  called  Majesty ^  Stately^ 
and  Beauty. — Beauty  is  sixty-three  feet  from  the 
ground,  whilst  the  uniformity  of  its  branches,  and 
the  regularity  of  its  bark,  are  beautiful  beyond  con- 
ception.    The  circumference  of  this  tree,  five  fe^t 
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from  the  ground,  is  fifteen  feet  nine  inches-^its 
solid  contents,  bark  not  included,  tvrelve  ton 
twenty-five  feet. — Stately  at  four  feet  from  the 
^ound,  measures  in  circumference  eighteen  feet— 
and  its.  solid  contents  twelve  ton  thirty-three  feet- 
one  inch,  bark  not  included.  But  Majesty^  the 
most  wonderful  of  all  these  trees,  has,  ei^t  feet 
from  the  ground,  a  circumference  of  twenty-eight 
feet  four  inches-^and  at  twenty-eight  feet  from  the 
ground  fifteen  feet  six  inches.  It  has  one  arm 
which  contains  sixty-eight  feet  .eleven  inches-^ 
another  sixty-four  feet  two  inches— a  third>  sixty 
feet  nine  inches,  and  several  others  of  nearly  equal 
dimensions.  The  total  contents  of  this  huge  bulk 
of  timber  are  thirty-six  tons  twenty-eight  feet  four 
inches,  bark  not  included. 

Predville  is  neat  and  spacious— it  has,  together 
with  the  house,  within  these  few  years  been  not 
only  enlarged,  but  improved  with  taste  and  judg- 
mient.  The  mansion^  standing  on  a  rising  ground, 
has  a  handsome  brick  front,  supported  by  six- 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order^— the  drawing- 
^room  is  truly  elegant,  and  the  library  contains 
several  thousand  volumes,  selected  from  the  most 
approved  ancient  and  modem  authors.  From  the 
front  of  the  house  to  the  south,  Barston  mills  wave 
their  swifts  above  the  plantations,  and  on  the  north- 
west Nunnington  mills  form  a  correspondent  pros- 
pect. The  swing  suspended  from  the  high  brandi 
of  a  towering  oak—- the  rabbits  skipping  from  hole 
to  hole,  formed  among  the  fibres  of  the  trees,  and 
a  rising  &miiy  of  )iearty  children  seen  amidst  their 
t5 
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miiocentgambok,  constkiiteatontefk  piece  of  i^orai 
ami  delightful  scenery.  At  the  south^wes&  end  o( 
the  mansion  the  green-house  lias  a  pretty  efiect^ 
displaying  the  skill  of  the  botfMaist>  whilst  the  m^ 
dustrious  bees  are  observed  convieyiiig  thek 
plitndcved  stores  into  glasses  fixed  withiiir  dM^ 
windows  of  their  abode,  which  in  its  tunt  isr 
pllindaied  to  enrich  the  owner^s  taUel  The 
gardens  behind  the  house  are  endi^ckd  with  a 
dinibbery,  along  whidi  a  green  wall^  deflmded  bf 
a l^iht  post  and  rail,  preseatsus  with  a  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  weed»  on  due  sowth^ 
the  distant  tel^aph  on  the  west,,  and  the  Isle  o£ 
Thanet,  with  Ramsgale  harbour,  8ic»  on  the  noiitb** 
east,  tend  to  enridh  and  diTersify  the  p«Mpect»> 
The  bowling  green  also  bid  amoag  the  trees^-* 
the  laurelled-covered  ice-houae^  the  swset  briar 
hedge  anfl  the  weeping  adi  trees^  enhanoe  the  ses^- 
sations  of  delif^c  ari^g  from  the  ccmlefliplatiaii: 
of  this  spot  In  a  word,  should  any  thing  be 
thought  maaSifogi  a  stream  of  water  would  completer 
the  situation. 

JbAtt  Plwmpiree,  Esq;,  the  pieseiitt  proffrietcHr». 
was  aa  oidjr  son^-JMving  one  sistes,  now  die  ladji^ 
c£  Sir  Rkhard  Caxr  Glynn.  The  |»indpal  family 
estate  Ilea  in  liToifSnghunshivew  Mr»  Plainifitree'e 
fiUker  and  graiidiaiAi»*  repveaeated  die  town  o£ 
Nottingham  in  parliament  fbv upwards  of  Myeai^t 
and  amidst  thevariona  dMU^ea  of  Administratieir 
during  that  period  they  nmiaiained  those  gbrieaa 
priacipleBof  civil  and  lel^gioas  libertf  ^Mdi  pladed' 
the  present  illiistriom  Houae  of  Bfunwadk  en  the 
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tbroae  of  tli«8G  realms*  Mr.  Plomptr^^  is  a  do- 
l^d^c  gentkoutn,  and  his  partiality  fop  PredvilU 
has  led  him  ta  pasa  tlie  greatest  part  of  the  year 
at  ibis  deligfafiil  retreat.  His  atteDtion  is  occupied: 
in.  the  i]iq>ro¥«Baent  ei  his  estate :  and  he  is  nevev 
happier  thaii  when  he  is.  surromtded  by  his  family, 
wbilflt  the  poor  of  the  stnrfottuding  tteighbourhood 
partake  of  his^  hosi»tality • 

We^sooR  veaehed  Bui^sfo^  the  habitatiofiL  of  nj 

fiimd,   the^  Rev.  Bk  M ^*-**»  (who  o^gingly 

feittshed  me  wi^  the  accomit  ,pisl  given  of  Prei^ 
vitky^  a  neab  fenn-heuee^  the  abode  of  peaoe  an4 
jdenty;  Just  opposite  die  parlour  wmdow^  may-  be 
ae*i»  ar  rabbSb  wart^en,  ivhere  \K  is  tmfy  rtiral^  to-  pei«* 
eetve  these  lift^  antoml^)  either  bashiBg  m  the  srun^, 
w  starting^  hither  anct  thither  at  every  breath  of  arr 
liiaberofliis.  the  atmosphere  !  Tt)e«e  timid'  erea« 
tares  seem  to  be^  endowed  by  nature  with  a  more 
than  oMfaMtry*  degrea  <^  ^rightlin^BS.  The  parish 
ehurch  is  a  eurious  piece  of  Anglo-Stision  arcbitee- 
taun.  llie  eii|sidl»-  i»  adormsd  by  €arved«>w(»*k 
stone,  wirti  cireular  arehee  an4  windows.  The 
interior  is-fdain  and  of  smatt  extent:  it  ha^  how>* 
e«erv  tmoor  dMree  old  m^Mwiente — alkass  plate 
ept'One  of  4Imo  ^entanied  a  Latin  inscription  which 
pleased  mei  The  closing  Mnes  were  fii^ly  els- 
pressive  of  tfemt  uiiavaMSag  r^ret  whick  we  caanel 
he^  ind^dging-at  die  decease  of  beloved  rela|ives» 
and  of  thaft  sootfiing  hope  of  meet^  them  m  a 
betftevworH  withwUehweareinspi^fvdbyChriSK 
liaahyr   A  number  of  Roman  iim»ds  or.  barren 
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in  the  southern  boundary  of  the  parish^  shew  that 
the  spot  was  formerly  a  scene  of  contention.  Long 
life  seems  to  have  been  enjoyed  by  many  of  its  in- 
habitants. In  1700,  the  minister  resident  in  this 
parish  was  buried  at  the  age  of  96,  the  minister 
preaching  the  funeral  sermon  82,  the  reader  of 
the  service  87,  the  parish  clerk  87,  but  then  ab« 
sent;  the  sexton  86,  and  his  wife  about  80;-  and 
several  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Coldred,  who 
attended  the  funeral,  were  above  100  years  old. 
In  the  year  1722  also^  there  were  in  this  small 
parish,  which  consisted  only  of  58  souls,  mm  per- 
sons whose  ages  made  636  year^.  These  are  un- 
usual instances  of  longevity. .  But  let  it  be  ever  ro* 
membered,  that  honourable  age  is  not  that  whidii 
standeth  in  length  oftime^  or  that  wl^ich  is  measwreA 
by  number  of  years.  Wisdom  is  the  gr^  hair  t&, 
manj  and  an  unspotted  life  is  old  age. 

From  this  healthy  retired  spot,  after  a  few  miles' 
ride,  we  reach  the  romantic  village  of  Buckland, 
distinguished  only  by  its  corn  and  paper  mills,  and 
then  enter  Dov£R,  which  has  been  termed  the 
.  grand  Key^  or  entrance  &om  the  C!ontinent  into 
the  island*  of  Great  Britain.  I  should  have  men- 
tioned that  my  worthy  friend  W.  Kiugsford,  Esq. 
the  proprietor  of  the  mills  at  Buckland,  has  re- 
cently built  himself  a  handsome  mansion  close  to 
the  premises*  The  green  in  front  of  the  house 
has  a  fountain  with  a  large  lion^  from  whose  jaws 
issue  copious  streams  to  cool  and  sweeten  the  sor- 
{ounding  aUnosphere.     jSome  of  the  spectator^ 
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lioweTer,  are  so  tasteless  as  to  denominate  it  the 
sick  lion^  and  will  stand  gaping  at  the  unseemly 
spectacle  for  the  gratification  of  their  curiosity. 
But  it  is  time  that  I  hasten  to  subscribe  myself, 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 


P.  S.  It  must  have  been  a  curious  spectacle  to 
have  beheld  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  retinue^  pass- 
ing along  through  this  romantic  valley,  returning 
home  after  twenty  years  of  exile  in  our  hospitable 
land.  How  great  the  contrast!  the  silly  pride 
and  empty  pageantry  of  a  French  court  exchanged 
for  the  peaceful  retirement  of  Hartwell. 
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AccotTwr  or  doter|  m  romaittic  aTnAiioN  and  extent  $ 

IT8  churches;  its  PIER  AND  HARBOUR;  CARL  O^  HART>- 
WICEC4  CASTLE*  OF  »B>MR;  BL4WCHARD  AKD  JEFTERfES  ;  ITS 
•EACH ;     LANDIWO  Ot  CHARLES  THE    SECOND  ;    FATHER  OF  SIR 

•iDNET  imith;  cvurchill;   Shakespeare's  cliff;   passage 

PROM  DOVER  TO  CALAIS;  FOLKSTOfTE ;  HTTHE ;  HUMAN 
bones;  CINQUE  PORTS;  THEIR  ANTIQUITY  AND  USEfULNEiS; 
MOMNET,  RTE,  AND  HASTINGS ;   FAREWELL  TO  THE  SEA. 

Mir  WORTHX  rOUJm  FMIEND, 

HAVING'  ia  mys  hmt  ktter  conducted  jmi  ittto 
the  aneienft  tewu  of  Doves— <«n  aecount  of  tbii 
plaee  iiow  calls  lor  our  attention.  Il»  sitiiatio% 
osloitj  and  httturj^,  afier  many  paoticnlact-  to  th# 
inquisitive  mind.  We  cannot  fiitl  of  benng  gratified 
1)y  inquiries  relative  to  a  spot  so  frequently  men* 
tioned  in  the  annals  of  our  country. 

Dover,  at  the  distance  of  seventy*two  miles 
from  London,  enjoys  a  romantic  situation.  Enter- 
ing  it  from  Canterbury,  you  pass  dirough  a  vall^ 
of  some  length,  in  which  (as  has  been  already  men-^ 
tioned)  stands  the  village  of  Buckland.  The  hills 
on  each  side  have  an  interesting  aspect-— and  being 
market  day,  I  met  the  good  country  folks  jogging 
along  encircled  by  the  fruits  of  their  industry. 
The  entrance  into  the  town  has  an  antique  appear-^ 
ance.  The  Castle,  on  the  left,  frowns  from  on 
.high,  and  the  opposite  hill,  boldly  facing  the  ooeffli, 
has  die  town  stretched  at  its  base,  in  an  envied 
security.    Thus  circumstanced^  my  emotions  were 


of  a  siDguIar  kind..  Ncnt  was  mjr  1ot«  of  novelty 
ibe  less  gratified  by  the  recoUectioo  that  I  wm  ntm 
apfxroaching  ano  of  tbe  principal  esKtremhies  of 
tbe  Islftsid  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Hasted  is  of  opinion^  that  this  was  the 
place  where  Julius  Caesar  icst  intended  to  hwm 
landed  in  Britain.  This  ha  infers  firom  a  passagl» 
in  his  CkMiinientarieB^  where  Csesar  declares^  that 
seeing  the  cliS  covered  with  Britons  in  arms,  ami 
observing  that  the  sea  being  narrow  and  peat  in 
hy  the  hiUa^  the  Britons  could  easitjr  throw  their 
darts  from  thence  on  the  shore  boieath,  he  sailed 
ei|^t  nnks  fatther,  and  came  i^pon  a  plain  and 
open  rifeorc.  Thia  spoC»  in  the  aecount  of  Deal^ 
hea  been  alreadj  noticed. 

Tfaetown,  abanta>niile  in  kngtl^  iskigB,  bat 
scaAtawdy  containing  14gM)0  infaabitantsL.  Stana*. 
gato*fltreet  is  so  eonfinedby  hilh  that  iiblnaatcnifio 
appearance;  bnl  length  of  ages  has  shewn  that 
the  iidiabitanta  are  in  safetji.  Dover  has  a  mariieli 
on  Wednesday  and  Satnrday,  together  with  a  Snr  m 
>knreasber»v0lnch has  three  mariketdiofys.  Thetomi 
has  the  privifege  of  trying  all  oficnces  oommhteil 
within  its  Ubectiea  and  jurisdiction*  They  havn 
i^e  powee  e£  l^eand  death;  fiar  tavomen  wcne^  im 
KAvemboar,  1817,  executed  here:  Surtbcgstj.  Sir 
lUhry  Ae  Vhrgin^.  and  JSl.  James  the  Jkpoatle,  999 
the  tworpavishes^*^htti  fbamer  being  by  far  of  die 
gpmka  eKfeent  The  ehurck  of  SL  Mary  ia  a 
haadaome  stmciare^  consisimg  of  dsMO  aidles^  and 
enriched  with  nmnoBiantsu  TbeorgmiaredEoned 
ftcapitai  iwllmiaeiit;  and  in  Ae  tannr  is  ^gooi 
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peal  of  eight  bells.  The  late  Rev.  John  Lyon 
was  long  the  incumbent,  to  whose  ingenious  accoimt; 
of  Dover  this  narrative  stands  indebted.  When 
once  (July,  1808)  I  visited  Dover,  I  attended  the 
morning  worship  at  St.  Mary's:  an  excellent 
sermon  was  delivered  by  the  curate,  and  the  wh<^ 
service  conducted  with  great  seriousness  and  pro- 
priety. The  Rev.  Wm.  Toumay,  the  incumbent 
of  St  James's,  is  also  a  gentleman  of  learning  and 
piety. 

The  election  both  of  Mayor  and  of  the  two 
Members  ,of  Parliament  is  held  in  St.  Mary's 
church,  to  Jthe  violation  of  decency.  Surely  thia 
impropriety  ought  to  find  a  remedy.  There  were 
formerly  more  churches  in  Dover ;  the  remains  of 
one,  indeed,  at  this  day,  constitute  a  dwelling- 
house  inhabited  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Ashdown, 
who  has  published  several  pieces  for  the  elucidation 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  Dissenters  in  this 
town^  are  numerous  and  respectable.  The  places 
<^  worship  belonging  to  the  General  Baptists  and 
to  the  Calvinists  stand  near  each  other;  but  diS- 
fbrence  of  opinion  among  persons  who  \frorship 
so  dose  together,  is  not  suffered  to  intarupt  the 
harmony  of  their  devotion.  To  love  one  another  i^ 
the  first  and  purest  precept  of  Christianity.  The 
General  Baptists  have  it  in  contemplation  to  b|uild 
a  larger  and  more  commodious  place  of  worship. 
The  Society,  had  for  its .  pastor,  about  a  century 
ago,  Mr*  Samuel  Taverner,  who  had  been  governor 
of  Deal  Casde.  But.  relinquishing  the  pursuit:  of 
worldly  honours^. he  avowed  the  profession  of  his 
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religion/  sufierednobly  for  conscience'  sake,  and  to 
the  last  discharged  the  duties  of  the  ministerial 
office  with  fidelity. 

The  pier  and  harbour  of  Dover  are  capacious^ 
and  faave^  at  different  times,  proved  expensive. 
Ships  of  four  or  five  hundred  tons  enter  with  safety. 
The  advantages  of  the  harbour  have  been  felt  by 
vessels  in  distress  passing  through  the  Channel; 
The  Dover  seamen  deserve  praise  for  their  huma- 
nity on  these  occasions.  Of  the  public  buildings 
in  Dover,  the  following  require  mention — the 
Vktualling^Office  was  anciently  the  hospital  of  the 
Maison  Dieu.  It  is  the  only  place  of  the  kind 
between  Portsmouth  and  Sheerness;  hence  all 
ships  belonging  to  the  navy,  and  Ijang  in  th^ 
Downs,  receive  their  provisions.  The  appellation 
Maism  Dim  is  literally  the  Hmse  of  God^  bdhg 
formerly  devoted  to  purposes  of  devotion.  The 
Town  Hall  stands  in  the  market-place,  :  rather 
antique  in  its  appearance;  here  are  some  good 
portraits,  together  with  a  fine  print,  reprefeenting 
the  embarkation  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  at 
Dover,  May  31,  1520,  preparatory  to  his  inter* 
view  with  Francis  the  First,  of  famous  memory; 
The  Tlwatre^  in  Snargate-street,  answers  also  the 
purpose  of  assembly-rooms.  The  Apotio  and  the 
Albion  Libraries,  both  contain  an  ample  collection 
of  books,  and  the  London  papers  are  taken<  in  for 
the  use  of  subscribers. 

This  town  gave  birth  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Philip  York,  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  whose  ancestors 
had  been  settled  here  for  generations.    The  Earl 
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diedt  uiuT«rsidly  i^egrettedr  io  17^614:  of  bim  it 
WM  jmdy  astii^.Bt  his  deoeos^  thi^  ^^  conirmeed 
of  the  great  principles  of  religion^  and  stmAy  in 
the  practice  of  k&  duties,  be  mAintained  a  repvta- 
tion  for  viitue,  which  added  dignity  to  the  station 
be  filled)  and  autlierity  to  the  law  he  adminkteared* 
His  attachment  also  to  the  national  chiufch  was 
accompanied  witii  a  lull  conviction  that  a  tender 
i'l^rd  to  the  r^is  of  omsdewee^  and  a  temper  of 
lenily  and  moderation,  are  not  only  right  ia  diem-f 
adlves,  but  most  eonduct^e  in  their  consequences 
to  tbe  honour  and  interest  of  the  church.  The 
strongest  recommendation  of  the  clergy  to  hna 
for  the  bestowment  of  preferments  was  theiv  fitness 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  professicm." 

The  Casile  of  Dever^  aipposed  to  hai^e  been 
bulk  by  Julius  Csesar,  but  probably  raised  by  ttie 
Ramans  at  a  subsequent  pei*iod,  merits  attention* 
It  has  a  utenerable  appearance,  and  se^ed  on  llie 
summit  dF  a  loifty  cliff,  looks  down  with  grandeur 
npon  the  aurrousding  country:  aj^^eat  part  of 
ft  mommg,  accompanied  by  some  ebliging  friends, 
passed  away  in  its  examination*  Ascending  the 
ttde  of  a  slieep  hiU,  we  enter  the  Casile  through  a 
lofty  gate-way,  where  a  person  in  waiting  conducts 
strangers  to  every  object  worthy  of  attentionb  But 
at  it  takes  up  near  tbirl^^five  acres  of  gromad,  I 
shall  only  tolich  on  those  objects  wkidi  are  iste* 
resting  to  the  traveller.  Passing  several  buildings, 
apprejpriated  to  a  variety  of  purposes,  wo  reach 
an.  qpen  lawn,,  where  we  meet  widi  the  brass  can- 
mo^  peculisady  vco«||^V  tvtmty4mf  ftet  loag^ 


culled  QfUMm  EiMbe^n  potia  pimli  R  ntw  a 
present  horn  tbe  States  of  HoUaudf  to  d^t  quesH— 
will  earry  a  tw^re  {Kmiuler  scrven  miles — and  ba« 
upon  it  tbift  iascriptioin^  m  dd  Dutch—* 

OVr  Iiill  and  dale  I  throw  my  ball. 
Breaker  my  name  of  mound  and  wall ! 

Tbe  priacipal  part  of  the  lortifioationa  consists  in 
a  large  circulac  ivask^  ^ere  stands  die  old  churchy 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Lucius,  the  first 
Cbrisltaa  king  of  the  Britons.  In  ks  orijpnal  state 
it  must  have  been  a  noUe  structure;  fisr  even  in  its 
pxresent  dilapidated  coadition  there  aare  vestiges  of 
its  ancient  subUmily*  It  is  impossible  to  contenii-. 
plate  such  a  hei^)  of  rtans  without  moormng  over 
the  decay  to  which  human  magnificeace  is  de8<* 
ttmd»  Laige  pottioM  haw  Mm.  to  the  gproimd^ 
khas 

•'—Tbe  pUsrln  oft 
At  dead  of  night,  'mid  bis  oraisonii  bears 
Agbast  tbe  veice  of  tw b,  disparting  towen 
Vonfeitng,  a»  pwdpllale  4owii.dMi^ 
AattSii9s:«rous4,  leuitlMisdoriiigrtoiM^votiit 

uvea. 

Close  to  &e  remains  of  ihe  chuvckwiepcT^ived 
a  burying-groond  for  soldiera  who  die  in  the 
castle;  scane  c^  the  mscrii^bns  tell  us^  in  homely 
phrase^  that  tbe  individual  lying  beaautfi  had  bee» 
&itlifal  in  the  service  of  his  eoimtryj 

Proceeding  al<mg  the  ramparts,  we  behcid  the 
iminrovemeBto  whidi  have  been  introduced  here  o£ 
kte-^but  on  which  imntense  sums  of  moncgr  must 
have  been  «peadad^     The  rock  on  vi^doh  th* 
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castle  is  built  has  been  perforated,  'and  in  dike^ 
subterranean  caverns  are  a  number  of  soldiers— 
who  did  not  seem  pleased  with  their  habitatidtis. 
Passing  through  these  excavations,  we  at  lost,   alt 
at  once,  came  to  a  kind  of,  gallery,  cut  in  the  si^ 
of  the  cliff,  where  we  looked  down  on  the  ocean 
with  tremendous  sensations.     Pursuing  our  route 
around  the  Castle,  canncms,  mortars,  and  other 
horrible  instruments  of  destruction,  met  the  eye, 
and  impressed  the  heart.     We  at  last  came  round 
to  the  spot  whence  we  first  set  out,  wearied  by  the 
circuitous  journey.     The  square  building  in  the 
centre  reminded  me  of  the  white  tower   in  the 
.Tower  of  London--- the  well  near  the  entrance  is 
of  an  immense  depth,  the  water  being  drawn  up 
by  horses;   and  over  the  gateway  by>  which  we 
entered,  are  elegant  apartments  for  the  Warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  when  he  chooses  to  visit 
them.     Here  we  were  shewn  the  venerable  old 
keys  which  are  put  into  the  Lord  Warden's  hand 
upon  his  initiation  into  the  office.     Nor  must  we 
forget  to  mention  the  brass  horn,  with  which  they 
say  the  men  were  called  to  work  when  the  castle 
was  first  erected.     The  rooms  are  decorated  with 
portraits,  charts,  and  arms,   fancifully  arra:nged. 
The  prospect  of  the  town  of  Dover,  and  of  the 
adjacent  country,  from  the  windows,  is  del^htfiil. 
The  sea  appears  to  advantage,  and  the  -constant 
passage  of  the  vessels  contributes  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  heighten  the  scenery.    The  castle  contains 
a  prison  for  debtors,  having  only  two  rooms :  no 
allowance  is  made  them  for  subsistence ;  they  are 
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subjected  ako  ta  oAer -haitbhipg,  which  ought  to 
•be  remoTed,  for  the  honour  of  humanity. 

Before  we  quit  this  qx>t,  it  may  be  proper  to 
remark,  that  it  was  hence  M.  Blanchard,  a  French- 
man, and  Dr.  Jefieries,  an  American,  were  launch- 
ed, suspended  to  a  balloon,  January  7,  1785,  and 
reached  the  coast  of  France  in  little  more  than 
two  hours,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles 
per  hour.  Being  about  half  way  over,  they  de- 
scended rapidly  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  to 
the  terror  of  the  spectators;  when  all  at  once  they 
were  elevated  by  the  casting  out  of  ballast,  and 
borne  aloft;  they  soon  alighted  near  Calais,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  their  countrymen.  Balloons 
were  first  su^ested  by  the  ascent  of  smoke  and 
clouds  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  invention  is  ingenious,  and  surprising  feats 
have  been  performed  by  them.  But  great  dangers 
are  incurred,  and  it  is  questioned  whether  they  can 
be  converted  to  purposes  of  utility  :— 


Jonrnejriog  on  high  theritken  castle  glides, 

Bright  as  a  meteor  throogh  the  asarc  tides ; 

0*er  towns,  and  towers,  and  temples,  winds  its  way, 

Or  mounts  soblime,  and  gilds  the  yaalt  of  day. 

Silent,  with  np-tnrn'd  eyes,  nobreathing  crowd* 

Parsoe  the  floating  wonder  to  the  clouds 

And,  flushed  with  transport,  or  benambM  with  fear. 

Watch,  at  it  riset,  the  diminish'd  sphere  I 

Now  less  and  less — and  now  a  speck  is  seen! 

And  now  the  fleeting  rack  intrudes  between  ! 

The  calm  philosopher  in  ether  sails. 

Views  broader  stars,  and  breathes  In  purer  gales  j 
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SoOt  -^Uk  «  JMiP)  •!«  iivmgr  a  imtiiigliiic^ 
Itoond  earth*!  bl«e  jplaios  her  lucid  iraiers  rfuof^f 
Sees  at  his  feet  the  forlsed  lightnings  glow, 
^tid  hean  the  harmlen  thunders  roar  l^elow !  » 

Leftffing  Ae  casfle,  we  descended  into  Dover, 
where  die  beach  caught  my  attention ;  the  wooden 
biases,  raised  for  the  convenience  of  bathers  who 
frequent  fhis  place  in  the  munmer  season,  are 
pleasanrty  Sftassted. 

Uponthe  pier  King  Chai^les  the  Second  landed, 
4m  Safturday  ^e  26th  of  May,  1660,  about  one 
oVlock  in  the  afternoon,  attended  by  the  Dukes  of 
¥oA  and  Obucester,  beside  many  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry.  He  was  conducted  by  the  mayor  and 
corporation  to  a  canopy  raised  upon  the  Beacb, 
and  there  presented  with  a  large  Bible,  having 
gold  clasps,  by  Mr.  John  Reading,  a  minister, 
who  made  b  suitable  address  on  the  occasion. 

The  King,  in  the  same  year,  made  the  corpora- 
tion a  present  of  a  handsome  mace,  now  used  by 
them,  having  this  inscription — Carolus  hie  posuit 
vestigia  prima  SecmiduSyieGO^  alladkig  to  his  land- 
ing here  on  his  memorable  restoration. 

*  See  thePmi/iaQEHicAL  MAfiAzurs  Ibr  ^ov.  lSlJi»|  whose 
first  article  is  entULed,  JSj^^tgimMU  imiiagto  prove  tkB^tsibility 
of  causing  balloom  to  demaU^ramidwahfy  fawa  4he  ^$nsF»l  direo 
tion  of  tho  current  of  the  win4t  wMch  carriu  tkm  alttfg  in  th$ 
atmosphere^  by  JobnEvavs,  Jan.  wUh  aa,eBgra«liif  lo  lUnstrate 
it.  This  pi«ce  attracted  consideiable  attentioa  ait  thiatimf  ef 
its  publlqitionj  and  was  noticed  in  terms  of  «oinmeQdation  bj 
Sir  George  Caley,  the  late  Mr«£d^.worUi,. and  other  geBilcnen, 
mho  hadstadicd  theintcreaUng  doctrine  .olacrcititian. 
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Cfaristum  the  Sevendi,  Kin^  %a  Uaauak, 
kmded  hove  ta  17M,  aod  on  his  return  embsrlced 
here  for  his  own  country.  The  Erenoh  King 
Louis  XVIIL  also  embarked  here  for  Calais,  I8I49 
on  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte;  the  Prince  Regent 
accompanied  him  hither  on  the  memorable  oo» 
casion. 

Under  the  cliff,  near  the  Caitftfe,  we  were  amused 
by  contemplating  the  cottage  belonging  to  the 
Father  of  Sir  Sidney  Smithy  ^and  situated  close  to 
the  waves  of  the  ocefto..  The  cottage  has  a  sin- 
gular appeamnoe,  having  ^parentlyfor  its  roof 
the  inverted  hulk  of  a  vessel. 

Nor  must  I  forget  to  mentioiv  my  young  friend, 
that  I  gazed  at  the  spot  which  ooofitaiBsthe  remains 
of  the  poet  Churchill — he  had  been  to  visit  his 
friend,  Jdhn  WiUces,  Esq.  at  BoulogAe,  «nd  dBed 
there  Nov.  5,  1764.  It  is  supposed  that,  having 
made  too  free  with  the  French  wines,  his  intem- 
perance hastened  his  dissolution.  He  was  bftnight 
over  and  buried  in  an  old  church-yard  belonging 
to  the  town  df  Dover,  where  ti  smiffl  4iead-stoRe  is 
seen  widi  "fhis  laconic  inscription  taken  from  his 
Ofwn  WDrks :— • 

Here  Chukcriu.  lies  t  canwdate. 

In  Saint  Mary's  church,  a  small  tablet  has  been 
placed  to  his  memory,  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Under- 
wood, with  Ihese  tines,  which  I  copied  on  the 
spot:  — 

<<  In   ffiOMigr  of  duit  cdkhritted  jpott  Mr. 
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Charles  Churchill,  who  died  at  Boulogne^  in 
France^  aged  02  years,  and  was. buried  in  this 
town,  November)  1764*« 

**  The  ricb  sad  great  do  sooner  gone^ 
Bat,  lo  !  a  monumental  stone 
Inscribed  with  panegyric  lays, 
Soch  fulsdme  undeserved  praise  I 
The  living  blush— the  eonscious  dead 
Themselves  appall'd,  that  truth  is  fled ! 
And  can  it  be,  that  worth  like  thine. 
Thou  great  high-priest  of  all  the  nine ! 
Should  moulder — undistiognisbM  sleep  I 
At  every  thought  the  muses  weep ; 
Forbid  it  gratitude  and  love ! 
O  for  a  flow  like  his  to  prove 
How  much  regretted — honest  bard  1 
Accept  this  shadow  of  regard ! 

^  Thomas  Underwood,  the  Impartialist,  erected, 
June,  1769.'* 

Pray  who  is  this  Irnpartidisf^  for  nothing  is 
known  either  of  his  name  or  his  history  ? 

The  works  of  Churchill  have  been  published  in 
ttwo  volumes,  with  illustrative  nofees-^they  display 
a  lofty  independence  of  mind,  under  the  ins^a- 
tion  of  poetry.  In  one  of  his  pieces,  acknowledg- 
ing his  irregularities,  *  and  dechiiming  against  die 
measures  of  the  court,  he  burst  forth  in  these 
lines: — 

Enough  of  this— .let  private  sorrows  rest: 
As  to  the  public  t  dare  stand  the  test- 
Dare  proudly  boast,  I  feel  no  wish  above  - 
Thefood«f >B]r«cjjrD^ and  m|rcoi9ilfy?tlofe;i.. 
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Strwiger  to  party-rage,  by  reason's  voice. 
Unerring  guide,  directed  in  my  clioice. 
Not  all  the  tyrant  powers  of  earth  combin'd, 
No,  nor  of  hell,  shall  make  me  change  my  miod  ; 
What  I  herd  with  men  ray  honest  soul  disdains, 
Men,  who,  with  servile  zeal,  are  forging  chains 
For  freedom's  necic,  and  lend  a  helping  hand 
To  spread  destruction  o'er  my  native  land ! 
What !  shall  I  not  e'en  to  my  latest  breath 
In  the  f ttU  face  of  danger  and  of  death, 
Exert  that  little  strength  which  nature  gave. 
And  boldly  stem,  or  perish  in  the  wave ! . 


But  whilst  we  pay  this  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
talents  of  the  poet,  the  moral  character  of  the 
man  meets  not  with  our  approbation.  To  use  the 
words  of  the  amiable  Dr.  Kippis,  speaking  of 
Churchill — "  He  has  unhappily  added  another 
name  to.  the  catalogue,  already  too  numerous  in 
the  literary  history  of  those  men  of  genius,  who 
would  have  arisen  to  a  much  greater  excellence  in 
writing,  and  to  a  far  more  illustrious  reputation, 
had  their  intellectual  talents  be^i  accompanied 
with  the  uniform  practice  of  virtue  ! "  It  may  not 
be  improper  to  add,  that  Churchill  was  originally 
a  clergjnmian ;  but,  upon  the  success  of  his  poetry, 
he  flung  aside  the  gown,  and  plunged  into  dissi- 
pation. Such  characters  are  entitled  to  our  com- 
miseration. They  hold  out  to  youth  this  lesson, 
that  brilliant  talents  are  of  little  avail,  either  to 
pur  peace  or  to  our  reputation,  without  the  essen- 
tial requisites  of  virtue  and  piety. 

When  at  Dover,  I  viewed  the  town  and  its 
environs  from  the  summit  of  the  City  of  London 
u 
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Tavern,  whence  it  appean  witli  «d^mitage.  I 
afterward^  in  company  with  Mr.  J.  P — t,  went  over 
the  heights^  having  been  conducted  thither  by  an 
officer  of  Wm.  King^  Eaq.  the  MajFor,  who  very 
obligingly  befnended  us  en  the  oocamn.  On  these 
heights  are  buildings  of  considerable  extent,  the 
ground  being  laid  out  into  encampwfents,  and  every 
thing  adjusted  agreeably  to  4he  art  of  war.  Griev- 
ous is  it  to  tbnik  Aet  nations  so  singularly  blessed 
as  Britain  and  Francey  cannot  live  at  peace  with 
each  other.  Their  distance  is  so  small  that  the  op* 
posite  coasts  seem  to  court  an  union^-but 

Iiands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 

Abbor  each  otkei>—4v4io  bad  ehe 

lai^  iKiadrcd  djr«f»t  beta  oi^gM  isto  oaf  I     tMmnau 

I  shall  close  this  sketdi  of  Dover  with  inention- 
ing,  that  two  kind  friends  accompanied  me  one 
morning,  before  breakftst,  up  to  Shakspeare^s  Cliff 
•—the  ascent  was  steep,  but  the  prospect  on  every 
wide,  fipom  this  eminence,  was  charming.  To  the 
right,  the  coast  stretched  itself  along  by  Hythe, 
towards  Sussex ;  to  the  left  appeared  the  town  of 
Dover,  witfi  its  tremendous  castle;  whilst  before 
you  lay  the  expanded  ocean,  \rith  many  a  statdy 
vessel  gliding  along  hither  and  thither,  reminding 
the  i^ectator  of  the  blessings  of  navigation.  But 
the  height  of  the  cliiF  above  the  sea  is  truly  ter- 
rific— and  looking  over  the  precipice,  my  friend 
caught  me  by  the  coat,  through  mere  apprehen- 
sion of  the  danger  which  might  be  incmrred  in  so 
perilous  a  situation.  Well  did  the  immortal 
Shakspeare  ^diaim— • 
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VhflM  Is  m  cWr,  wdmt  high  «i««eMll«g  knd 
Looks  feaif ally  on  Uw  coDfined  d€ep»-^ 
How  dizzy  'lis  to  cast  one^s  eyes  so  low ! 
The  crows  and  cou^bs  that  wiiif  the  midway  aif. 
Seem  scaree  so  fross  as  beetles.    Half  way  doim 
Han^  ooe  that  gathers  saaiphire  t  dreadful  trade  I 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  thao  his  head. 
The  fishermen  diat  walk  upon  the  beach 
Appear  like  mice,  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark 
DimHtiih'd  to  her  tock :  lict  cock  a  l^uoy, 
Almmt  to*  emiU  fcr  «i|jbl.    The  ■umaariiig  «vg^ 
That  on  the  nnnnmbcr'd  pebbles  chases. 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high.    Til  look  no  more, 
JLest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong  1 

In  times  of  ptAOiy  die  pmung  and  aqMosmg 
6f  indMdwk  ki  such  fHniribei:^,  to  and  from  th^ 
Cmiti&cnt,  fixms  n  matter  of  atftonishment.  Tlie 
^btuoe  from  Dover  to  Cahds  is  only  twenty^oiie 
Biiles ;  ihe  vessds  ^nplofed  before  tiie  hat  war 
were  thirty,  exdnsive  of  tiie  packets^  fitted  op 
elegantly  for  the  aooommodation  of  passengers* 
Iq  a^feir  day*  when  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  tixe 
eoaat  of  France  may  be  se^i  very  distinctly — ^from 
aoine  of  the  eminenoesi  even  the  town  of  Cala» 
may  be  discerned,  together  widi  the  cultivated 
spots  of  the  adjacent  country  !  It  is  supposed  by 
amiquaiies,  that  Great  Britain  was  at  this  part 
once  united  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  haa 
been  torn  from  it  by  some  violent  convulsion.  His- 
tmy,  indeed,  is  silent  on  the  subject  But  the  si- 
mUarity  and  nearness  of  the  opposite  shores  may 
bewgedtOAifiportthe  hypothesis  with  plausibi- 
u2 
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lity.     Be  jtbis  as  it  may,  it  ought  to  be  the  wish  of 
every  real  patriot — 

——That  these  contending  kingdoms, 
Kngland  and  France,  whose  very  shores  look  pale 
With  envy  of  each  other's  happiness, 
May  lose  their  hatred !  shaksfeare. 

You  will  pardon  me,  my  young  friend,  fpr  de- 
taining; you  60  long  with  a  description  of  Dover 
and  its  vicinity. 

With  regret  I  now  bade  adieu  to  my  kind 
friends  at  this  place,  particularly  to  the  family  at 
whose  house  I  was  entertained  (the  head  of  which, 
Mr.  S.  IJ -e,  is,  a|as !  no  more,) — their  charac- 
ter has  been. long  marked  by  hospitality.  The 
eldest  son  kindly  accompanied  me  to  St.Radigun^s 
Abbet/y  in  the  vicinity  of  Dover,-Tit  was  a  pleasant 
morning^s  ride.  He  was  a  young  man  of  great 
promise,  but  the  j^l-devouring  consumption  seized 
on  his  vitals,  and  consigned  him  to  an  early  gravel 

Passing  through  Folkstone^  a  very  queer  town 
on  the  sea  coast,  whose  inhabitants  are  occupied 
by  their  fishery,  and  through  Sandgate^  a  neat 
little  watering  place,  we  reach  Hythe^  another 
Cinque  Port,  entitled  to  attention.  The  town 
stands  on  an  ascent :  and  the  church  is  delightfully 
situated.  The  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor, 
twelve  jurats,  and  twenty-four  common-council- 
men.  There  are  two  good  inns.  Where  the  old 
town  of  Hythe  is  supposed  to  have  stood,  are  pa- 
rallel streets,  the  houses  of  which  are  pleasant-^ 
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the  principal  one  has  been  the  seat  of  the  Dedes  for 
generations. 

At  Hythe  is  a  collection  of  human  bones  heaped 
np  under  the  middle  chancel  of  the  church.  The 
pile  is  twenty  feet  in  length  and  eight  feet  in  height 
and  breadth,  and  the  ghastly  mass  excited  my  ad- 
miration. They  are  supposed,  with  probability, 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  Britons. slain  in  a  bloody 
battle  fought  about  the  year  456,  near  this  place, 
with  the  Saxons.  Their  whiteness  arises  from  their 
having  been  bleiaiched,  by  lying  on  the  shore. 
Several  sculls  are  deeply  cut— probably  with  the 
weapon  of  the  enemy.  Alas,  for  human  nature  t 
that  it  should  ever  have  been  stained  by  suth  deedi 
of  ferocity* 

From  Hythe,  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles^  lies 
New  Romnei/j  a  small  neat  place  risen  out  of  thd 
ruins  of  Old  Romney,  about  a  mile  off,  now  alm6st 
extinct.  Though  denominated  new,  it  is  said  to 
have  flourished  at  the  Conquest.  Its  chief  trade  ii 
grazing  of  cattle  on  Romney  Marshy  a  rich  tract  o( 
land  of  about  50,*000  acres,  def^ded  from  the  en- 
croachment of  the  sea  by  an  embankment  thred 
miles  in  length.  Towards  the  sea  it  is  defended  by 
piles  and  stakes  at  the  expense  of  4000/.  per 
annum.  This  is  called  Dymchurch  JVall^  along 
which  there  is  a  good  road  for  carriages.  The  church 
is  a  plain  structure,  and  here  is  a  hall  where  meets 
the  Court  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  The  town  has  a 
corporation,  and  sends  two  members  to  Parliament^ 
Hence  are  distinctly  seen  the  lofty  tower  of  Lydd^ 
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%Ad  the  scJitary  %bt4bou8e  ef  I>iingoiite8%  a  guidk 
to  the  marmer  amidst  the  perils  of  navigatioB* 

Twelve  miles  further  hSye^  a  town  of  ooasider- 
able  antiquity :  it  ka»  about  2000  inhabitasilSh  It 
was  BoA  one  of  tke  original  Cinque  Ports^  fant 
added  to  tbem  isi  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Thhrd^ 
aleng  with  Wioehelfiea,  sorroimded  with  a  wafi; 
it,  was  o«ce  strongly  feHafied  The  streets-  areTeiy 
irregnlwr;  hat  the  whole  town  is  ktely,  by  beiiig; 
paved^mockimproired^  The  churchy  faxdh  of  stones- 
is  ome  of  the  ku^gcst  in  the  county  of  SmseK^  be 
k.  is  here  separated  firom  Kent  hy  asmall  stream  ef 
water*  Here  are  many  dissenter^  with  saifiie  neal 
fbceis  of  worsh^i*  It  has  a  eatpcaration^  aad  sends 
two  members  to  Parliament.  From  th£^  oatsfcirla 
aif  the  tow%  situated  oa  an  emin«acfl^  are  finemws 
of  the  86%  of  RQBByaey  Marshy  and  of  t^iie  adjacent 
ewwntry. 

WmJmlma  ia  in  the  inmaatof  of  %e^  on. ahi% 
and  of  n  pleasant  appeeiranoi^  bnriiifff  ahont  HMI 
ioases  with  600  ishahitanla.  The  part  ef  QUA 
"WiadbdAaa  not  swaUowed  up.  by  die  sea  i»  a 
aaarsh.  The;  present  t(»ya  ww  erected*  by  Ed- 
ward 1*9  and  tnades  ostt.  of  tko  Cinque  Pbrts;  Do* 
iriMStajted  by  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and  abara^ 
doned  by  the  ocean»  it  has  dwindled  to  almost 
nothing.  Out  of  its  three  diurches  the  dianeel  of 
St.  Thomas  is  only  used»  In  vmrious  parts  of  the 
tp^m  aive  spacious  vadits^and  liie  ruin&of  exteasiTO 
buildi^s.  It  has*  a  corporatioQ^  and  two  iiiembcffa 
of  Farltaraent 


Seven  «iile»  fiirtliar  stands  tha  fiulMbiiaUe 
WBterlag;  fda«e  of  Hastin^^  m  a  deep  tiiUej, 
and  cleee  ta  tW  mnnttnriiig  Mean*  It  has  tiro 
churches,  'and  pLices  of  worship  for  the  di8!» 
scoters*  One  «f  the  chnrcheahaeoB  itsoeiHoga 
curioiia  detineaftion  of  Faith,  BEopc^  and  Charity; 
aad  the  othev  ckorch  a  palpit  doth  made  of  tJw 
eanepj  usedat  Queen  Anae's  corooatiott.  HasI* 
ings  is  one  of  the  pmeipal  Ciaqae  Potta.  Heoe 
are  fiunoua  heroog  and  mackarel  fisheries.  The 
town  has  baths  and  libraries ;  for  in  the  summer  it 
is  firequented  by  the  first  families  in  the  kingdom. 
The  houses  on  the  sides  of  the  adjacent  hills  re- 
semble aerial  nests  of  a .  picturesque  description. 
Hastings  has  a  corporation,  and  two  members  of 
Parliament.  In  its  vicinity  was  fought  the  bloody 
battle  which  seated  tViUiam  the  Conqueror  on  the 
throne  of  these  kingdoms.  BaitUj  seven  miles  ofi^ 
by  its  name  and  venerable  abbey  commemorates 
the  event* 

The  Cinque  Ports  {dnque  being  the  French  term 
for  ^ve)^  the  havens  of  Hastings^  Sandwich^  Dover  $ 
Romnetfy  and  Hythe^  lying  contiguous  to  France^ 
were  thus  denominated,  on  account  of  the  import- 
ance of  their  idtuation.  Their  inhabitants  being 
always  on  the  watch  to  prevent  invasions,  were  re- 
warded by  the  bestowment  of  privilq;e8,  and  had 
granted  to  them  a  form  of  government.  Except 
Dover,  these  havens  are  degenerated — but  in  an- 

•  I  feel  much  indebted  to  my  wortiiy  friend  Mr.  WiUiam 
Woollat,  for  tlie  extension  of  my  jpomey  in  the  antnnm  of  181X 
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cient  times,  the  Cinque  Ports  possessed  cfelebrky. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  sea-coast  from  the  north 
side  of  Thanet  to  Hastings  is  within  their  juris-^ 
diction. 

:  Here  I  took  my  leave  of  the  si^a,  atid  not  with- 
out regret; — to  me^  it  is,  at  all  times,  an  interest- 
ii^  object  of  contemplation.  The  mighty  ocean, 
by  its  calms  and  by  its  storms,  exhilnts  alternate 
scenes  of  beauty  and  sublimity. 

I  remain^  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &c 
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LETTER  VIL 

LORD  ROKEBT  ;  4SRF0RD:  TENTERDKIT  ;  BEACOIT  ;  DR.  IRAinUJN  ^ 
CR4NBR00K;  ITS  CHURCH;  MR.  NOTES;  6RET-C0ATS  OF  KERT  ; 
'  TUIT  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  ;  PENSHURST  ;  SIR  PBIUP  BTDNET  ^ 
ALGERNON  ITDNET  ;  TUNBRIDflE  WELLS  |  TUNBSIDOE  TOWN  $ 
DR.  TICE6IMI78  KNOX;  SEVEN  OAKS;  HOADLET  ;  WOLFE;  LOR]> 
tTANHOPE  ;  CHIP8TEAD  PLACE  ;  POLHILL  FAMILY  ;  LORD  LE  DE- 
SPENCER  ;   MAIDSTONE. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

Crossing  the  country  from  Hythe  towards 
Ashford^  we  are  at  no  great  distance  from  the  seat 
of  the  late  eccentric  Lord  Rokeby ;  a  man  esteemed 
by  the  more  discerning  part  of  society.  His  lon^ 
beard — ^his  frequent  inmiersions — ^and  his  hoarding 
up  money  in  specie,  form,  indeed,  traits  in  his  cha- 
racter which  excite  our  risibility.  But  forgetting^ 
these  singularities,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  he- 
was  a  friend  to  the  liberties  of  his  country, '  "  "  •*' 
•  Having  travelled  about  twelve  miles,  we  enter 
the  town  of  Ashford — if  is  rendered  lively  by  being 
a  thoroughfare  from  several  parts  of  Kent  Thd 
houses  are  modem,  and  well-built.  The  market- 
place stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town;  and  the 
church,  on  the  south  side  of  it,  has  a  beautiful 
tower.  Barracks  have  been  built  here,  which  wilf 
contain  a  great  many  soldiers.  Scfveral;  genteel* 
families  reside  in  Ashford  and  its  vicinity.  •    '* 

Tenterden^  the  next  town  we  reached,  has  ^any 
genteel  houses,  and  stands  in  a  pleasing  situation. 
Its  appearance,  however,  is  scattered.     Oraat  part 
of  it  is  built  on  each  side -of.  tbehigfa*  road  leading 
V  5 
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from  the  western  parts  of  Kent.  It  has  a  market 
on  Friday,  though  not  much  frequented.  The 
church  is  a  large  structure^  with  a  lofty  steeple — 
on  the  top  of  which  hung,  till  within  these  few 
yearsy.  a.beacon*  Xt  wa»  a  sort  q£  iron;  kftttle,  cen* 
taittiog^  about  »  gaUcm,  with  a  ring  or  ho&p  ef  the 
same  metal  near  the*  upper  part  of  it,  to  hold  still 
more  coals,  resin,  &c.  suspended  at  tfa^  ondLof  a 
piece  of  timber  about  eight  feet;  it  made  a  sin- 
gular appearance,  but  aided  the  mariner  hi  his 
P^QW  oasdgEAioa* 

TheRe  ia  a  ncited  sayinf^  tiM^r^Tmiefichf.  si0^h 
mas  ths  cause  of  the  Gosdwiou  Sande^  U  agQm&em 
the  circumstance  that  the  ovm»x  of  tbevectcnry  ofi 
Te»terdffq«.  engaged  in«  buildlngc  tbei  ateii^e^  m^. 
lecled  the  r^aif  ci  a  wall.  o«^  the?  se»f<caaat».  so'thatt 
the*  ocean  breaking  in  covered  the  la»d  wittk  aU^; 
oandr-^ow  caUed  the  Go^dum  Samkr^-^om  wWdk 
many  a  vessel  has  been^  ooosigDed.  to.  destriieticai* 

At  Tenterdeo  thare  are  several  Dissentersy.  par- 
tkularljr'  m  xespectsiUe  aooie^  helengiii^  Uh  the 
fiKiMbyteciia  p^rsuiinoii. 

pber,.  used  tovisit.his^v^necable  frieud  tberlaAe-Mr^i 
Vine;y>  at  Teotord^,  during;  hid  stwjr  in,  Ijiis^cewsH 
try^  To  his  discaveries.  in  diectricitjK  we  are  in»* 
debted  for  a  mode  of  presoirving  our  habil 
auudst  the  rage  of  cantendinip.elemeuts*^ 

With  a  spark  that  he  caqght  from  the  skies, 

He  dbplay'd  an  uoparallel'd  wonder  t 
Star,  he  saw  with  dellgbtaad  sarprfse^ 

Thai,  hit  r«iQiMaAprat«liiiB  Gnm.'mmmatl 


Dr»  Fsanidkii  iMdarhtppx  made  of  iOufibradog 
alnieat  ^very  tvutli^  aad  W  kad  i^  better  kncm* 
Ifldge  of  matAiai.  The  foUxmia^ijaincdbtek  told 
of  hupi-  -the  eiroumfitaflM  happened  a  few  yean 
fmmom  tohb  daaDht^-^yoia^gpenMB,  kiceaa-* 
paajF  wtk  Ite.  FimUiii^  metkHomed  hi9  enrpriB^ 
that  the  fommAoik.  of  ^fcaoir  ricsfav  ihodd  Mer  to 
atttfidedwife  aBSHietjr  asd  soBckodeyiaiidiBttaiiOKi 
amerdianty  who»  be  said^  diough  in  possession  of 
unbounded  irnAl^  yet  was  as  Imasfi  and  mere 
aoflttoiia  tba»  die  ttsest  aasidiioiia  eferic  in  his  a)u^^ 
ing^hraaek  The  Boelor  took  an  appfo  firorti  a 
finii^askfitsf  aad  ^eamied  it  U»  a  child  ndio  oauU 
juBt^^M^flraboiitthe  mmol  Tkr.chJidmidd:ieaM3(9bf 
gfasf^  it  in  bi»  bmcL  He  then  gum  k  an^rtMr^* 
wbiQh»  occupied  the^  ^thcv  heBdi  Then  diomtaig  m 
thirdy  remarkable  for  its  nze  and  beoaty,.  be  pm*- 
sented  that  alio.;  llie  cbild^  after  many  ineffectual 
attempts  to  hold  the  tkreey  dropped  the  last  on  the 
ostfptt^  andi  boast  mto^teaniJ'  ^  See  theve^f'  said 
tbd  pUUbtopliei!^  <^  theB^  is:  a  liteiriiUBi  witkiMM' 
riches  than  he  oaa  enjoy  P' 
.  m^fLifSf  wsiiiten  hy  bsaselA  iaeiUecteiofaig;  and 
hiamaKinfl^.  ahxi^enll^acitPoer'iiie&an^  ecMMitttt^ 
ikfiiod  of  eoonoasicaL  instnietaon  to  tk»  vUng  ge» 
ikeratifflu  He  diisd  at  Pkikde^hia,  April  1% 
l'7dQ«.  I£s  stjsLe^  fixemed  on  that,  best  of  model^ 
Jddum,  k  masked  by  an-impfessiiv  bvewly;  A 
faupge  <|uarto  volume  haa  reccsady  aj^eared^  enti-^ 
tied  *^  The  Privet  Correspcndence  ci  Benjamia 
Sraaklini  LL.D.  F»ItS.  Su.  Minister  j^lenipo-^ 
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tentiary  from  the  United  States  of  America,  at 
the  Court  of  Erance,  and  for  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
and  Independence  with  Gr^t  Britain,  &c«  com- 
prising a  Series  of  Letters  on  Miscellaneous, 
Literary,  and  Political  Subjects,  writt^  between' 
the  Years  1753  and  1790,  published  by  his  Grand- 
son, William  Temple  Franklin."  Of  this  interest* 
iiig  work,  take  the  following  impressive  specimen. 

Mr.  Stbahan,  Phiu^apida,  July. b,  mis. 

You  ate  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  one 
of  that  myority  which  has  doomed  my  country  to 
destruction.  You  have  b^un  to  bum  our  towns 
and  murder  our  peo{de.  Look  upon  your  hands 
-r-^they  are  stained  with-  the  blood  of  your  re- 
lations!  You  and  I  were  once  friends;  you  are  now 
my  enemy,  and  I  am  yours. 

*  B.  Franklin. 

.  Travelling  onward  eight  miles,  we  anive  at  the 
townof  Crambrook,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
Weald  of  Kent.  It  is  in  the  road  leading  froin 
Maidstone,  by  Stylebridge,  into  Sussex.  It  con- 
sists chiefly  of  one  long  street— and  many  of  the 
houses  having  trees  before  them,  this  rural  decora*^ 
tipn  produces,  on  the  mind  of  the  stranger,  a 
pleasing  impression.  The  church,  near  the  centre 
of  the  town,  is  large  and  handsome^  consisting  of 
three  aisles  and  three  chancels.  The  east  window 
is  foil  of  stained  glass — :and  the  figures  are  em- 
bellished   with  drapery.     In    tbia   church  is  a 
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furiosity — a  large  dipping-place  is  to  be  seen,  in 
which  persons,  agreeable  to  the  primitive  mode, 
were  immersed  on  the  profession  of  Christianity. 
The  Common  Prayer-book  enjoins  immersion,  pro-' 
Tided  the  subject  can  bear  it — ^but  this  injunction 
is  neglected.  The  church-yard  contains  the  grave 
pf  Mr.  Robert  Noyes,  a  singular  character,  though 
little,  known  to  die  world.  He  was  a  dissenting 
minister  of  talents,  but,  by  imprudences,  reduced 
himself  to  poverty.  He  published  a  poem,  entitled 
Distress,  possessing  merit — besides  pieces  in  prose 
of  considerable  ingenuity.  The  Distress  closes 
with  these  affecting  lines-— 

Ooce  inore,  ye  Boblonary  scenes,  farewell, 
I'm  warn'd  io  quit  .you  at  each  solemn  knell  I 
Dull  world,  and  'sage !  of  thee  I  take  my  leave, 
FormM  to  distress,  disquiet,  and  bereave ! 
Let  othera  fawn,  and  pay  their  conrt  to  thee ; 
Thoq  iiast  no  friend^bip-r-thou  no  channs  for  me! 
Gay  world  to  some — to  me  sad  world,  adieu  { 
Till  the  LAST  ii^nr  shall  break  with  glories  new ! 

At  Cranbrot^  thore  are  three  dissenting  places 
of  worship, — one  for  the  Independents — another  for 
the  Calvimsts — and  a; third  for  the  General  Bap- 
tistSy  who  are  numerous  in  this  part  of  the  country.^ 
The  house  of  this  latter  denomination  has  been 
rebuilt,  with  considerable  neatness.  Indeed,  a  more, 
pleasing  place  of  worship  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
ooun^  of  Kent.  I  opened  it  in  coftjunctiort  with 
my.  worthy  bfo'ther-in-law,  the  Rev.jS-  Kingford, 
on  the.^asd  of  May,  ,1808 ;  the'place  was  crowded, 
and.  the  services  were  marked  by  an  appropriate- 
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Go,  boy !  aoil  carve  this  pasaioD  on  the  bark 
Of  yonder  tree,  which  stands  the  sacred  mack 
Of  noble  Sydney's  birth — when  such  benign. 
Such  more  than  mortal  making  stars  did  shine, 
That  there  they  cannot  but  for  ever  prove 
The  monument  and  pledge  of  humble  love! 

TuNBRXDGE  Wells  lies  in  a  romantic  sitaation, 
between  hills,  whose  barrenness  constitutes  the  pe* 
culiarity  of  the  scenery.  The  water  was  accident- 
ally found  out  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First, 
and  ever  since  that  period  has  been  increasing  in 
celebrity.  The  well  itself  is  walled  round,  except- 
ing the  opening  where  we  enter  it;  The  shops  on 
each  side,  in  the  valley,  extend  th^nselves  in  suc- 
cession. They  are  filled  with  articles,  particularly 
turnery-ware,  wrought  with  ingenuity.  A  library 
presents  itself  for  the  improvement  of  the  sub- 
scribers. In  the.  centre  of  these  buildings  is  a  amall 
gallery,  designed  for  an  orchestra,  wherje  a  band 
of  music,  at  stated  times,  plays  for  the  amusement 
of  the  company.  Here  is  a  chapel  of  ease,  neat 
and  spacious — also  places  of  worship  for  the  Dis- 
senters. The  adjacent  hills  are  covered  with  lodg- 
ing-houses—^known  by  the  names  of  Mount  Sion,. 
Mount  Ephraim,  &c.  aj^Uations  taken  from  Sa- 
cred History.  •  Perhaps,  they  were  adopted  merely 
for  the  sake  of  singularity.  .  Not  far  from  these 
wells  are  rocks,  well  worth  inspection.  The  great 
and  good  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  who  often  visited,  this 
pUce,  struck  with  their  appearance,  preached  a 
^ermon  on  the  occasion. 

From  the  IFflls  to  tlietowa  of  Timbtidge  the 
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distance  is  about  five  miles,  on  a  SMidy  road.  They 
are  confounded  together,  but  are  distinct,  and 
therefore  call  for  a  separate  description, 
.  The  town  of  Tunbridgei  thirty  miles  from  Lon-^ 
don,  stands  on  the  Medway,  here  dividing  itself 
into  five  small  streams,  ova:  which  there  are  as 
many  bridges,  whence  many  suppose  the  name  of 
Town  of  Bridges  is  derived.  Upon  a  spacious 
wharf  lies  a  quantity  of  oak  timber,  brought  from 
the  Wealds  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  till  it  can  be  con- 
veyed down  the  river  to  Chatham  for  the  use  of  the 
9avy«  The  principal  street  is  broad  and  airy — and 
persons  of  fortune  have  been  induced  to  settle  in 
so  pleasant  a  situation.  The  castle,  now  in  ruins^ 
bears  a  venerable  aspect — and  formerly  its  walls 
enclosed  six  acres  of  ground.  In  the  town  is  a  free 
grammar-schoolj  founded  by  Sir  Andrew  Judde, 
who  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Fifth — it  is  mider  the  management  of 
the  Skinners'  Company,  some  of  whose  members 
occasionally  visit  it.  Its  master  was  the  in- 
genious Dr.  Vicesimus  Klnox,  author  of  Essays^ 
Winter  Evenings^  Treatise  on  EducafUMj  &c.  He 
politely  accompanied  me  through  the  several  de- 
partments of  the  seminary — ^which  were  neatly 
laid  out;  and  his  library,  enriched  with  beautiful 
editions  of  the  classics,  was  decorated  with  th^ 
busts  of  Home%  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  other  cha- 
racters of  antiquity. 

.  Pursuing  the  direct  road  to  London,  we  should 
pass  through  the  small  town  of  Seven  Odksj  in  a 
healthy  situaticm.    Not  far  firom  the  town  are  to  be 
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difiMmtd  Chsveimtg'kmse^  ibe  seat  o£  tbekde  sci- 
entific EaFl  Stanhope;  -and  Monkyecdy  the  weak  of  the 
Lord  Amhent^  whose  heroic  deeds  tyre  ii«ell  known 
itt  the  western  world.  The  country  boaato  a  fertile 
90^}  and  is  airiched  b^  rural  scenery. 

Near  Seven  Oaks  lies  the  fMsish  of  WeHerham^ 
which  gave  birth  to  Bishop  HmMey  md  Crenend 
lyblfe*  Hoadley  was  the  illuslSrioiis  friend  of  cifSl 
md  religious  Uberty,  which  he  defended  fox  a 
sarieft  of  years  against  a  haat  of  efleime%  wildi  an* 
eosiiaoa  ability.  Ha  was  successively  Bishop  of 
Baagor,  Herefoid^  Saliabtsryr  ^^  Winchestei^ 
where  dyiiig  at  aa  adinuiced  age^  in  the  year  I?61« 
a|»laiD  monument  ia  erected  to  hie  oaeaiorpr-^ 

while  Fortane  smiles,  let  Prides  vain  minions  claim 

Aom  Wilton's  band  thefr  scantj-  share  of  fube; 

JVmn  Piwlai»  staS»e«  let  tbvir  naiwis  b«  awiefct-  * 

Mjvm  m^i  Uie  ]|a(riel  l^'^  ov  b«f*  fougfUkr 

Ho  proud  inscriptions  Boadlbt's  wortbdanaodsn 

On  firmer  grounds  its  surer  basis  stands  I 

Wlnm  fails  tbe  seufptnr'tf  urn^  tbe  breaCMng  t^naf 

Stolls  e/^mm  to  -fatov  mottkffring  io  tbe  d«sC, 

Xbj  wtfk»^  iUv9trioa»  ]^4H>i'9V»  shaH*  snyvivQ** 

And  tfere»  embalm'di,  thy  hoDoar*d  name  shall  liw  I 

The  latest  ages  Vtere  shall  wondering  find, 

ffow  great  tby  tanting,  and  bow  pore  thy  mhid  I 

W<ML»  was  a  yowg  maai  of  talsiils^  and  duk 
closed  an  eavljf  paAsioa  for  loyitavy  ^ory.  Tfaoi^ 
our  pajrloura  be  decorated  with  tba^  sqwessntatba 
of  his  death  on  the  plains  of  f^m^F^,  yet  few 
young  persona  aire  acquainted  nv^  lAie  partiacdars 
af  tiie  event.  In  ki&  Su^e  of  QmieCf.  be  oHercant 
difficidiiea  widb  am  akrtaeaa  whidk  coEOMda  citadi>> 
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\Miij»  Beiii^  onlj  in  the  thirty^third  year  of  1m 
ogBf  he  exhibited  the  courage  of  a  veteran  ;  and 
having  used  every  stratagem  to  induce  the  PVench 
to  come  forth  from  the  dty  to  baltte,  he  succeeded* 
But  there  tears'  will  flow — ^there,  when  within  the 
gvasp  of  victory,  he  jBrst  received  a  baB  through 
his  wrist,  which  wrapinng  up  he  went  on  with 
alacrity,  animating  his  troops;  but  in  a  few 
minutes  after  a  second  ball  through  his  body 
obliged  liim  to  be  carried  off  to  a  small  distance  in 
the  rear.  When  roused  from,  ftinting^  in  the  last 
agonies,  by  the  sound — Tkey  rtm !  he  eagerly  asked 
^^Who  run?  and  being  told  the  F^ench^  and  that 
they  were  defeated^  he  rnvdi—Then,  I  thank  Godj  I 
diemmteTUed!  and  initontljf  esqfiired..  His  corpse 
was  brought  over  to  E^^d^  and  buried  with 
SMlitery  hc»iour»  in  Westminster  Abbey^ 

la  the  vicinity  of  Sev^  Oaks,  alsQr,  is  Chipsiea£> 
fkboe^  a  venerable  wamioitt^  ibudisg  m  tiie  centne 
of  a  park,,  whidb^  tbougb  not  extensive^  eotttains 
vntUu-  iita  boundArim  an  epitnaie  of  rural  scenery* 
Throughout  the  grounds  aore  scatiseved  several  in* 
8cri|>i;ioBS9  according  wkb  the  name  fay  which,  the 
particular  spot  is  distmgitished,  and  Gonmei»orft» 
tive  of  the  intoresting  events  of  modem  British 
history.  A  rivulet  at  the  bottom  of  the  park  en« 
livens  the  seene,.  and  heightens  the  beauty  of  tbia 
charming  siiuotioBw 

Chipstead-placa  was  the  seat  of  the  late  Charles 
Polhill,  Esq.  who  was  for  a  long  time  senior  magis- 
trate in  the  county  of  Kent,  having  filled  that 
pespectable  office  for  upwards  of  Jifty  years  with 
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ability  and  integrity.  I  passed  a  few  days  with  the 
old  gentleman^  much  to  my  satisfaction.  He  was  the 
son  of  David  Polhill^  Esiq.  whom  Dr.  Watts  thus 
celebrates  in  his  Lyric  Poemsy  as  being  one  of  the 
five  famous  English  gentlemen  who  petitioned  par- 
liament in  the  reign  of  King  William,  to  hasten 
their  supplies  for  the  support  of  hi&  Majesty  in  his 
war  with  France — 

Let  useless  souls  to  woods  retreat, 

PoLHiLL  should  leave  a  country  seat, 

When  Virtue  bids  him  dare  foe  great : 

Nor  Keot  oor  Sussex  should  have  charms, 

While  Liberty  with  loud  alarms,  > 

Calls  him  to  council,  and  to  arms !        ltric  poems. 

Knolle  Castle^  the  venerable  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Dorset,  is  in  the  vicinity. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  bend  my  course  towardii 
Maidstone^  at  the  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Tunbridge;  and  on  iny  way  thither  we  ob- 
served Mereworth  Houses  the  seat  of  Lord  le  De- 
spencer.  The  interior  is  d^coriited  with  paintings, 
and  the  situation  yields  a  fascinating  variety. 

My  approach  to  Maidstone  could  not  fail  of 
giving  rise  to  agreeable  sensations.  Here,  amidst 
a  circle  of  kind  and  intelligent  friends,  how  many 
of  my  vacations  have  passed  away!  and  here, 
having  left  my  little  family,  I  was  now  about  to 
return  to  them  with  renewed  satisfaction. 
I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 
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MAIMTOHB;  ITS  AHTtQUITT  AND  POFVIATIOST ;  ITS  CHURCB^ 
BRIDGE,  AND  PRISON  ;  RERJCCTIONS  ON  A  GENERAL  ELECTION  | 
PAPER  ;   ITS   MANUFACTURE ;   POEM  ON   PAPER,  BT  DR,  FRANK- 

'■  LIN ;  SOLDIER^S  FUNERAL  ;  INSURRECTION  OF  WYATT ;  AI/- 
UNGTON  CASTLE;  DEFEAT  OF  THE  ROT AL  ARMT;  MOAT,  SEAT 
OF  LORD  ROMNET;  TISIT  OF  HIS  MAJSSTT ;  COXHEATH  ;  TOTIL| 
OATHAM  ;  LOOSE  ;  ADIEU  TO  MAIDSTONE  ;  WROTHAM  {  FARN- 
INGHAM  ;   foot's  CRAY  ;  ELTHAM  ;    BISHOP   HORNE  ;    OUVBARN  ; 

■  DEPf  FORD  ;  LONDON;  ISLINGTON;  ITS  HISTORY;  ITS  '  SITU  A-i 
TION,  &C.;   CONCLUStON. 

MY  DEAR  YOUNG  FRIEND, 

Maidstone  is  rarely  mentioned  by  antiqua-' 
rians  and  historians  without  .some,  kind  of  eulo-' 
giiun;  in  particular  Co^^zt^  calls  it  a  large^  fair, 
9nd  sweet  town.  It  derives  its  name^from  the  river 
Medwayf  on  which  it  stands,  aad  Maidstone  is  in 
reality  no  (»ther  than  a  corruption  of  Medway*s 
Toum,  or  the  tcwwrn  on  the  Midway.  Hence  the 
absurdity  of  its'^resent  arms,  which  represent  two 
maids  with  siones  in.  tkeir  hands;  an  idea  calculated 
to  excite  our  risibility.  The  town  existed  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  and  is  thought  to  have  been 
a  place  of  note  even  at  that  period.  Its  situation 
may  be  reckoned  the  middle  of  the^  county,  being 
near  forty  n^les  from  London,  and  at  about  the 
isamie  distance  from  Dover. 

Mr.  Halsted,  in  his  History  of  Kent,  gives  the 
following  account  of  a  curious  Roman  instrument 
of  diversion  found  near  Maidstone.  "  On  Offham 
Green  there  stands  a  qmUin^  a  thing  now  rarely 


to  be  met  with,  being  a  machine  much  used  in 
former  times  by  youth,  as  well  to  try  their  own 
activity  as  the  swiftness  of  their  horses  in  running 
at  it.  At  the  top  of  a  piece  stadc  iiMo  die^ferdi 
k  a  croBs  piece,  broad  at  one  end,  and  pierced  fuU 
of  holes,  and  a  bag  of  sand  is  hung  at  the  other, 
and  swings  round  on  being  moved  with  any  blow. 
The  pastiHie  was  for  tbeyoathonhofseback  to  run 
at  it  as  fast  as  possible^  and  hit  the  broad  part  in 
tiieir  career  with  much  force.  He  that  by  ^Juuice 
hit  it  not  at  all,  was  treated  with  loud  peak  of 
derifiion ;  and  he  who  did  hit  it  made  the  best  use 
of  his  swiftness,  lest  he  should  have  a  sound  blow 
OB  tho  neck  fivom  the  other  end  of  the  ^mtUin. 
The  grwtdes^  of  thk  qport  w«s  to  try  the  b^^ 
of  both  borae  and  man,  and  to  faireak  (he  boaM|» 
i^hich,  wlioever  did^  he  waa  aoeonnted  €hief  of  the 
daya  qiort.  WIma  Qhmr  Elianbeth  was  at  the 
Evl  of  Leioest^^  at  Kemidwortli  Qntle^  aoMOg 
other  ifiorts  for  hior  eatertainmeiity  the  roDniag  at 
Hikt  qmnim  was  ^>Khihited  an  the  oastla-yard  by  the 
oouBtry  lads  and  Iasbpi  assembled  on  dMt  day  to 
oelebratB  a  rural  wedding.  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  N** 
tiiral  History  of  Osfordduve,  says,  <<  This  sport 
was  used  ia  hja  time  at  Dedditigton,  in  Qaeford- 
shire:  and  Dn  Kennett  ui  hia  Psrodual  Anti* 
quities,  says  it  was  at  Blackthome.  It  is  siq^osed 
to  be  a  Roman  exercise^  U&  in  this  island  at  dieir 
departure  from  it.'' 

Lebuid  gives  the  foUowiag  acoQunt  of  Maid- 
aione»  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  d^^-llie  nller 
of  the  towne  is  oawjed  paN^ve,    Thar  is  in  tba 
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tovrne  a  fiur  toUedge  of  prestes.  Tlie  castel,  or 
fnhee,  «taiideth  abont  tiie  myddle  of  die  towne, 
being  well  nwynteyiied  by  tke  Archbishop  of  €an- 
tertnny.  Ther  is  the  commune  gayle  or  prison  of 
Kent,  as  in  the  shyre-towiie.  It  is  a  market-towtie 
of  ene  long  i^treet^  and  faH  of  ynnes.**  If  this 
flketch  be  a  true  delinefiti<m  of  Maidstone,  it  must 
hate  und^gone  a  considerable  revolution.  It  now 
consists  of  four  principal  streets,  which  meet  and 
kiterseet  each  odier  at  right  ai^ks.  It  also  spreads 
itself  to  a  considflnible  extent  every  way,  partly  on 
a  faiU,'aiid  partly  in  a  valley,  containing  about 
eigfat  or  ten  thousand  kihaUitimts.  For  the  great 
dsSeonocB  0f  the  town  from  the  desci^)tion  of 
Leland,  we  cannot  easily  accotrnt.  Haces  as  well 
as  persoM  are  sobjeot  to  sbangcflnctaations. 

The  oastle  M  palace  was  given  by  William  de 
Comhtll,  to  Stq)hen  Langton,  Archbishop  of 
Cknterbory,  m  liie  4S0veBtk  year  of  King  John,  or 
afaoat  the  year  1207;  but  its  manor  was  long 
befisre,  even  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor^ 
Ihe  property  of  the  Ardibkhop  of  Canterbury^ 
probably  by  the  gift  of  one  of  die  Saxon  princes. 
Bolh  themanor  and  palace,  however,  were  granted 
by  Henxy  VIIL '  to  Sir  Hmry  Wyat,  one  of  his 
piivyHxnmoil.  This  gentleman  is  said,  by  a  jest^ 
to  have  raised  the  courage  of  the  king  to  go  through 
with  his  divorce,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  the  court  of  Home — telling  him  that  it  was 
stnuDige  aman  could  not  repent  when  he  had  done 
amiss,  widuHit  asking  the  Pope's  leave  I  Jrddnshop 
Gramer  used  to  leside  at  the  palace,  and  ^ven  to 
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preach  in  the  church.  He  was  so  partial  to  M^« 
stone,  that  he  set  it  down  in  his  note-book,  as  one 
pf  the  considerable  towns,  where  there  ought  to 
be  placed  learned  men  with  sufficieht  stipends. 
Xooking  the  other  day  on  the  front  of  the  old 
palace,  its  appearance  seemed  to  acquire  a  greater 
veneration  in  my  eyes,  because  it  was  OTice  the  rest* 
dence  of  Archbishop  Cranmer.  He  was  the  friend 
and  martyr  of  the  reformation. 

Maidstone  ^was  incorporated  in  the  reign  of 
JBdward  VL  with  a  view  of  rewarding  the  inha- 
bitants on  accouht  of  the  ;seal  expressed  by  them 
for  the  advancement,  of  the  reformation.  It  is, 
indeed,  to  their  honoiir  that  they  hailed  the  period 
when  religion,  emerging  from  the  absurdities  and 
corruptions  oS  the  Romish  church,  began  to  show 
Jierself  to  the  understapdings  of  men  in  her  native 
simplicity. 

Sever^  protestant  martyrs  were  burned  in  this 
town  with  circumstances  of  barbarity. '  Pure 
Christianity  holds  these  outrages  of  unhaUowed 
passbn  in  abhorrence.  Its  benevolent  Author  calls 
upon  us  to  judge  even  of  ourselves  what  is  right, 
and  assures  us  that  the  homage  of  the  heart  can 
alone  be  acceptable  to  the  Supreme  Being.  This 
town  used  to  be  remarkable  for  four  religious 
houses. 

The  church  bears  the  name  of  St  Mary  All 
Saints ;  it  is  a  fair  large  building,  said  to  be  the 
most  spacious  parish  churdi  in  the  county,  and  has 
a  good  parochial  library.  Its  spire  was  burned  by 
lightning,  in  the  year  1730,  and  it  has  not  been 
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IwMbiiilt  The  re-erection  of  it  irould  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  edifice,  ibr  the  capacious  body  of 
Ae  cborch  geems  to  want  something  of  a  propor- 
tionable height  towards  its  completioi^.  The  inside 
contains  monuments  of  antiquity,  but  their  inscrip- 
tions are  scarcely  l^ble. 

A  vault  in  the  church  contains  the  Milner 
family — ^the  last  of  whom  was  recently  interred 
here.  They  resided  at  Maidstone  for  a  great 
number  of  yeairs — in  high  and  deserved  respecta* 
bility :  a  shmt  account  of  its  kai  member  shall  be 
given,  from  grateful  r^peet  to  her  memory. 

On  Friday,  January  ^th,  1817,  died  at  an  ad« 
vanced  age,  Mrs.  Hester  Milner,  of  Cross- 
Street,  IsUngkm.  She  was  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Dr.  John  Mihta",  formm-ly  the  much  respected 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation  at  Peclo- 
ham,  where  he  for  many  years  conducted  a  semi* 
nary  with  distinguished  reputation.  Of  his  talents 
tfq^  erudition  he  gave  indubitable  proof,  by  the 
^^nUication  of  his  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars, 
which  are  still  held  in  estimation  by  the  learned 
world.  These  and  a  few  single  Sermons  were  the 
whole  of  his  writings.  With  this  gentleman  the 
amiable  Dr.  John  -Hawksworth,  author  of  the  ^d- 
veniuret\  lived  as  an  assistant-^as  did  also  Dr. 
CHiver  GoldsmiA,  who  was  much  esteemed  by 
both  master  and  pupils  for  the  amenity  of  his  dis- 
pontion  and  the  benevolence  of  his  heart  Mrs. 
H.  Milner  amused  her  -friaids  with  anecdotes  of 
his  genius  and  eccentrid^.  Among  others,  she 
lold  file  tfaat  upon  h^  asking  him  one  day  what 
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Commentator  on  the  Scriptures  he  would  recom- 
mend, Goldsmith,  after  a  pause,  replied,  "  Common 
Sense  h  the  best  interpreter  of  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings !" 

A  domestic  anecdote  relative  to  the  Milner  fa- 
mily, who  came  from  Somersetshire,  must  not  be 
lost,  Thpse  conversant  with  the  History  of 
England  well  know  that  the  unfortunate  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  having  landed  at  Lyme,  in  1685,  was 
soon  after  proclaimed  king  at  Taunton.  His  object 
was  to  preserve  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of 
Britain  from  destruction,  with  which  they  were 
threatened  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts,  A 
lady  who  presided  over  a  respectable  female  semi- 
nary at  Taunton  waited  upon  the  Duke  with 
twelve  of  her  pupils,  presenting  him,  as  the  de- 
fender of  Protestantism,  with  a  handsomely  )x>und 
Bible,  and  offering  him  their  congratulations.  The 
new  monarch  was  soon  defeated,  and  perished  on 
the  scaiFold.  His  followers  were,  by  means  of 
those  barbarians,  Kirke  and  Jefferies,  visited  i?^h 
indiscriminate  vengeance.  The  school  was  dis- 
persed and  ruined.  The  young  ladies  were  so 
frightened,  that  one  of  them  through  a  mere 
paroxysm  of  terror  lost  her  life  !  Mrs.  H.  Milner 
told  me  that  her  mother's  mother  was  a  pupil  at 
the  school,  but  the  parents  hearing  of  die  indis- 
creet zeal  of  the  conductress  of  the  seminary,  sent 
for  .their  daughter  a  few  days  before,  and  thug  jwo- 
videntially  rescued  her  from  the  impending  ca- 
lamity. 

Dr.  Milner  left  behind  him  one  son  and  ten 
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tiaugh'ters,  so  that  the  good  old  gentleman  used 
fecetioiisly  to  tell  his  iriends  that  **  his  family  was 
kirge,  having  f^n  daughters,  and  there  was  a  brother 
for  cvefy  one  of  them  ! "  The  son,  Dr.  Thomas 
Milner,  was  a  physician  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
and  afterwards  a  practitioner  of  eminence  at  Maid- 
stone for  near  half  a  century,  where  he  died,  much 
respected  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  and  its 
vit:inity.  In  the  year  1783,  h©  published  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  Observations  on  Electridtyy  -con- 
taining a  great  variety  of  amusing  experiments  il- 
lustrated by  engravings.  The  piece  was  dedicated 
to  his  intimate  friend  Dr.  Hichard  Price,  and  the 
whole,  fraught  with  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  promo- 
tion of  this  interesting  branch  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, is  written  with  plainness  and  simplicity.  As 
a  ph}rsiclan  he  was  reckoned  skilfiil^  and  his 
patients  in  general  were  so  gratified  with  their 
treatment  that  he  received  from  several  of 'Aem 
substantial  proofs  of  gratitude.  Indeed  a  inedical 
man  in  whom  science  and  integrity  are  combined 
is  an  inestimable  member  of  the  community.  The 
fortune  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  profession  as 
well  as  by  marriage^  was  bequeathed  to  his  sisters, 
who  had  lived  with  him,  and  between  whom  there 
subsisted  a  high  degree  of  mutual  a£fection. 

Upon  the  decease  of  the  brother,  the  family 
continued  to  reside  at  Maidstone  for  a  few  years, 
when  Mrs.  Hester  Milner  and  her  only  surviving 
sister  removed  to  Islington.  This  sister  djring, 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the  only  one  left  of 
this  numerous  family.  At  Maidstone  she  was 
X  2 
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member  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation  wider 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  A.  Hams;  and  on 
her  settlement  at  Islington,  she  attended  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Jennings,  whom  she  justly  respected  for 
his  candour  and  piety.  She  was  awat^e  that  these 
gentlemen  were  not  alike  in  their  religious  creed, 
but  she  never  troubled  herself  much  with  specula^ 
tive  points,  and  was  most  commendably  disposed 
to  recdve  instruction  from  good  men  of  every  de- 
nomination. 

Mrs.  Milner  possessed  an  excellent  understand- 
ing, improved  by  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of 
reflection.  In  person,  manners,  and  acquirements, 
£;he  was  altogether  of  the  old  schooL  Her  con- 
versation was  intdligent  and  instructive.  She 
touched  on  interesting  topics,  and  was  pleased  with 
information  respecting  them.  With  French  and 
Italian  she  was  well  acquainted.  Of  Telemachm 
oxlAq^  Jerusalem  Delivered  she  had  that  relish  of 
die  original,  that  she  could  not  t>ear  any  version  of 
them,  though  it  is  acknowledged  that  their  trans- 
lators, Hawksworth  and  Hoole,  executed  their 
tasks  with  fidelity. 

The  writer  of  this  article,  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  intimately  acquainted  with  her,  had  the 
honour  to  be  oonmilted  respecting  what  books  were 
best  to  .be  pmrdiased  for  h^r  winter's. amusement. 
The  Works  of  Lord  Bacon  and  of  Archdeacon 
Paley,  as  well  41s  the  Correspondence  of  Samuel 
Riohaardson  and  of  Anna  Seward,  together  with 
FuUer^s  Worthies  of  E^n^^and,  were  procured  for 
hsK  by  particular  zequest.    Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
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History  of  the  World  was  another  publication'  with 
which,  notwithstanding  its  antiquated  style,  she 
was  much  pleased.  The  ordinary  effusions  of  the 
press  had  no  charms  for  her :  she  was  edified  only 
by  works  of  established  reputation.  Nor  was  she 
(though  leading  a  very  secluded  life)  wholly  devoid 
of  curiosity.  By  special  desire  I  accompanied  her 
to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  visit  was  meditated 
to  Bunhill  Fields.  She  held  in  veneration  the  it 
lustrious  dead — whose  names  were  emblazoned  by 
their  genius,  their  patriotism,  or  their  piety. 

The  deceased  had  a  talent  for  poetical  compos- 
sition,  and  exercised  it  on  tender  and  elegiac  sub- 
jects. Some  lines  on  a  snow -drop,  and  also  oh 
that  domestic  little  bird  a  robin,  who  had  visited 
her  house  for  several  successive'  winters,  were,  on 
account  of  their  delicacy,  much  admired.  Stanzas 
likewise  on  the  death  of  a  favourite  sister  evinced 
the  siensibilities  of  her  heart. 

She  had  many  manuscripts  both  in  prose  and 
poetry.  Once  indeed  she  furnished  me  with  an 
article  translated  from  the  French  for  insertion  In 
a  periodical  publication,  and  her  friends  ha^elier 
translations  of  some  of  Petrardi^s  Sormets  in  flidr 
possession. 

Her  opinions  on  almost  every  subject  were 
marked  by  singularity.  With  difficulty  she  sub- 
mitted to  any  medical  prescription '  but  what  sh6 
thought  her  brother  the  physician  had  sanctioned; 
nor  admitted  in  theology  any  sentiment  or  prac- 
tice  but  what  she  imagined  her  Father  the  divine 
had  adopted.    Observing  one  day  at  my  house  tlie 
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beaotifal  engraving^  of  the  Resurrection  of  a  pious 
family^  she  exclaimed,,  after  minutely  noticing  it^ 
'^  I  do  not  like  that  picture — there  is  the  old  man 
with  his  grey  hairs  and  wrinkles ;  I  have  no  idea 
we  shall  rise  with  any  of  the  deformities  of  i^e  at 
the  resurrection." 

A  cold  brought  on  an  illness  which  terminated 
her  qpiiet  and  peaceful  life.  Sh^  was  not  eyen  one 
day  confined  to  her  chamber,,  though  her  indisposi>- 
tip^  was  severe.  Medical  assistance,  however  skiliii]^ 
came  too  late  to  prove  of  any  avail.  She  was 
found  dead  in  her  bed,  the  clothes  uuruffled^-her 
features  not  in  the  least  distorted,  and  with  every 
appearance  of  tranquil  dissolution.  She  had  slept 
tie  sleep  of  death  !  The  very  day  before,  she  la* 
mented  to  ^  female  friend,  that  having  gpne  thus 
&r  through  the  winter — ^^this  calamity  should  now 
befoU  her*  But  ^^  the  inevitable  hour "  whitch 
awaits  every  son  and  dau^ter  of  Acjam  had  ar- 
rived. Not  even  patriarchal  longevity  exempts 
from  the  ravages  of  the  last  &e.  Methuselah  lived 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  nine  years^  and  he  dieov 
**  An  end  must  in  time,  (says  Dr.  Johnson,)  be  put 
to  ^arery  thing  great  as  to  every  thing  litUe-^to 
UFEmust  come  its  last  hour,  and  to  thissYSi'EM  of 
b^iiig  its  last  day  I " 

Her  property,  which  was  very  considerable,  was 
devised  in  a  well-written  will  of  her  own  compo- 
sition, to  relatives,  friends,  and  charitable  institu- 
tions. .  She  bequeathed  handsome  sums  tO'  those 
excellent  establishments — the  Orphan  School  Citjf 
Road,  th  Presbyterian  Fund,  and  the  Fund  for  re- 
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Ueving  the  Widows  of  Tmtestant  Dissenting  Mi* 
nisters^  Nor  has  she  forgotten  two  faithful  female 
servants^  who,  liberaRy  remunerated,  are  made 
comfortable  during  the  remainder  of  their  livei». 
Indeed  her  legacies  have  been  numerous  and 
liberal :  and  the  writer  must  in  justice  add,  that 
on  the  only  two  occasions  he  ever  applied  in  behalf 
of  the  sacred  cause  of  charity — the  one  the  case 
of  the  French  Protestants^  the  other  an  instance  of 
individual  distress,  she  gave  to  an  extent  that  does 
honour  to  her  memory. 

The  Church-yard  of  Maidstone  is  crowded  with 
graves.  Here,  my  friend,  I  have  sauntered  and 
mused  upon  mortality  and  immortality!  Is  this, 
isaid  1,  the  end  of  man  ?  Are  his  powers,  and  his 
passions,  and  his  prospects,  to  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  grave  ?  Is  such  an  extinction  of  being  con- 
sistent either  with  the  wisdom  or  with  the  goodness 

of  the  Supreme  Creator? 

/  •  /  •  -. 

Shall  iM  be  left  alMudoaed  in  the  dust,  • 

When  fate,  relentioc»  lets  the  flow*n  revive i\   .  .      ,  ;.  t 
.Shall  Nature's  voice,  to  man  alone  unjust,  * 

Bid  him,  though  doom'd  to  perish,  hope  to  ^ive  t 
Is  it  for  ihi$  fair  virtue  oft  must  strive 
With  dtsappointment,  penury^ and  pain? 
Jfo ;  Heaven's  immortai.  sranro  shall  yet  arrive,  ^ 
And  man's  m^estic  beauty  bloom  again  . 

Bright  thro'  th'  eternal  year  of  lovc*s  triumphant  reign ! 

BCATTIB. 

There  is  also  a  building  in  Maidstone  formerly 

'  known  hf  the  name  of  St.  Faith's  Church.    It  was 

for  years  used  by  the  Dutch  or  Walloons,  who. 
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by  the  fiivour  of  Queen  Elisabetlii  settle  in  this 
town.  They  fled  from  the  Duke  of  Alva's  perse- 
cution, bringing  the  linen  manufacture  along  with 
them,  to  they  did  that  of  silk  at  Canterbury^  and 
of  flannel  at  Sandwich,  in  this  county. 

It  is  remarkably  that  the  manufactures  intro- 
duced int»  Kent  by  these  foreigners  are  migrated 
to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  there  was 
lately  a  manufactory  of  doth  at  Sandling,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Maidstone* 

So  great  was  the  trade  in  this  article  formerly^ 
€h8t  at  Cranbrook  several  persons  obtained  their 
livelihood  by  card^making — the  last  of  them  was 
Mr.  C.  Titford,  a  worthy  character,  well  known  in 
that  part  of  the  county.  In  saying,  therefore,  in 
my  Tour  to  the  West  of  England^  that  Frome  sup- 
plied the  island  with  cardsi  Cranbrook,  and  other 
parts,  ought  to  have  been  specified  as  having  had  a 
share  in  the  distributicm. 

The  dissenters  of  Maidstone  are  numerous,  and 
of  respectability.  The  Presbyteriansj  Independents, 
and  Baptists^  have  each  of  them  a  place  of  wor- 
ship. The  meeting  in  Earl-street,  belonging  to  the 
Presbyterians,  is  a  neat  buildings  and  was  erected 
in  1736;  they  have  a .  charity-school,  which  edu- 
cates and  clothes  twelve  girls  and  twelve  boys,  an 
institution  which  does  honour  to  their  libei*ality« 
Its  former  master,  Mr.  R.  Allchin  (now  of  the 
Instirance  Office\  has  drawn  up  and  published  a 
neat  Epitome  of  the  Evidences  of  Ckristiamij/. 

Maidstone  has  a  bridge  over  the  Medway  of 
seven  arehes^  built  by  the  Airchbisbop  of  Caiit^« 
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bory.  In  tlxis  town,  also,  is  the  gaol  fcar  the 
cotintf,  large,  strong,  and  of  modem  erection. 
A'Shocidng  scene  toc^  place  within  its  walls,  be^* 
tween  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  by  which  the 
inhabitants  were  terriified.  A  set  of  villains,  tinder 
sentence  of  dea(^  (the  two  most  notorious  being 
Italians)'  were  passing  from  one  part  of  the  gaol 
to  the  dther,  to  attend  the  clergyman  who  came 
to  read  pirayers  to  them.  Their  way  lay  throngh 
the  kitchen,  where  they  seized  some  arms  hanging 
there,  stabbed  the  gaoler  to  the  heart,  and  liberated 
the  prisonens;  They,  however,  kept  possession  of 
the  prison  for  some  hours,  while  soldiers  were  sent 
for  to  Chatham,  and  shot  some  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  clergyman  (the  Rev.  Mr.  D»ii),  affiighted 
beyond  measure,  escaped  through  a  hole  in  the 
wall,  and  in  the  evening  the  wretches  themselvetf 
left  the  gaol,  armed  with  implements  of  deslrtte- 
tion.  They  got  unmolested  as  far  as  the-  wood  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  S^ven  Oaks,  where,  saeae 
days  after,  they  were  taken;  but  the  seizure  was 
attended  with  a  dreadful  struggle,  for  the  Italians^ 
resolving  not  to  be  taken  alive,  had  both  tHeir  legs 
shot  oSf  fought  on  tfarir- stcAnps,  and  after  haviiig 
rqteatedly  loaded  their  blunderbusses,  even  widi 
Aeir  half-pence,  fell  lifeless' to  the  groond  1  Thqi^ 
token  a/m  were  execnted.    .     .  .•    ! 

A  gentlemafa  residing  i&  the  townobliginglj^'ln-t 
troduced^  me  to  theJale  Mr.  Watson^  ^eke^ier 
of  the  prisoner-***  Virtue^^  says  Dr.  Johaion,  "i» 
undoubtedly  most  laadabie  in  that  sttfte  whidi 
midces it tsH»t diffieiilt^  vnd 4her^fiMre iJkeb^ama^ 
X  5 
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of  a  GAOLER  cartainly  deeerveft  puUic  attestatiiMi* 
ThenMUd  whose  heart  has  not  been  hardened  by 
such  an  employment  may  he  proposed  as  a  pattern 
of  benevolence."  By  permission  we  went  over  the 
prison.  On  the  debtor's  side  we  observed  a  courts 
where  they  are  allowed  to  range,  the  sides  of  whose 
walls  were  chequeired  by  the  rough  figures*. of  a 
race-horse.  They  were  drawn^  we  were  told,  by 
a  blacksmith^  who  being  confined  here  for  twelve 
months,  thus  beguiled  the  hours  of  hi&  imprison* 
ment  He  reminded  me  of  the  man  in  the  Bast^le, 
who  either  by  picking  up  pins^  which  he  had  scat-: 
t^red  over  the  floor,  or  in  reckoning  the  nails  wiU]« 
whkh.  the  door  of  his  cell  was  studded,,  backwarda. 
and  focwarda  in  every  direction,  found  a  never>- 
&i]ing  source  of  amusement  The  felon's,  side  wa& 
somewhat  crowded,,  being  on  the  eve  of.  the  assizea 
— a  .period  to  which  the  prisoners  must  have,  been: 
looking  forward  with  anxiety.  There  are  two^ 
dwtgeoTi^y  one  for  the  m^i,  the.other  for  the  women^ 
inlp  whlcU  we  des/eend.  by  eleven,  st^ : 

Inclusi  teDelrris  et  coeco  carccre  r  riRcr. 

Tbesearesmdil.daric  rooms,  with.an iron  ring-, 
in  the  centre,  to  which  thei.poc^  wretphe?  are; 
&rtened#  when  destined,  to  fall  a  sacnfice  to  the^ 
laws  of  their  country.  .With  wbat^  emeHttons  o£ 
grief  noust  the  victim  eal^r  Xhis.  abode!  With 
what  agonizing  sensations  is  he  dragged  forth,  and. 
eonsigned  over,  with  evjory  ch*cumstance  of  ig-^ 
nominy,  tq  the  awful  realities  of  eternity  !  Guards 
l|iy^ypuilgificiendi  O-^guard  against  tbcf  finit.ap«t 
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proacbes  of  nee — ^its  career  is  disgraceful — ^ks  end, 
the  consummation  of  misery.  Upon  the  walls  of 
a  condemned  cell  in  Newgate  were  found  written  the 
following  impressive  lines~ 

Thou  hapless  wretch  I  whom  Justice  caUt 
To  breathe  within  these  dreary  walls, 
Know,  gidUy  imin— this  very  ceU 
May  be  to  thee  the  porch  of  hell-* 
Thy  guilt  confess'd,  by  GoO  forsiv'o, 
MysterioQS  change— it  leads  to  Heaten  f 

An  immense  prison  is  now  bniidlng  here  with  ift» 
numerable  cells,  at  a  prodigious  expense  to  the 
county.  Its  architect,  W*  Alexander,  Esq.  is  of 
acknowledged  ceIebrit3^  But  soidy  the  county  of 
Kent  is  not  in  that  state  of  deterioration  to  require 
such  a  c^)acious  building  to  incarcerate  its  lawless 
and  refractcny  population ! 

The  Court  HaU^  where  the  assizes  are  held, 
unites  neatness  with  conveniency.  Above  is  the 
IRsi  Prim  bar,  and  below  the  Criminal  Court :  the 
building  altogether  is  an  ornament  to  the  town; 
lor,  standing  in  the  middle  of  High>street,  it  is  seen 
to  advantage.  Here  is  transacted  the  business  of  the 
county.  About  a  mile  from  the  town  lies  Penenden 
Heath,  where  criminals  are  executed.  Here  also  the 
COUNTY  ELECTIONS  are  held^  in  booths  erected  ibir 
the  purpose.  The  spot  i»  famous,  on  account  of 
its  centrical  situation,  even  in  the  early  periods  of 
our  history ;  for  the  principal  men  in  the  county 
met  there  even  in  the  time  of  William  the  Con* 
quetor*   ' 

I  happened  to  be  present  one  day  on  ihWHeaib^'^ 
during  THE  election,  when  Sir  WiUiam^^  Geary 
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and  Mr.  Honeywood  were  rettimed  fdsr  die^oimty. 
Sir  Edward  KnatchbuU  being  the  unsnccessftil 
candidate  on  this  occasion.  The  scene,  which  I 
never  before  witnessed  in  the  country,  made  a  deep 
impression  on  my  mind.  Upon  my  r«tum  home 
that  evening,  therefore,  I  committed  the  following 
REFLECTIONS  to  paper.  Yon  have  l^em,  my  young 
friend  (excepting  a  very  few  additions),  just  as  they 
were  written,  warm  from  the  heart : — 

"'  What  are  yonder  crowds  passing  to  and  fro 
with  eagerness  and  agitation?  Whence  those 
sounds  which  salute  my  ear  with  so  much  melody  ? 
Why  diose  banners  waving  iti  the  air  with  evident 
tokens  of  triumph  and  joy?  The  assemblage  of 
so  many  people  is  occasioned  by  the  choice  of  re» 
presentadves  for  the  county — the  music  cherishes 
those  agreeable  emotions  which  flow  fitom  the  e&« 
ercise  of  tbrir  best  rights  as  freemen^-and  the 
streamers  floating  in  the  bre62ey  Mmounde  dieir 
exultation  on  an  occasion  honourable  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country ! 

<<  To  tb^  amdidates  offaring  themselves  for  the 
important  trust,  the  attention  is  first  naturally 
directed.  The  desire  of  distinction,  which  ristti 
spontaneously  in  the  human  breast^  calk  for  gra^ 
tification.  And  after  what  mode  can  the  pa&s](»i 
be  more  hononndyly  indalg^  than  in  r^resenrting 
a  free  peojde  in  parliament  ?  Wealth  and  talents 
6annothe  more  respectably  or  more  usefolly- em^ 
ployed,  rniose  who  by  their  birth^  or  tn^he  by 
their  industry,  have  acquired  an  easy'  fortune^ 
should  deirbl^  their  leistfre  to  the 'service  cf  theo: 
country.    Of^  the  tyranny  of  rulers,  and.  eve)» 
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the  licentiousness  of  the  peopIe,«  ought  they  to 
watch  with  equal  jealousy.  In  a  variety  of  im- 
portant respects  have  such  people  an  opportunity 
to  serve  their  fellow  creatures.  The  patriotic  mind 
9eeks.  occasions  of  doing  good,  and  will  be  studiou& 
of  their  improvement.  How  far  the  present  can- 
didates are  thus  actuated,  it  would  be  presumption 
in  me  to  determine.  Their  professions  are  fair— 
from  their  subsequent  conduct  in  parliament,  their 
principles  receive  the  best  interpretation.  Charity^ 
which  hopeth  all  things,  would  incline  us  to 
believe,  that  according  to  their  own  views,  and  in 
proportion  to  their  ability,  they  will  prove  them- 
selves intent  on  promoting  the  good  of  their 
country. 

'*  The  Jreeholders  exercising  their  right  of 
choosing  representatives  in  parliament,  next  de^ 
mand  our  attention*  It  is  imposeible  to  contem- 
plate such  a  sight  without  priding  ourselves  on  this 
part  of  the  Britkh  constitiition.  Cast  your  ^ea 
over  the  European  and  Asiatic  continents— view 
there  realms  of  immense  magnitude — to  whose 
inhabitants  no  such  right  hath  been  granted — ^by 
whom  no  such  privilege  hath  been  exercised.  In 
miniy  countries  the  people  have  no  part  in  their 
governments.  The  rulers  sullenly  refuse  any 
portion  of  l^islation  through  means  of  represent- 
atives to  the  individuals  by  whos6  unremitting 
toil  they'  are  suppcnted  in  their  empty  pageantry. 
It  is  otherwise  in  Britain,  and  has  been  so  foif 
agc&  The  antiquity  of  parliament  is,  indeed, 
c<Hisidef abte,  and  tfteir*  ddibefbtidns  constitute  a 
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distinguished  tr^it  in  the  page  of  British  histary* 
How  much  soever  the  system  of  the  representation 
may  require  amendment — all  must  confess  it  ta 
be  the  gloiy  of  our  island — the  subject  of  admira- 
tion to  surrounding  nations.     Let,  then,  so  noble 
1^  right  be  duly  estimated— let  it  be  exercised  with 
an  unrestrained  freedom.      An  undue  influence 
ought  never  to  be  suffered  to  impair  its  energy. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  adopt  arts  of  seduction  against 
which  the  law  hath  wisely  provided,  and  the  pre- 
valence of  which  must  annihilate  the  privil^e 
which  our  glorious  constitution  has  placed  in  our 
possession.     Calling  ourselves  Britons^  and  distin- 
guished for  a  hve  of  freedom  at  a  period  when 
other  nations  were  sunk  in  slavery — Uie  assertion 
of  our  independence  should  be  the  height  of  our 
i^mbition : — 

——If,  perchance,  thy  home 
Sahito  thee  with  a  father's  hoDoarM  natte— - 
Op,  cal^  thy  ions,  iattmcl  then  what  a  debt 
They  owe  their  aocestors,  and  make  them  swear 
To  pay  it,  by  transmitting  down  entire 
Those  taend  rights  to  which  themseWes  were  bom  ! 

AKmtftiDt: 

*^  Nor  should  the  spectators  forget  that  on  so  isr . 
terestingan  occasion,  they  may  derive  lessons  oC 
improvement.  When  they  perceive  thousands 
pressing  forward  with  eagerness  tqexercise/Aeng*^ 
with  which  they  are  entrusted,  it  must  recur  to* 
them,  that  the  people  have  a  part  in  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  country.  See  on  yonder  plain  how. 
they  pour  in  without  intermission  I  Even  the  sick 
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and  the  aged  come  forth  from  their  retirement* 
The  pallid  countenance  of  the  one,  and  the  totter- 
ing limbs  of  the  other,  proclaim  them  both  unfit 
to  make  their  appearance  amidst  so  much  bustle 
and  confusion.  But  on  this  occasion  they  feel 
their  importance  in  the  scale  of  society : — in  spite 
of  their  infirmities,  they  are  ambitious  of  render- 
ing a  service  to  their  fellow*creatures;^ — however 
insignificant  in  their  individual  capacity,  they,  for 
a  moment,  emerge  from  their  obscurity^  and  seem 
to  assist  in  the  grand  councils  of  the  nation. 

^<  Deeply  is  it  regretted,  that  scenes  of  riot  and 
disorder  should  disgrace  a  period  when-^-^em^n 
are  called  upon  to  exercise  a  right  which  involves 
the  happiness  of  their  native  land.  But  the  pias- 
sions  are  afloat — prejudices  are  awakened — the 
soul  abandons  itself  to  an  extravagance  of  joy* 
Hence  the  collision  of  parties  is  injurious  to  the 
sacred  interests  of  virtue. ,  Bi,it  surely  ^.m^ode-of 
election  might  be  devised,  by  which  excesses  might 
be  prevented.  Intercourses  of  civility  ought  not 
to  be  laid  aside— decorum  rfeed  sufler  no  violation. 
Each  candidate  has  the  fullest  liberty  to  aspire 
after  the  honour  of  representation,  and  each  free-^ 
man  has  an  undoubted  right  to  support  the  can- 
didate whom  he  deems  best  fitted  for  the  discharge, 
of  so  important  a  duty.  But  whatever,  defects 
attach  to  the  present  choice  of  representatives^  w^e. 
must  confess  that  the  cheerfulness  reigning  in  every 
countenance — the  joy  glowii^  in  every  bosom — 
impart  to  the  benevolent  mind  no  small  gratifica- 
tion.   I«et  the.d;/)«6i0l«r,  therefoi^^  retire  from  this 
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perturbed  scene  with  the  recollection,  that  good 
unalloyed  with  evil  is  not  the  lot  of  man  in  this 
world — ^that  the  right  of  choosing  representatives 
in  parliament  is  the  palladium  of  the  British  con-* 
stitution — and  that,  whilst  we  are  desirous  of 
&rther  emendations,  we  ought  gratefhlly  to  ac- 
knowledge and  diligently  to  improve  the  dvit  and 
religious  advantages  of  our  native  Country. ^^ 

Maidstone  and  vicinity  are  at  present  distin- 
guished for  hops  and  paper-mills»  The  latter  were 
many  of  them  fulling-mills,  when  the  cloth  manu- 
fiieture  was  the  employ  of  this  part  of  the  country. 
Since  that  period  the  making  of  paper  has  been  in 
a  measure  substituted  in  its  places  and  at  {uresenf 
a  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  this  article  of 
business. 

Paper,  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  making  it, 
and  the  materials  employed,  is  reducible  to  several 
kinds,  as  Egyptian  paper,  made  of  the  rush' 
papyrus  (whence,  indeed,  the  name  paper  is  ori- 
ginally derived) ;  bark  paper,  made  of  the  inner 
rind  of  several  trees ;  cotton  paper ;  incombustible 
paper;  and  lastly,  Eurc^ean  paper,  made  of  linen 
rags. 

You  will  not  be  displeased  with  my  transcribing 
a  little  poem,  by  the  late  Dr.  Fraiddin;  the  ap- 
plication of  the  difierent  kinds  of  ^tcpet  vanliot 
fidl  of  creating  a  smile-^ 

SoiiB  wit  of  old,  such  wits  of  old  tbiere  weH, 
Whole  hiaU  thdw^d-meaiiiacv  vlMle^a}i()*i<NM'c«i«^ 
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By  one  brave  stroke  to  mark  all  bomaii  kiml, 

Gall'd  clear  blank  paper  ev'ry  iefant  mind, 

Where  stilly  as  opeoiog  sense  her  dictates  wrote. 

Fair  virtue  put  a  seal,  or  vice  a  blot. 

The  thoagbt  was  happy,  pertinent,  and  troe, 

Methinks  a  genius  mi|^ht  the  plan  pursue. 

I,  (can  you  pardon  my  presumption,)  T, 

No  wit,  no  genius,  yet  for  once  wiU  try. 

Various  the  papers,  various  wants  produce. 

The  wants  of  fashion,  elegance,  and  nse ; 

Af  en  are  as  various,  and  if  right  I  scan. 

Each  sort  of  paper  represents  some  man» 

Pray  note  the  fop,  half  powder  and  half  lace, 

Nice  as  a  band-box  were  his  dwelling  place. 

He's  the  gill  paper,  which  apart  yoit  store. 

And  lock  from  vulgar  hands  in  the  scrutoire. 

Mechanics,  servants,  farmers,  and  so  forth, 

Are  copy^paper  of  inferior  worth  i 

Less  prized,  more  useful  for  your  desk  decreed. 

Free  to  all  pens,  and  prompt  at  ev*ry  nefed. 

The  wretch  whom  avVlce  bids  to  pinch  aad  spare. 

Starve,  cheat,  and  pilfer,  to  enrleb  an  heir. 

Is  coarse  brown  paper ^  such  ^  pedlars  choose 

To  wrap  up  wares  which  better  men  will  use. 

Take  next  the  miser's  contrast,  who-  destroys 

Health,  fame,  and  fortune,  in  a  round  of  joys. 

Will  any  paper  match  hUhf  Yes,  throughoift 

He's  a  true  sinking  paper^  past  all  doubt. 

The  retail  politician's  anxious  thought 

Deems  tMs  side  always  right,  atid  tkat  stark  nought ; 

He  foams  with  censure,  with  applause  he  raves, 

A  dupe  to  rumours,  and  a  tool  of  knaves^ 

He'll  want  no  type  his  weakness  to  proplaim, 

Whil^  such  a  thing  as  foots-cap  has  a  name. 

The  hasty  gentleman,  whose  blood  runs  high. 

Who  picks  a  quarrel  if  yon  step  awry ; 

Who  can't  a  jest,  or  hint,  or  look  endure ; 

What's  he  ?  What !  touch-paper  to  be  sure* 

What  are  our  poets,  take  them  as  they  fall. 

Good,  bad,  rich,  poor,  much-read,  not  read  flit  all? 
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Them  and  (heir  works  in  the  same  class  yott*ll  fioify^ 

Tbey  ace  the  mere  wmU-paper  of  mankind. 

Observe  the  maiden  innocently  sweety 

She^s  a  fair  whUt-paper^  an  ansullied  sheet. 

On  which  the  happy  man  whom  fate  ordains 

May  write  his  namcy  and  take  her  for  his  pains. 

One  Instance  mort,  and  only  one,  I'll  bring  f 

'Tis  tlie  great  man^  who  scorns  a  little  thing, 

IVhose  thoughts,  ^hose  deeds,  whose  maxims  are  bis  own^ 

Formed  on  the  feelings  of  his  heart  alone,. 

True  genuine  royal  paper  in  ms  breast. 

Of  all  the  kindK — most  precious,  purest,  best  I 

Of  the  other  article,  Hops^  I  have  already  spoken 
in  my  account  of  Canterbury. 

Maidstone  is  a  place  of  considerable  extent,  and 
indeed  one  of  the  best  towns  in  the  county.  A 
theatre  has  been  built  by  Mrs.  Baker,  which  is  well 
attended.  A  Concert,  conducted  by  gentlemen  of 
the  town,  is  held  once  a  week  during  the  winter 
season.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  a  distillery 
is  carried  on  here,  which  produces  a  nauseous 
spirituous  liquor  in  high  request,  called  Maidstone 
Geneva.  Here  are  two  Public  Prints  weekly  pub- 
lished, which  hare  a  considerable  circulation  in  the 
coimty. 

About  half  a  mile  from  Maidstone,  on  the  road 
to  Chatham,  are  large  and  handsome  barracks. 
Though  not  partial  to  the  military  character,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  defensive  war — a  soldier^ s  funeral 
has  always  appeared  to  me  an  impressive  sight.  I 
was  gratified,  during  my  stay  at  Maidstone,  with 
beholding  this  mournful  spectacle — for  one  of  the 
volunteers  died ;  on  a  Sunday  evening  he  was 
interred  with  the  usual  solemnity.     The  crowds  of 
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people  pouring  from  almost  every  quarter— the 
corpse  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  his  comrades^ 
with  the  accoutrements  of  the  deceased  lying  on 
the  coffin — the  band  of  music  playing  in  strains 
suited  to  the  occasion,  and  the  volunteers  marching: 
slowly  with  their  arms  inverted,  rendered  the 
funeral  interesting  to  a  inind  disposed  for  reffection^ 
The  stillness  of  the  evening,  which  was  advanced,^ 
heightened  the  scene — whilst  the  setting  sun  in- 
dicated the  certain  termination  of  all  human 
glory  f 

There  are  two  principal  events  recorded  in  the 
English  history,  both  of  which  took  place  at 
Maidstone  or  in  its  vicinity.  To  prevjent  Queenr 
Mary's  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain,  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat,  Sir  Henry  Isley,  Thomas  Isley,  Esq.  and 
George  Maplesden,  raised  a  rebellion,  the  design 
of  which  was  declared,  January  27th,  1553,  at  the 
little  conduit,  in  this  town,  where  the  two  Isleys 
were,  upon  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection^ 
executed.  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  who  was  beheaded 
on  this  occasion,  resided  at  Allington  Castle,  about 
a  mile  from  the  town ;  its  remains  are  siill  to  be 
seen :  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Medway,  in 
a  romantic  situation,  stands  Gibraltar  House,  an 
agreeable  place  of  resort  in  the  summer-time  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Maidstone.  1  once  dined  there 
with  a  respectable  Book  Society,  in  the  month  of 
July.  The  rusticity  of  the  scene  was  gratifying  to 
the  pensive  mind.  From  the  room  in  which  we 
dined,  the  ruins  of  the  dilapidated  castle  were 
visible^  on  each  side  the  harmless  sheep  were  crop- 
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ing  the  herbage,  and  beneath  us  the    Medway 
rolled  aldng  its  silent  waves— 

—Whilst  through  yonder  haze, 
Fe«r*d  faintly  from  afiar  the  sweUing  sail 
Of  some  poor  homerbound  bark,  that  learce 
The  wat'ry  mirror  agitates !  case* 

The  Other  event  recorded  in  the  annals  of  our 
country,  and  connected  with  tlie  subject  of  my 
letter,  relates  to  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  I* 
and  his  Parliament.  In  May,  164*8,  the  comity 
of  Kent  joined  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  Charles 
from  the  power  of  the  parliamentary  army. 
General  Fairfax  was  sent  against  them  to  Maid^ 
stone,  where  the  royalists  had  concentrated  their 
forces.  Getting  round  by  Farley,  he  entered  the 
town,  and  took  it,  after  a  dreadful  struggle ;  some 
say  that  blood  ran  down  the  streets !  Great  bravery 
was  displayed  on  both  sides ;  but  the  friends  of  the 
captive  monarch  being  defeated,  no  fiurther  attempt 
was  made  to  rescue  him  from  the  hands  of  hU 
enemies,  into  which  he  was  now  fallen.  Alas! 
history  has  been  denominated  with  justice,  records 
of  carnage — chronicles  of  blood. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Maidstone  stands  the 
Moat,  the  seat  of  Lord  R(Hnney,  the  present  lord» 
lieutenant  of  the  county.  The  mansion  was^ 
of  ancient  date;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
belonged  to  the  family  of  Leyborn,  who  procured 
from  the  crown  a  grant  of  a  fair  and  a  market  to 
be  held  at  this  place.  After  having  passed  through 
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various  revolutions,  it  was  sold  to  Sir  Robert 
Marsham  (created  Lord  Romney  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.))  about  the  bc^nning  of  the  last  century; 
but  his  present  Lordship  has  built  a  large  band- 
some  house  near  the  road^  which,  for  the  height  of 
its  situation,  commands  a  fine  prospect  of  the 
country.  On  the  first  day  of  August,  1799,  his 
M^esty  and  the  Royal  Family  visited  the  Moat, 
.  in  order  to  review  ^e  Kentish  Volunteers,  and 
were  entertained  with  splendour  and  festivity.  The 
assemblage  of  royalty  drew  crowds  of  spectators 
from  almost  every  part  of  the  county.  A  small 
Temple  on  the  spot  commemorates  the  event. 

At  Maidstone  are  several  ahns-kouses^  parti- 
cularly one  in  the  Moat  Road,  where  I  met  with 
an  old  man  of  the  name  dT  John  Brungar,  the 
happiest  creature  in  the  world  !  He  had  been  a 
paper-maker,  and  those  who  had  employed  him 
entertained  a  great  regard  for  him  on  account  of 
his  honest  persevering  industry.  When  he  went 
out  he  dressed  very  neat,  and  some  respectable 
families  would  have  him  to  spend  the  day  with 
them.  In  the  evening  he  would  act  Richard  the 
Third  with  great  humour,  and  to  the  high  diversion 
of  the  young  folks.  Hb  apartment  iii  the  alms- 
houses he  kept  very  clean,  and  ornamented  with 
pictures  from  magazines,  which  he  was  proud  to 
show  his  visitors  on  every  occasion.  He  made  his 
own  dothes,  dressed  his  own  wig,  and  performed 
all  the  offices  of  housewifery.  With  his  Bible  and 
Prayer  Book  he  seemed  truly  happy  and  contented, 
^d  for  any  thing  given  him  he  was  oveiflowing 

1. 
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with  gratitude;  at  his  decease  many  bore  the  last 
token  of  respect  to  his  inemory.  ITie  poor  are 
often  accused  of  ingratitude :  this  was  not  the  case 
with  John  Brnngar  ;  and  the  writer  of  the  subse- 
quent ludicrous  letter  must  be  exempted  from  the 
charge :  he  is  returning  thanks  for  a  suit  of  old 
dothesy  which  appear  to  have  been  highly  accept- 
able; the  diction  is  not  less  remarkable  than  tbe^ 
contents  of  thel  epistle ;  the  present  was  made  by 
the  Rev.-  S.  P.,  of  Hackney,  to  Mn  J.  B.,  of 
Daventry — it  is  too  good  not  to  have  a  place  here 
given  it  in  the  "  short  but  simple  annals  of  the 
poor:" 

*'  Reverend  and  worthy,  indulgent  and  com- 
passionate, bounteous  and  ever  valuable  Sir, 

'*  The  present  you  have  sent  has  laid  me  under 
an  obligation  to  write  rather  sooner  than  I  in- 
tended, and  if  I  was  not  to  seize  the  very  fir^t 
opportunity  that  offered,  to  return  you  thanks  for 
the  reception  of  so  Very  valuable  a  present  I  should 
be  guilty  of  such  a  piece  of  insensibility,  as  that 
the  very  stones  (to  allude  to  the  dialect  of  heaven) 
would  become  vocal,  and  rise  up  to  upbraid  me, 
especially  as  a  few  grateful  expressions  may  be '  so 
easily  uttered  without  any  expense  obtained,  and 
the  least  that  can  be  rendered  to  any  person  by 
whom  kindness  is  bestowed.  No  one  is  more 
ready  to  acknowledge  a  benefit,  nor  perhaps  less 
able  to  make  a  retaliation  for  it  than  myself.  T 
have  It  in  my  heart  to  do  as  much,  and  in  my 
power  to  do  as  little  in  return  for  favours  as  any 
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man  living.  However  as  far  as  the  value  and 
efficacy  of  thankful  and  aifectionate  expressions 
extend,  am  free  to  do  the  utmost,  and  if  it  were 
possible  for  a  sheet  of  paper  to  contain  on  the  one 
hand,  and  if  it  were  not  altogether  unnecessary  on 
the  other,  I  would  give  you  as  many  thanks  as  the 
doaths  contain  threads !  I  thank  you  dear  Sir 
for  the  handsome  and  very  valuable  black  coat— 
I  thank  you  for  the  genteel  blue  coat— I  thank  yoix 
for  the  neat  cloth  breeches — I  thank  you  for  the 
pieces  you  sent  to  repair  them  with — I  thank  you 
for  the  beautiful  wig — and  I  thank  you  for  paying 
the  carriage  of  the  whole !  Shall  I  further  tell 
you  that  I  constantly  and  fervently  pray  for  you, 
that  I  have  the  highest  este^n  for  you,  and  I  am 
daily  forming  a  thousand  wishes  for  your  present 
and  final  welfare;  dear  Sir,  I  will  and  need  only 
say,  that  you  have  my  heart  for  your  favours.  I 
bless  God  for  what  you  have  done  for  me,  and  am 
ready  to  conclude  from  this  instance  of  your 
bounty,  that  you' will  be  a  great  friend  to  me  and 
my  family.  I  thank  you,  and  again  I  thank  you* 
On  Saturday  last  I  received  your  parcel,  immediate- 
ly had  my  hair  cut  off  that  I  might  have  the  honour 
to  appear  on  the  Sabbath  in  your  wig,  and  being 
desirous  of  wearing  the  black  coat  once  for  your 
«ake,  went  lo  the  meeting  in  it  My  body  was 
never  so  elegantly  arrayod  since  it  came  out  of  the 
hands  of  its  Creator  !  The  cloaths  fitted  me  well 
and  looked  gmcefiilly  upon. me.  Dear  Sir,  I  thank 
you,  and  again  I  thank  you.    Was  proud  to  tell 
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Mn  A.  what  a  favour  you  had  sent  me;  Mr.  A. 
seemed  quite  pleased.  Indeed  if  any  person  that 
liad  seen  me  in  my  ragged  dirty  apparel  two  years 
agOi  had  beheld  me  last  Sabbath  so  differently 
dressed  in  yours,  they  would  have  been  apt  to 
think  that  I  was  the  reality  of  some  of  Ovid^s  Me< 
tamorphosesy  there  being  so  striking  a  difference 
between  my  former  and  present  appearanca  Dear 
Sir,  I  thank  you,  and  again  I  thank  you,  and  again 
I  thank  you.  To  conclude,  dear  Sir,  you  say  in 
your  letter  *^  I  have  sent  you  some  cloatfas,  if  you 
will  not  refuse  them/'  Befuse  them,  r^use  them, 
refiise  them — Dear  Sir,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Am 
surprised  at  your  expressions.  If  you  had  sent  me 
an  old  pair  of  shoes  and  stockings,  should  have 
been  very  thankful  for  them,  much  more  so  for  a 
present  so  large  and  rich  as  yours,  the  value  of 
which  I  so  well  know.  Am  persuaded  they  never 
were  yours  for  ten  pounds !  Dear  Sir,  if  at  any 
time  you  have  any  old  garment  to  spare,  or  any 
thing  else,  I  shall  thankfully  receive  it,  and  my 
£uni]y  enjoy  the  benefits  of  it  What  follows  I 
am  ashamed  to  speak,  yet  must  own  that  your 
present  would  have  been  rather  xoxxe  complete  if 
you  had  obliged  me  with  a  tuaisicoat  along  with  it* 
Have  not  one  proper  to  wear  with  the  doaths  you 
sent  me,  and  those  being  so  valuable,  and  fitting 
me  so  well,  it  will  be  a  pity  to  break  them  for  that. 
I  have  nothing  to  add  but  an  expression  of  tlie 
mncerest  and  most  provailii^  concern  for  your  veal 
happiness,  and  am  dear  Sur  (what  shall  always  be 
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proud  to  call  mysdif )  my  wife  and  boy  is  with  &m^ 
your  highly  benefited  and  greatly  obliged,  humbk 
fiervant. 

f^  N.  B.  The  hand  and  spdling,  and  composition, 
am  very  sensible  is  wretched,  time  short,  matter 
great,  tackle  bad,  and  obliged  to  write  in  haste. 
Would  do  rather  better  had  I  more  leisure.  As  I 
have  cut  off  my  hair,  am  at  a  loss  for  a  cap;  if  you 
have  one  to  dispose  of,  silk  or  velvet,  should  be 
glad  of  it." 

The  Poor  then  are  not  altogether  without  grate- 
ful hearts — and  reverting  back  to  honest  John  Brtm' 
gar,  I  could  wish  the  following  Lines  to  be  in- 
scribed upon  his  grave : — 

Stop  reader  here,  and  deign  to  look 

On  one  without  a  name, 
Ke^er  eiilCMr'd  in  the  ample  book 

Of  Fortune  and  of  Fame. 

studious  of  peace,  he  bated  strife  i 

Meek  virtues  fiU'd  his  breast, 
Hfs  coat  of  arms  a  spotless  life, 

An  honest  heart  his  crests 
^arter'd  therewith  was  innocence, 

And  thus  his  motto  can 
<*  A  coNciBNCE  void  of  all  offeaoe    .  -  ^ .  >    , 

Before  both  God  and  Man.'* 

In  that  great  day  of  wrath,  the'  prid« 

iVow  scorns  his  pedigree, 
THotTSAWM  will  wish  they'd  beeii  allied/ 

TothiB^««<  Fami^f! 

I  have  throughout  my  Tour  endeavoured  to 
notice  those  comfortable  asylums  of  old  age 
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f$  tliey  are  at  <nM»  indidttiaos  d  the  bf9f vokn^ 
of  Britons,  and  of  course  an  ornament  to  the 
couQtiy — 

Tcs»  in.vfii  iim  in  |piffi«ii  f^br 
Kiod  chan^jr  k  wcry  vhen>— 
Within  the  Citjt^i  ample  bomut 
Ber  itately  piles  are  seen  around ; 
WMre  cner^  waat  and  atery  fftia 
That  IB  vpii's  feeble  imyr*  raigp  I 
Where  the  sad  heir  of  pining  grief 
May,  bless'd  be  Heay'n— obtain  relief. 
While  on  the  humble  Tillage  green 
How  oft  lib  i^V^fwo/'d  ^*2»  is  seen  t 
Whcfe  poverty  i9igitt$  its  «oca» 
And  wfai-ied  ^0  op#y  fi«(l  repi^  1 

PB.   SYNTAX. 

About  five  miles  from  Maidstone^  on  the  road 
to  Crrabrook,  lies  Coxbeatlh  wfaere^  in  the  year 
17799  a  great  number  of  troops  were  encamped ; 
his  Majesty  went  down  to  review  them. 

Close  to  Coxheoth  is  the  perish  of  Huntov,  die 
ddightfiil  Parsonage  of  which  was  for  maoy  years 
the  abode  of  its  rector^  tlw  late  £fr«  Pcrteus^ 
then  Bishop  of  Chester.  And  here  he  entertained 
the  cddirated  Dr.  Jamjs&  BBAmBf  who^  in  a  very 
entertainii^  letter  to  a  friend,  dnis  deseribes  it  as 
a  kind  of  terrestrial  paradbe.  A  friend,  Mr.  B. 
P.-«e^in  May,  1815,  drove  me  to  this  spot-^it  had 
lost  none  of  its  beauty. 

«  HuntoHf  near  Maidstone,  July  14,  1784/ 

*^T^  b(^  w^aj(her  ^ade  X<€»idQn  ao  dis- 
a^eq^^  tlii^  I  w^  ftblig^  to  le$tv«  k  befoo  I 
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had  seen  all  iny  friends.  I  must  nmlie  a  long^  utaj 
when  I  return  thither.  I  vish  I  had  ttaoe  and 
opacity  to  give  you  a  d^iscr^tion  of  mis  PA^b* 
aoHAaB.  It  is  deli^tfidly  situaled  about  halfway 
down  a  hill  fronting  Use  aontb^  about  a  mile  i^om 
Gyxksath,  My  windows  command  a  prospect 
extending  soitfhward  about  twehre  mile%  and  fmrn 
«f»t  to  west  not  less  I  suppose  than  forty  !  In  thia 
whole  vp»ce  I  do  not  see  a  smgle  speck  of  ground 
that  is  not  in  the  highest  dc^ee  cultivated,  Ibr 
Coxbeath  is  not  in  sight  The  lanes  in  the  neigh- 
boiurhood)  the  hop  grounds^  Vhe  rich  vardore  of 
the  trees,  and  their  endless  variety,  form  a  aoenory 
so  picturesque  and  so  luxuriant  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  fancy  any  diing  finer.  Add  to  this  the  cottages, 
churches,  and  viUagei^  ri«ng  here  and  ihexe  among 
the  trees,  and  seatterad  over  the  whole  country — 
dbniqps  of  oaks  and  other  lofty  trees  disposed  in  ten 
tboui^nd  diS&s&kt  forms,  and  some  of  them  visible 
m  the  horizon  at  tbe  distance  of  more  than  ten 
.aailes,  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  b^mty 
of  HuNTON.  The  only  thing  wanting  is  the 
murnuir  o£  ninning  wator;  but  we  have  some  ponds 
asid  clear  pools  tibat  glitter  through  the  trees,  and 
have  a  very  pleating  efiei^  With  danndance  of 
tfiade,  we  have  no  dan^  nor  fenny  ground ;  rad 
|]K>iigh  the  country  looks  at  a  distance  like  one 
continued  grove,  the  trees  do  not  press  upon  us-^ 
indeed  I  do  not  at  present  see  one  that  I  could 
wish  removed.  There  is  no  road  within  sig^t, 
the  hedges  that  overhang  the  highway  being  very 
high,  so  that  we  see  neither  travellers  nor  car- 
Y  2 
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riagesy  and  indeed  hardly  any  thing  in  motion* 
which  oonv^s  such  an  idea  of  peace  and  quiet  as  i 
think  I  never  was  conscious  of  before^  and  £>riii8 
a  most  striking  contrast  with  the  endless  noise  and 
restless  multitudes  of  Piccadilly. 

*^  If  if  ould  give  you  an  adequate  idea  of  tite 
wfty  in  which  we  pass  our  time  at  Hukton,  I  aia 
sure  you  would  be  pleased  with  it.  This  is  a  imiy 
day;  and  I  have  nothing  else  to  do  at  pz^esent;  why^ 
then,  should  I  not  make  the  trial  ? 

^^  Our  hour  of  breakfast  is  ten.  Immediately 
before  it  ike  Bishop  calls  his  family  together,  [Hrays 
with  them,  and  gives  them  his  blessing;  the  same 
thing  is  constantly  done  after  supper,  when  we  part 
ibr  the  night.  In  the  intervals  of  bretd^ist,  and 
in  the  evening  when  there  is  no  company,  his 
Lordship  sometimes  reads  to  us  in  scnne  entert^n- 
ing  book.  After  breakfast  we  separate  and  amuse 
ourselves  as  we  think  proper  till  four,  the  homt  of 
dinner.  At  six,  when  the  weather  is  &ir,  we  either 
walk,  or  .make  a  visit  to  some  of  the  clergy  or 
gentry  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  return  about 
eight.  We  then  haVe  music,  in  which  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  I  am  almost  the  only  performer.  I  have 
got  a  violinc^Uo,  and  play  Scotch  tunes,  and  peiv 
form  Handdts,  Jackson's,  and  other  songs,  as  well 
as  I  can;  and  any  audience  is  very  willing  to  be 
pleased. 

^'  So  much  for  our  tveek  days.  On  Sundays,  at 
eleven  we  repair  to  church.  It  is  a  small  but  neat 
building,  with  a  pretty  good  ring  of  six  beHsj 
The  congregation  are  a  stout,  well-featured  set  of 
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people^  clean  and  neat  in  their  dress»  and  most 
exemplary  in  the  decorum  with  which  they  perform 
Ibe.several  parts  of  public  worship.  As  We  walk 
1^  the  area  to  the  ^IKp's  pew,  they  ail  make  oh 
each  ttde  a  profound^^eisance,  and  the  same  as 
we  return.  The  prayers  are  very  well  read  by  Mr. 
Wi\,  the  curate;  and  the  Bishop  preaches.  After 
cirening  service,  during  the  summer  months,  his 
Locdship  generally  delivers  from  his  pew  a  cate- 
chetical lecture,  addressed  to  the  children^  who  for 
this  purpose  are  drawn  up  in  a  line  before  him, 
along  the  area  of  the  church.  In  these  lectures:  he 
explains  to  them  in  the  simplest  and  clearest 
manaer,  yet  with  his  usual  elegance,  the  fundap 
mental  aiKl  essential  principles  of  religion  and  mo- 
zality,  and  ctmcludes  with  an  address  to  the  more 
advanced  in  years.  This  institution  of  the  Bishop 
I  greatly  admire.  When  children  see  themselves 
no  much  attended  to,  and  so  much  pains  taken  in 
inBtraeting  them,  they  cannot  fail  to  look  upon  re- 
l%i(m  as  a  matter  of  importance ;  and  if  they  do  so, 
i|.  is  not.possible  for  them,  considering  the  advan- 
tages thtiy  enjoy,  to  be  %norant  of  it.  The  cate^ 
ohetical  examinations  in  the  church  of  Scotland, 
sneh  of  diem  at  least  that  I  have  seen,  are  ex- 
tremely ill  calculated  for  doing  good,  being  en- 
cumbered with  metaphysical  distinctions,*  and  ex- 
pressed in  a  technical  language,  which,  to  children, 
is  utterly  unintelligible,  and  but  little  understood 
even  by  the  most  sagacious  of  the  common  people. 
The  Bishc^  told  me  that  he  chose  to  ddiver  this 
leetnre  horn  the  pew,  and  without  putting  on  lawn 
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skwvet,  that  it  might  makefile  stronger  impresiioii 
npcm  the  children — ^ha^ng  observed  that  wfhaA  i$ 
deliyered  from  the  pulpit,  and  with  the  Qsoid 
ibrmaKties,  is  too  i^  to^be  considered*  both  by 
the  yonng  and  the  old,  as*,  thing  of  oouvse.  On 
Sunday  evening  he  sometimes  reada  to  his  servants 
a  brief  and  plain  abstract  of  the  Serqptnre  history^ 
somewhat  similar  to  that  whidt  was  lately  pablisbod 
by  Mrs.  Trimmer,  and  formerly  by.  La4y  New- 
haven* 

*^  In  no  other  district  of  Great  Britain,  that  I 
have  seen,  is  there  so.little  the  appearsnoe  of  po^ 
verty,  and  saeh  indications  of  competence  and 
aatisfaction  in  the  comitenanee .  and  dress  of  thie 
common  people^  as  in  this  part  of  Keiit.  In  lliis 
imriah  there  is  only  one  ak-house^  the  profits  of 
whieh  are  ineonsiderable.  The  people  are  fimd  d£ 
cridrat  matches»  at  inhich  there  is  a  great  coneoiirse 
^  meD»  women,  and  ohildreni  with  good  store  of 
ale,  beer,  cdres,  gingerbread,  &€•  One  was  sm^ 
lonnized  a  few  nights  ago  in  a  field  adjacent  4o  the 
parish  church.  It  broke  np  about  sun-set  wiA 
much  merriment,  but  without  drunkenness  or  riot. 
The  contest  was  between  the  men  of  HiMton^  aud 
4Jie  men  of  PwUlaihy  and  the  latter  were  vii^o* 
riousi'' 

In  1787»  Dr.  Porteua  became  Bishop  of  London, 
upon  the  death  of  Lowth ;  and  quitting  Hunfeon, 
toc^  up  his  residence  at  Fulfaam,  where  he  died, 
worn  out  by  infirmities,  ISth  May,  1809,  in  the 
7Sib  year  of  his  age.     He  lies  buried  at  Sun?- 


bridge  DOMT  Stven  Oaksy  andoy  ftmffjaeiittdaib 
(raiMd  i&  kb  life  tt]M)»  Willi  an  instriptioa  to  fan 

This  sketch  <^  Mttidatone  a^  its  vkmUjf  f^$Sk  be 
dosed  with  the  mentioii  of  the  little  hamkt  of 
Tg^L  It  net  near  the  end  of  the  toad  whi<^  leub 
to  Tartmdge^  is  divided  imo  Upper  and  Lm&er^ 
Itfid  ^treads  itself  over  sottie  extait  of  ground. 
Tbm  walk  from  henee  to  llbidstODe»  about  a  mile 
in  length,  is  beautiful  for  the  variety  of  its  pro- 
spects. On  IJie  1^  you  look  down  into  a  meadow^ 
through  which  glides  the  Medway  with  an  uiiin^ 
terrupted  plaeidityk  On  its  banks  are  seen  animals 
of  various  descriptions,  partaking  of  that  repart 
with  whieh  natnre  has  fitmi^ied  them ;  and  the 
angler  mi^  be  here  and  there  espied,  invdiglmg 
the  fiany  prqr*  In  front,  at  the  termination  of 
the  vale,  lies  the  town  of  Maidstone^  the  antique 
tower  of  whose  cbureh  enriehei  the  landscape. 
Still  further  on,  at  &e  extremity  of  the  horizon, 
is  perceived  the  range  of  the  Boxtey  hin%  whicli 
form  a  kind  of  rampart;  fior  beyond  lie  Roobester, 
Chatham,  l^eemess,  and  the  German  ocean !  The 
view,  taken  altogether,  cannot  fiiil  of  rtriking  the 
^e  and  of  impressing  the  behcdder.  Accustomed 
to  such  scenes,  we  are  not  apprized  of  then*  esa- 
quisite  beauty;  but  a  stranger  passing  this  road  will 
be  dive  to  its  charms>  and  feel  deUghtful  sensa- 
tions. 

Tovil  contains  mills  for  the  manu&cturing  of 
paper,  and  also  one  oil  mill,  whose  stampers  dis- 
turb the  repose  of  those  who  have  not  bew  used 
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to  thdr  unipticiouft  and  m^motonons  sounds*  In  a 
secluded  spot,  on  the  borders  of  a  rivulet  which 
turns  these  mills,  and  which  abounds  with  fish 
(belonging  to  my  industrious  friend,  Mr.  J.  P — e), 
'  I  have. sat  for  hours  with  my  angle,  gratified  by  the 
surrounding  scenery.  Indeed  the  spot  is  truly 
pastoral,  and  reminded  me  of  thb  dialogue  in  my 
old  friend  Walton^  between  the  angler  and  the  mUt- 
maic^  terminating  with  a  song  of  exquisite  simplicity : 

THE   milk-maid's  SONGr 
Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove. 
That  valleys,  graves,  or  hille,  or  fl^. 
Or  woods  aod  steepy  mountains  yield  I 
Where  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocksy 
And  see  the  shepherds  feed  our  flocks f 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigab  I 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing, 
For  they  delight  each  May  morning. 
If  these  delight?  tby  mind  may  moTe^ 
Then  live  with  me  and  be  my  love  I 

And  you  must  remember  also,  my  young  friend, 
how  oftenatthe  close  of  a  fine  summer's  evening,  you 
have  observed  the  diminutive  insects  playing  in  the 
solar  beam,  and  seeming  to  enjoy  the  most  perfect 
felicity.  This  natural  phenomenon^  by  which  the 
eye  of  the  angler  is  often  delighted,  has  thus  been 
described  enthusiasticafUy  by  a  modem  Poet — 

Some  to  THE  SUN  their  insect  wings  unfold, 
Waft  on  the  breeze,  or  sink  in  clouds  of  gold ; 
Transparent  forms  too  fine  for  mortal  sight. 
Their  fiai^  bodies  half  dissolved  in  light, 
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Loose  to  the  wind  tbeir  airy  garments  Itew, 
Their  glitteriD«;  textures  of  the  filmy  dew 
Dipt  in  the  richest  tincture  of  the  skies, 
Where  light  disports  in  ever  mingling  dyes; 
While  every  beam  new  transient  colours  flings, 
Colours  that  diange  whenever  they  wave  their  wingii ! 

Upon  a  little  eminence  close  to  the  village  of 
Tovil,  is  a  burying-ground  belonging  to  the  Bi^ 
tisiSf  and  open  for  interment  to  individuals  of  that 
denomination  throughout  the  kingdom:  here  lie 
the  remains  of  many  worthy  families.  It  was  first 
set  apart  for  this  purpose  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II. ;  and  though  it  wants  both  a  greater  depth  of 
mould  and  an  easier  access,  it  is  placed  in  a  ro- 
mantic situation.  The  cemeteries  of  the  ancients 
were  thus  removed  from  the  glare  of  public  ob- 
servation, because  silence  and  solitude  best  become 
the  mysterious  state  of  the  dead — 

O !  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn  ? 
O  !  when  shaU  it  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave  2i 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  this  cemetery  is  to  be 
ranked  my  worthy  father'^m4aw^  the  Rev.  Johk- 
WicKE,  born  at  Taunton,  1718,  and  died  at  Maid-* 
stone,  1794,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
upwards  of  half  a  century  pastor  of  the  congre-> 
gation  of  General  Baptists,  and  teacher  of  youth 
in  the  town  of  Maidstone— he  was  highly  respected 
through  life,  and  at  his  decease  every  proper 
token  of  regard  was  paid  to  his  memory.  He  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  the  great  and  good  Br.  Ncb- 
thamel  Lardmr^  three  of  whose  posthumous  dis- 
y5 


courses,  now  inchtded  in  his  works,  he  edited  with 
an  hallowed  vigilance :  thus  their  names  will  go 
down  together  to  postery, 

Oiham  and  Loose  are  abo  little  villages  in  the 
vicinity  of  Maidstone,  with  whose  raral  beautfea 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  pleased. 

To  conclude,  Maidstone  is  a  respectable  town ; 
and  with  regard  to  its  inhabitants,  I  have  wit- 
nessed their  social  and  hospitable  disposition.    To 

tlie  &mily  of  the  P s  I  feel  myself  indebted 

on  nnmerous  occasions.  Indeed,  I  scarcely  ever 
enfold  the  map  of  Great  Briiain  without  being 
strudc  with  the  consideration — how  many  thousand 
families  are  there  even  among  my  own  cottntry- 
men,  with  whom  I  shall  never  be  acquainted,  but 
with  whose  sentiments  and  manners  I  ^ould,  iil 
case  of  personal  knowledge,  have  been  delighted  f 
A  few  years  ago,  Maidstone  and  other  pilacesj 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  these  Emcursiomy  whfeh 
I  now  hold  in  estimation,  were  only  geographic 
cally  known  to  me;  since  that  period  they  have- 
bten  visited  by  me*  This  pleasing  idea  of  human 
naliure  may  be  extended  to  every  civilized  regkHi  of 
die  globe.  The  race  of  men,  amidst  all  its  obliqili^ 
ties,  exhibits  lineaments  of  the  divine  image  (im 
wbkh  it  is  created)  by  the  cultivation  of  ita  ra» 
ticmal  powers,  and  by  the  expansion  of  its  bene«- 
volence.  Let  us  a^ire  after  every  qseeies  at  m^ 
teUeetnal  and  mc»ral  improvement.  Thus  will  our 
Micity  be  most  effectually  secmred ;  thus  i^all  w^ 
be  assimilated  to  the  Deity. 

We  now  left  Maiostonb,  and  set  out  for  the 
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metroptdk.  The  rodl^  ihirtf^fide  infled  m  length, 
is  not  only  good,  but  pleasant,  exhibiting  through- 
out the  fertility  of  an  highly  cultivated  country. 
Wrothami  the  &«(  sti^pe^.  is  iitttated  at  the- foot  of 
a  hill.  The  diwch  is  a  venerable  strtieittre,  and 
the  living  one  of  the  richest  in  the  kingdom; 
Close  to  the  inn,  a  few  years  ago,  Colonel  Shad- 
well  was  shot  dead  by  a  deserter  whom  he  was 
about  to  seize;  and  a  small  stone  affixed  to  the 
wall  commemorates  the  event*  The  summit  of  the 
hill,  which  is  gained  by  a  steep  ascent,  commands 
a  sweeping  prospect  over  Maidstone,  down  even  to 
the  Weald  of  Kent,  checquered  by  a. luxuriant 
pro&sipn.  Pausing  at  this  spot,  and  contemplate 
ing  wilb  admiration  the  almost  boundless  horizon, 
the  eye  ill  at  once  struck  with  that  fertility  for 
which  the  conn^  of  Kent  has  been  long  distin- 


Our  next  stage  was  Famingham,  where  we 
dined;  its  situation  is  rural;  a  fine  clear  brook 
runs  close  by  the  door  of  the  inn,  on  whose  sur- 
&€e  the  scaly  tribe  wer^  seen  playing  with  their 
characteristic  agility.  The  church,  at  some  little 
dii^anc^  has  a  rustic  appearance;  and  from  the 
iB8Gr^)ti(ms  in  the  church-yard,  which  contains  a 
HAuaoLEUM,  it  appears  that  persons  have  been 
hrcwaght  hither  from  the  metropcdis  for  interment. 
Here  I  sUK^ed  for  a  quarts  el  an  hour,  till 
dinner  was  ready.  There  is  a  propensity  in  most 
individttals  to  frequent  the  repositories  of  the 
dead:—* 


I p«i  wkhn^aiiciibly state 

By  all  tbeae  solemn  heaps  of  fate, 

And  think,  as  suft  and  sad  I  tread 

Aboye  the  yenerable  dead, 

'*  Tine  was^-like  me,  tbey  life  possets'd. 

And  time  will  l>e— when  I  shall  rest  I  *'  pbior^ 

We  again  resumed  our  journey,  and  passing 
Foofs  Cray 9  the  last  stage,  a  retired  spot,  we  reach 
Eltkam^  a  neat  village  in  the  vicinity  of  Shooter's 
Hill.  Its  church  contains  the  remains  of  the 
amiable  Dr.  George  Home,  who  died,  1791,  a  few 
weeks  after  his  elevation  to  tlie  see  of  Norwich. 
His  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  together  with  his 
Sermons,  have  proved  an  acceptable  present  to  the 
Christian  world.  His  Female  Character,  drawn 
in  one  of  his  Discourses,  has  been  much  admired. 
Indeed  he  has  paid  a  just  tribute  of  praise  to  that 
sex,  whose  mild  and  unobtrusive  virtues  contribute 
essentially  to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

We  quickly  after  entered  Deptford,  which  has 
been  already  described;  and  driving  through  St. 
George's  Fields,  across  Blackfriar's  Bridge,  we 
presently  alighted  at  Islington,  gratified  widi  our 
journey: — 

Eterwal  Power  1  from  whom  all  blessiogs  flow^ 
Teach  me  still  more  to  wonder,  more  to  know  ; 
Seed  time  and  harvest  let  me  see  again, 
Wander  the  feof-s^retm  wood,  the  frwtem  plain  j 
Let  the  first  flower,  corn-waving  field,  and  tree. 
Here  round  my  home,  still  lift  my  poul  to  thee  $ 
And  let  me  ever  'midst  thy  bounties  raise 
An  humbk  note  of  thankfulness  and  praise ! 

BLOOMVULD. 


ifflLlROTOir.  in- 

Islington  is  one  of  the  {^asantest  irilkges  in 
the  vicinity  of  London.     In  ancient  records  the 
name  is  written  Isenduncy  signifying  in  the  Saxon 
language,    the  HUl  of  Iron^  probably  from  the 
drcnmstance  that  here  are  springs  of  water  iin- 
pregnated   with    that    mineral.      It  is    situated 
about  a  mile  from  London,  on  the  road  to  Bamet^ 
which  leads  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
It  is  divided  into  seven  liberties,  named  from  the 
manors  in  which  they  are  situated,  viz.  Lower  St 
John  of  Jerusalem,    Lower  Bamsbury,    Upper 
Bamsbury,   Upper  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  High- 
bury or  Newington  Barrow,  Canonbury,  and  the 
Prebend  Liberty.   The  parish  of  Islington  is  three 
miles  in  length   and  two  in  breadth,  containing 
about  SOOO  acres  of  land,  most  of  which  is  pasture 
and  meadow,  with  a  few  acres  of  nurse^ry  grounds.* 
The  land  is  principally  occupied  by  cow-keepers^ 
so  that  milk  may  be  denominated  the  staple  com* 
modity  of  the  place.     In  the  year   1575,   before 
Queen  Elizabeth,  at  Kenilworth  Castle^  a  Squire 
Minstrel  of  Middlesex  made  a  speech  respecting 
the  dairies  of  Islington, — I  take  the  following  di- 
verting   extract: — ^^  The   worshipful    village  of 
If2»igton  well  knooen  too  bee  one  of  the  most 
ancient*  and  best  tounz  in  England  next  to  London 
at  thiz  day,  did  obteyn  long  agoo  these  worshipful 
armez  in  coaler  and  focnrm  as  yee  see^  which  are  a 
field  argent,  as  the  field  and  ground  whearin  the 

«  See  Lysons'  Environs  ofLondon^  the  iogenious  Mr.  Nichols's 
Cammbuty,  and  Mr.  J.  Nelson's  copious  and  entertaining  ^M«of3^ 
•/  iBUngton,  embellished  with  some  well  executed  engravings. 


mUhwhm  of  this  worthy  taoun  doo  tiadc  for  &djr 
linng/'  The  mmatrel  then  hanag  described  these 
aroasy  add%  ^^  In  the  akro,  nnder^^raveni  k  thear 
a  proper  word  well  squaring  with  al  the  rest  taken 
cNit  of  Salem's  Chapter  of  Things,  that  most 
nocnrish  a  man's  body,  Lacj  Casern,  mfam^  that  i% 
good  milk  and  young  iJieexi.  And  thn&  mooch  and 
pleaz  you,"  quoth  he^  *'  for  the  amus  of  our  wor«< 
Bhtpful  tooun,  thearwithall  made  a  mannerly  1^ 
and  so  hdd  his  peas/'  While  this  extract  shews  Jtha 
manners  of  the  times,  it  proves  that  even  iqpwards 
of  two  hundred  years  ago,  milk  was  the  far-fiuned 
COflunodity  of  Islington. 

History  sXbO  informs  us,  that  when  the  unfior* 
lunate  Henry  VI.  was  brought  a  prisoner  to 
London,  he  was  met  at  Eyseldon  (Islingten),  by 
the  £arl  of  Warwick,  who  arrested  him  there 
in  the  name  of  King  Edward  lY.  and  caused 
his  gilt  spurs  to  be  taken  from  his  feel!  Nov 
should  we  omit  to  notice,  that  four  unhi^py  pert- 
sons  weare^  in  September,  1557,  burnt  in  one  fire 
at  Islington.  Alas  I  that  so  many  victims  should 
have  perished  at  the  ensanguined  shrine  cf 
bigotry. 

Islington  is  divided  into  two  streets,  Upper  and 
L^wer^  the  former  leading  to  Bamet,  the  latter  to 
Kingsland.  In  the  Upper  Street  stands  the  ChmAf 
a  light  and  degant  structure,  with  an  adjoining 
cemetery  of  consideraUe  extent.  It  k  dedicated 
to  St  Mary.  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  Sir  James 
Colebrooke,  in  1751,  audit  was  opened  in  1 754. 
It   is  a  brick  building,   consisting   of  a  nave, 
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dianeeU  and  two  aisles.  At  l^ie  west  end  is  a 
stone  spire  of  beantifol  construction.  In  the  year 
1?87)  this  church  underwent  a  thorough  repair ; 
^and  some  alterations  being  necessary  in  the  vane, 
Mr.  Birch,  an  ii^enkms  basket^niajter,  ^aclosed 
the  spire  in  a  case  of  wicker-wofk,  forming  with  it 
a-staiivcase^  which  i^rded  a  safe  and  easy  passage 
to  the  top !  The  price  oC  admission  was  ^aspence^ 
and  con^cterahle  profits  #ere  obtained  by  this  sin- 
gular exhibition.  A  print  was  taken  of  the  church 
at  this  very  time;  its  appearance  gratifies  curiosity. 
To  this  circumstance  the  poet  alludes:—- 

That  ofu^een  airy  spire  so  trim  of  late 

In  voicker-work  array'd  is  dear  to  me !  fox. 

Beneath  the  Church  Were  to  be  seen,  by  every 
person  passing  through  the  church*yard,  a  vast 
number  of  coffins  heaped  upcm  one  another,  pre- 
srating  to  the  eye  a  spectacle  calculated  to  correct 
om^vionty.  Such  a  sight,  however,  wasunplea* 
sant ;  and  gentlemen  (to  whom  the  parish  is  much 
indebted  for  their  vigilance  and  activity),  have 
taken  care  to  have  the  windows  closed,  so  that  for 
the  future  the  inhabitants  will  not  have  to  complain 
of  a  practice  by  which  their  feelings  must  have 
been  violated.  The  earth  is  the  fittest  receptacle 
ibr  the  dead.  Those  fine  expressions  of  the  burial- 
servioe — Ashes  to  Ashes — Ikist  to  Dust — are  (what* 
ever  pride  may  suggest  to  the  contrary)  not  only 
indicative  of  our  humble  origin,  but  best  adapted 
to  the  actual  condition  of  frail  humanity. 

The  old  church  was  of  Gothic  architecture,  and 
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had  the  date  of  1483  on  the  tower.  It  was  in  s 
ruinoofi  state;  but  gunpowder  was  obliged  to  be 
used  to  separate  the  masses,  so  strongly  was  it 
cemented  together. 

Among  several  monuments  with  which  the  in- 
terior of  the  church  is  decorated,  that  of  Dr» 
JVilliam  Cave  is  entitled  to  attention.  The  in- 
scription, in  Latin^  is  elegant  and  impressive; — ^the 
conclusion  struck  me :— -^  Quisquees,  viator,  homo 
cum  sis,  ossa  nostra  ne  violes;  deposit!  cineres 
quiescant  in  pace :  abi  mortalitatis  memor,  ne  te 
incautum  rapiat  suprema  dies ! ''  There  is  a  cer- 
tain significant  brevity  in  the  Latin  tongue  that  I 
scarcely  dare  venture  a  translation.  To  the  young, 
however,  its  general  meaning  will  be  acceptable: 
— **  Stranger,  whoever  thou  art,  being  a  man^  do 
no  violence  to  my  remains ;  let  the  ashes  of  the 
deceased  rest  in  peace :  depart— mindful  of  thy 
mortality ;  nor  let  death  snatch  thee  away  unpre- 
pared ! "  Dr.  Cave  was  born  in  1637,  and  di^in 
1713,  having  been  vicar  of  this  parish  for  several 
years.  He  was  the  author  of  many  valuable  works, 
written  in  the  defence  and  for  die  illustration  of 
Christianity.  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Strahan,  who 
published  Dr.  Johnson's  Meditations,  is  the  pre- 
sent vicar  of  Islington;  and  its  lecturer  the  if ^. 
Dr.  Gaskifiy  who  is  secretary  to  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  Dr.  Johnson 
often  visited  the  Vicar,  and  used  to  frequent  the 
weekly  prayers  in  the  church;  where  a  female 
friend  the  other  day  assured  me  that  when  a  young 
woman  she  had  often   seen  him  there  wrapped 
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round  in  a  red  roquelaire,  which  with  his  antique 
appearance  must  have  excited  veneration. 

In  Islington  is  a  neat  Independent  meeting,  o« 
which  the  Rev.  John  Yockney  is  pastor ;  and  also 
two  chapels,  the  one  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Lewis,  the  other  under  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jones,  both  of  modern  erection.  A  charity-school 
was  established  in  1710,  where  fifty  children  of 
both  sexes  are  clothed  and  educated.  There  is  also 
a  similar  institution  for  the  children  of  protestant 
dissenters.  Islington  indeed  can  now  boast  of 
Parochial  Schools  for  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  to 
which  is  paid  particular  attention. 

In  that  part  of  Islington  lying  within  the  parish 
of  Clerkenwell,  are  alms-houses,  founded  in  1610, 
t)y  Mrs.  Alice  Owen.  The  foundation  of  this  in- 
stitution is  said  to  have  arisen  from  a  pious  reso- 
lution made  in  her  youth,  excited  by  a  providential 
escape;  the  high  crown  of  her  hat  (it  was  the 
fashion  to  wear  such  hats  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First),  having  been  pierced  by  an  arrow  from 
the  bow  of  an  archer  exercising  in  Islington 
fields! 

The  adjoining  village  of  Pentonville,  which  is 
also  in  the  parish  of  Clerkenwell,  is  of  recent 
origin ;  the  mansion  of  the  late  Dr.  De  Valangin 
was  almost  the  first  erected  on  the  spot ;  edifices 
were,  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years,  raised 
around  it,  so  that  (as  an  intelligent  friend  re- 
marked) he  might  be  termed  the  Romulus  of  the 
place.  The  houses  being  of  modern  date,  kre 
neat  in  their  appearance;  and  from  its  raised  si- 
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tuation,  the  inhabitants  enjoy  a  prdspect  of  town 
and  country. 

Copenhagen  House,  with  its  tea-gardens,  is  beheld 
from  many  parts  of  Pentonville.  Its  position  on 
an  eminence  imparts  a  beautiful  view  of  the  western 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
surrounding  country.  It  resembles  a  Panorofna  ; 
for  on  every  side^  turn  which  way  you  will,  objecta 
present  themselves  well  calculated  to  interest  the 
attention*  It  is  a  favourite  9pot  in  the  summer 
season  with  the  industrious  dtizen-^who  is  seen 
here  strolling  about  with  increased  spirits  and 
animation. 

The  principal  object  of  antiquity^  at  Islington, 
is  Canonbtiry  House,  once  made  use  of  as  a  country 
residence  by  the  Priors  of  Bartholomew.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  William  Bolton, 
who  was  prior  from  1509  to  1532.  His  device^  ft 
Bolt  and  Tun,  was  lately  to  be  seen  on  the  park 
wall.  The  only  part  of  the  old  mansion  remam-^ 
ing,  is  a  lodging-house,  with  a  large  brick  tower. 
It  is  thought  to  have  been  erected  since  the  Re* 
formation,  for  the  sake  of  the  prospect  it  aflfords 
of  the  country.  It  has  been  the  temporary  resi* 
dence  of  persons  eminent  in  the  literary  world. 
Ephraim  Chambers,  the  well-known  author  of  the 
Encyclopedia  (which  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Rees  is  now 
editing,  for  the  second  time,  with  singular  ability 
and  reputation),  died  here  in  1740.  The  late  ce- 
lebrated Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  of  Landaff,  tells  us 
in  his  Life,  just  published,  that  his  father  had  Mr. 
Chambers  for  his  pupil  at  ^  Grammar  school,  near 
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K-endal,  Westmorland.  Dr.  Oliver  Oobbmitht 
and  the  late  J.  Newbery,  author  of  many  pleasing 
books  for  children,  had  also  lodgings  here : 

See  on  the  distant  slope  majestic  shows 
Old  Canonburt's  Tower,  an  ancient  pile 
To  varioas  fates  assign'd,  and  where,  by  turns, 
Mevaness  and  grandeur  have  alternate  reigoM  I  ^ 

Thither  in  later  days  hath  genius  fled 
From  yonder  city  to  respire  and  die. 
There  the  sweet  bard  of  Auburn  sat  and  tnnM 
The  plaintiye  moanings  of  his  village  dirge. 
And  thence  his  lonely  lamp  thro'  the  still  night 
Athwart  the  distant  space  oft  stream'd  afa^«* 
PleasM  in  this  antiqoate,  this  silent  tower, 
A  wanderer  long,  now  anchor*d  and  at  home- 
Thro'  distant  realms,  to  track  the  traveUtr's  way 
There  Uamad  CKmnbsrs  treasor*d  lore  for  ifeit» 
And  Ntmbwjf  there  his  A,  B,  Ca  for  Babes!        vox, 

Camndnm/mplace  consists  of  a  few  genteel  houses ; 
and  the  gardens  belonging  to  some  of  them  stretch 
themselves  down  to  the  New  River.  Here  the 
weeping  willow  hangs  over  the  winding  stream-— 
whose  circumvolutions  near  this  spot  resemble 
Hogarth's  famous  line  of  beauty — thus  adding  a 
grace  to  the  surrounding  scenery. 

At  the  upper  extremity  of  Isungton  are  two 
degant  rows  of  houses^  known  by  the  names  of 
Highbtm/'place  and  Highbury^terrace^  from  which 
last  may  be  enjoyed  an  extensive  prospect  of  the 
adjacent  country.  Hither  when  I  was  first  settled 
in  London  have  I  walked  many  a  fine  summer's 
morning,  to  breakfast  with  my  late  excellent  frigid 
Ibe  Bev.  Hugh  Worthingtm^  who  resided  here  neat 
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thirty  years.    He  died  July,  1813 — and  revered  be 
his  memory! 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1381,  in  Wat  Tyler's  re- 
bellion, "  the  commons    of    Essex  went  to    the 
manor  of  Highbury,  two  miles  north  of  London, 
belonging  to  the  prior  of  St  John  of  Jerusal^n, 
which  they  wholly  consumed  with  fire."     The  site 
of  Highbuiy  manor-house  still  goes  by  the  name 
of  Jack  Straw's  Castle.     Near  this  spot  there  is 
an  elegant  villa,  with  an  observatory,  containing 
appropriate  instruments,  where  used  to  reside  the 
late  Alexander  Aubert,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  a  gentleman 
distinguished  for  his  attachment  to  philosophical 
pursuits,  and  for  the  accuracy  of  his  astronomical 
observations.  A  little  further  is  an  excellent  tavern, 
with  a  bowling-green,  known  by  the  appellation  of 
Higkbtiry^barn,  where  the  citizens  assemble  to  dine 
in  the  summer  season  for  the  purposes  of  promot- 
ing that  divine  charity,  which  has  given  rise  to  a 
far  greater  number  of  institutions  in  the  British 
zaetrc^olis,  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  city 
throughout  the  civilized  globe. 

From  Highbury-barn  we  have  a  view  of  H0771- 
sey  Wood  and  Tavern^  a  spot  much  frequented  by  . 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis.  Its  situation  is 
high,  and  therefore  presents  a  sweeping  view  of 
the  country,  embracing  the  greatest  part  of 
London,  with  its  spires,  and  other  indications  of 
architectural  dignity  !  Hackney,  Tottenham,  and 
other  villages,  with  the  meanderings  of  the  N^w 
River,  enrich  and  embellish  the  landscape.  Ad- 
joining the  mansion,  is  a  pleasant  piece  of  water, 
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terminated  by  a  small  wood,  which  produces  ^ 
very  picturesque  effect.  Anglers  may  here  find 
sport,  and  the  citizen  will  experience  all  the  plea- 
sures of  recreation. 

Holhway  commences  at  the  extremity  of  Is- 
lington, and  leads  to  the  foot  of  Highgnte  HilL 
Here  is  a  neat  dissenting  place  of  worship,  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev,  Mr.  Bowden;  but  the  most 
conspicuous  object  is  the  Chapel  of  Ease^  rec^itly 
erected  at  an  immense  expense,  so  as  to  create 
general  dissatisfaction. 

:  I  shall  close  my  account  of  Islington  with  no- 
ticing the  New  River,  which  here  closes  4t8  p^re* 
grinations  from  Ware,  in  Hertfordshire,  after 
winding  along  for  thirty-nine  miles  and  three  quar'> 
ters !  It  was  begun  by  Sir  Hugh  Middkton,  an 
honest  and  spirited  Welshman,  in  the  reign  oi 
James  the  First ;  he,  however,  ruined  himself  by 
the  project,  though  it  is  now  the  most  profitable 
and  most  useful  concern  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon- 
don. On  the  29th  of  September,  161S,  the 
water  was  let  into  the  New  River  Head,  Isling- 
ton, in  the  following  manner : — "  A  troop  o£ 
labourers  to  the  number  of  sixty  ^find  upwards* 
all  in  green  caps  alike,  bearing  in  their  hands  the 
symbols  of  their  several  employments  in  so  great  a 
business,,  marching  with  drums  before  them,  twice 
or  thrice  round  the  cistern^  orderly  present  them- 
selves before  the  mount,  and  after  their  departux^ 
the  speech,  being  forty-eight  lines  in  verse^  ended 
thus  :— 
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Kow  for  the  fruits,  theo— flow  forth  preciolUs  spi  ia£. 
So  long  and  deariy  soa^t  fbr-^and  now  bring; 
Comfort  to  all  that  love  theet  sweetly  sieg^ 
Aod  with  thy  crystal  muniHirB  struck  together. 
Bid  all  thy  true  well-wishers  welcome  hither  1 

At  which  words  the  flood-f^ste  i^emB,  and  the 
stream  k  lei  mto  the  etstern — dnuns  8nd  trux&pets 
giraig  it  triumphant  welcome  and  a  peal  of  cham- 
bers for  this  Iheir  honourable  entertatnmeiit.'* 
Searoely  ever  has  there  been  a  pvbhc  concern  of 
greater  atdity. 

Close  to  this  River  Head  is  the  IsUngicn  Spa, 
or  New  TunlMridge  Wdh.  The  springy  which  is 
et  a  ferruginous  nature^  was  discovered  by  one 
Sadler>  in  168S ;  it  is  in  the  midst  of  a  small  gar- 
deny  fancifully  laid  out^  where  the  citizens  drank 
rtea»  by  way  of  recreation*  The  well  was  fiuned 
far  extraordinary  cures,  and  styled  the  Holy  Well, 
previous  to  the  Reformation.  '  Sadler's  JVells,  only 
a  few  yards  distant  from  the  gardes,  derives  its 
name  from  the  above  spring — ^here  musical  inter* 
ludesand  pantomimes  are  exhibited  in  the  summer 
season,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  ing^iious 
Mr.  Charles  Bibdin,  the  machinery  of  which  is 
managed  with  uncc»nmon  dexterily. 

At  Islington  many  literary  men  have  closed 
di^r  days.  Here  Chaniel  Defoe,  the  audior  of 
Jhhinson  Crusoe,  died  in  17S1 ;  the  eccentric  Alex- 
ander Cruden,  author  of  an  excellent  Qmcordanoe, 
ki  1770;  and  in  17759  James  Burgh,  author  of 
PoUiiad  Disqnisitions,  and  the  Dignity  of  Human 
Nature, 


Defoe  Wfts  im  extanotdinary  character ;  hp  was 
mn  bosier»  but  having  a  lilerary  turn  be  wrote  an 
astonishing  namber  of  books,  and  took  a  Tery 
active  part  in  promoting  the  Union  of  ScotlaBd. 
He  once  stood  in  the  piUory,  for  a  political  oflfence^ 
aod  the  neait  day  paUished  an  Hymn  to  the  PUUm/^ 
aalhe  odiy  |:dace  where  honest  men  made  thm^  m^ 
pcarance  in  those  days.  His  Trui'-bom  EngUA^ 
man  has  ^eat  humour  in  it,  and  among  odier 
cutting  things  he  ridicules  the  pride  of  English* 
jBsen;  for  they  are,  says  h«^  of  so  mixed  a  descent^ 
tiiat  when  the  gospel  was  introduced  here^  the  pro- 
Boise  of  oiur  Saviour  was  fidfiQed,  that  *<  the  gospdl 
should  be  preached  to  all  the  world !  '*  Tboi^ 
Defoe  died  at  Idington,  he  was  not  interred  here^ 
aft  the  late  Mr.  Biggerstaff  assured  me,  who  by  my 
request  examined  die  records  of  the  parish,*— it  was 
merely  with  me  a  matter  <rf^  curiosity.  Poor  Cruden 
was  frequently  insane,  hut  it  always  took  a  benevo- 
lent tum^  by  which  he  once  saved  a  poor  wretch 
irom  &e  gallows.  His  application  to  certain 
fiebtchraen  then  in  power  was  attended  to,  and  he 
afterwards  attempted  the  culprit's  converuotu 
Cruden  was  found  dead  on  hk  knees  ;*-*-indeed  hk 
benevolence  wtti  exceeded  only  by  his  piety.  Bwrgh 
{aallior  of  an  excellent  treatise,  entitled  the  Dig^ 
nky  of  Human  Naiure)  had  been  a  most  laborious 
man  in  the  educaticm  of  youth  at  Newington^green; 
and  to  tlie  last,  though  sorely  afflicted,  wrote, 
though  supported  by  pfflows,  in  bdiaif  of  the  civil 
and  religious  liberties  of  BMOikind.  The  names  of 
such  loen  diould  be  preserved;  ^  not  one  of  these 
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shall  perish ;"  tHe  remembrance  of  Patriots  does  the 
heart  good, .  and  their  memorial  diould  descend  to 
posterity. 

Having  mentioned  Newington  Green,  it  may  not 
I^  improper  to  remai:k  that  this  pleasant  and  re- 
tired litde  spot  is  situated  about  half  way  between 
Islington  and  Stoke  Newington*    It  is  of  quadran- 
gular form,  with  some  good  houses,  inhdslted  by 
persons,  several  of  whom  belong  to  the  mercantile 
world.     It  was  for  many  years  the  residence  of 
Richard  Price,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  who  officiate  at 
that  time  in  the  litde  chapel  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Green.      He  was  a  countryman  of  mine,  a 
native  of  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  died,  1791, 
in  the  6dth  year  of  his  age.     His  tracts  on  Civii 
and  ReUgiotis  Liberty,  his  Review  of  Morals,  his 
Dissertations  on  Providence .  and  Prayer,  and  his 
Sermons,  reflect  the  highest  honour  on  his  talents 
and  piety.     His  Life  has  been  lately  published  by 
his    nephew    William   Morgan,    Esq.   who  has 
also  given  to  the  world  a  posthumous  volume  of 
his  uncle's  sermons,  which  detract  not  from  his 
former  reputation.     My  friend  the  Rev.  James  Gil' 
chrisi,  is  now  morning  preacher  of  this  chapel, 
which  is  respectably  attended.     Mr.  G«  is  known 
as  the  author  of  a  Rational  Grammar  and  oth^ 
publications,  which,  on  account  of  their  originality 
and  boldness,  have  excited  attention.     From  the 
Green  there  is  a  pleasant  foot*path  leading  at  the 
distance  of  a  short  mile  to  the  rural  village  of 
Stoke  Newington,  the  residence  of  pe]:8ons  of  re- 
spectability and  of  literary  renown:  of  the  latter 
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I'espectability,  aiid  of  literary  renowti.  Of  the  latter 
description  are  the  intelligent  and  indefatigable 
Dr.  John  Aikin,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Barbauld. 
The  former  has  just  finished  his  Biographical  Die- 
tumary^  in  conjunction  with  the  Rcsv.  Thomas 
Morgan  (ten  volumes  quarto),  a  work  of  immense 
labour  and  of  inestimable  utility.  The  latter  is 
well  known  by  her  Hymns  for  Children^  and  her 
PoemSf  as  well  as  a  defence  of  Public  Worship,  in 
reply  to  a  pamphlet  written  by  the  late  learned 
Gilbert  Wakefield.  Dr.  Aikin  and  Mrs.  Barbauld 
are  also  the  joint  authors  of  that  delectable  little 
work  Evenings  at  Home,  a  ftmd  of  rational  enter- 
tainment. In  this  village  may  be  seen  a  handsome 
mansion  (belonging  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor), 
within  whose  walls  the  great  and  good  Dr.  Isaac 
Watts  breathed  his  last,  1748,  in  the  se^nty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  He  lies  interred  in  Bunhill-fields, 
where  a  tomb  is  raised,  with  an  appropriate  in- 
scription, to  his  memory.  He  has  likewise  a  small 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  church 
of  Stoke  Newington  is  a  neat  structure,  with  a 
cemetry  crowded  with  the  ordinary  memorials  of 
mortality.  Here  are  places  of  worship  for  the 
dissenters,  one  of  which  is  an  ancient  building, 
where  officiated  many  years  ago  the  Rev.  Martin 
Tomkins,  who  published  a  book  entitled  the  Me^ 
diator^  a  work  full  of  good  sense  and  moderation^ 
tending  to  abate  the  fury  of  controversy.  At  the 
western  entrance  into  Newington  the  New  River 
meanders  along  throughout  verdant  meadows,  with  . 
no  inconsiderable  beauty.    But  begging  you,  my 
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young  friend,  to  forgiye  this  digresaoiii  I  must  re- 
turn to  close  my  account  of  Islington. 
.  At  Islington  are  many  respectable  schools  for 
youth  of  both  sexes;  indeed  a  healthier  ^ot  (and 
in  a  system  of  liberal  education,  the  body  as  weU 
as  the  mind  must  be  considared)  cannot  be  found 
in  the  kingdom, 

A  canal  from  Paddingtoti  to  the  West  India 
Docks,  near  Limehouse,  is  now  carrying  forwards^ 
passing  beneath  Islington  onwards  to  BeChnal 
Green.  The  gliding  vessel  may  add  to  the  pie- 
turesqueness  of  the  scenery. 

The  salubrity  of  the  air  at  Islington  has  long 
rendered  it  the  resoit  of  valetudinarians.     Near  a 
century  ago,  Addison  visited  this  place  for  bis 
health,  and  dates  one  of  his  inimitaUe  pap^s  in 
the  Spectator  from  Islington.     Standing  high,  its 
inhabitants  overlook  the  fields  spotted  with  cattle, 
.  a  circumstance  which  heightens  the  beauty  of  rural 
scenery.     In  the  back  ground  are  seen  the  hills  of 
Hampsteadand  of  Highgate;  and,  in  the  front, 
beside  the  eastern  portion  of  the  city  of  Loiidon, 
Kent  and  Surrey  rear  their  eminences  to  advan- 
tage.    In  this  prospect,  on  a  clear  day,  footer's 
,  Hill,  with  its  tower  and  telegraph,  constitutes  a 
pleasing  object;   whilst  the  white  sails  of  ships 
.  gliding  along  the  surface  of  the  Tfaamesi^  silvered 
o'er  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays,  enliven  the 
scene,  and  remind  us  of  that  commerce  which 
renders  the  British  metropolis  the  glory  and  wander 
of  the  world  I 

Cowper,  in  his  John  Gilpin^  has  these  expres* 
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mms : — the  merry  toum  of  Islkigtomn^ixt  we  pre- 
sume the  epithet  merry  is  here  oitly  applicable  to 
the  mirth  which  the  singular  figure  of  his  here 
must  have  excited  on  the  occasion.  Islington^ 
however,  is  a  cheerful  village;  not  merely  from  its 
elevated  situation  already  noticed,  but  from  the 
constant  passing  and  repassing  of  gentlonen's  car- 
tildes,  iand  oS  stage-coaches  to  almost  every 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Having  thus  brought  these  Excursions  through 
the  Island  6f  Gi-eat  Britain,  to  «  termination,  I 
shall  conclude  in  the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  Robin* 
son,  of  Cambridge :  they  constitute  an  enloginol 
that  oujght  to  be  inscribed  on  the  tablet  of  every 
British  lieart ;— ^*  I  have  long  observed,  and  mndi 
enjoyed,  the  felicity  of  being  a  Briton;  Grcat 
Britain  is  the  finest  country  in  the  world,  and 
the  God  of  nature  hath  stored  it  with  every  thing 
that  can  make  its  inhabitants  happy  I  Its  insular 
situation — the  extent  and  figure  of  its  coasts-— the 
ifilaads  that  surround  it — its  springs,  waters,  and 
navigable  rivers — its  timbers,  fruits,  com,  anddl 
other  productions  of  its  luxuriant  seal — its  immeiM 
ti'eaBures  (rf*  earth,  salts,  fossils,  minerals,  stone^ 
marble^  and  fuel — its  animals,  wild  and  tame--^ 
-flocks,  haxls,  hives,  dairies  and  fisheries— the 
stately  horse  and  hardy  ass,  all  ministerii^  to  the 
subsistence  and  pleasure  of  its  inhabitants — the 
stature,  genius,  fecundity,  and  longevity  of  its  n»- 
tives— the  tanperature  <jf  its  climete: — in  cme 
word,  the  natural  advantages  df  Great  Britain 
render  it,  upcm  the  whole,  the  mosrt;  beautifui  a»d 
Z  2 
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desirable  country  in  the  world  !     The  whole  is  a 
rich  present^  which  the  bounty  of  Providence  hath 
bestowed  upon   us.     I   have  observed  also,  with 
the  utmost  pleasure,  the  art  and  industry  of  my 
countrymen  assisting  nature.     Agriculture,  archi- 
tecture, navigation,  commerce,  literature,  arts,  and 
sciences,  in  endless  varieties,  give  grace  and  ele- 
gance to  this  lovely  island.     My  pleasure  has  been 
increased  by  observing  the  happy  constitution  of 
our  government.     Our  mixed  Monarchy  contains 
all  the  excellencies,  and  provides  against  the  evils 
of  the  three  sorts  of  government  of  which  it  is 
compounded.  Its  excellence  does  not  lie  in  any  one 
of  its  component  parts,  but  in  a  nice  union  of  the 
three,  which  union  is  then  perfect,  when  it  pre- 
vents any  one  from  preponderating  and  rendering 
the  other  two  subservient  to  itself.     My  pleasure 
has  risen  higher  still,  by  observing  what  innumer- 
able benefits  flow^  both  from  the  justice  and  the 
generosity  of  this  happy  kingdom.     We  have  a 
system  of  law  universally  administered,  that  holds 
the  life^  liberty,  and  property,  of  every  individual 
sacred;  and  a  long  train  of  well-contrived  and 
effective  charities,  consisting  of  schools,  hospitals, 
public  provisions,  for  all  the  wants  and  all  the  ma- 
ladies to  which  mankind,  in  the  several  stages  of 
life,  are  exposed.     To  crown  all,  the  Religion  of 
of  our  country  is  Christianity,  the  last  best  gift 
of  God  to  manl     All  these  advantages  put  toge- 
ther,, afford  an  abundance  of  felicity,  sufficient  to 
satiate  the  most  benevolent  soul ;  and  whether  it  be 
ignorance  or  knowledge,  vu1;ue  or  vice^  religion  or 


enthusiasm,  certain  I  am,  that  observing  these  ad- 
vantages of  the  land  of  my  nativity,  has  given  me 
ine:cpressible  pleasure,  and  has  made  Britain 
appear  a  paradise  to  me.  Who  that  loves  his 
species  can  help  forming  the  most  ardent  v^ishes 
for  the  prosperity  of  this  country  ?  Who  can 
help  saying,  Blessed  is  he  that  blesseth  tliee^  and 
cursed  is  he  that  cursetk  thee  ?  Who  can  behold 
all  these  things,  in  his  own  native  spot,  and  not 
exclaim,  "  May  my  country  flourish  to  the 
END  of  time!" 

But  submitting,  without  any  further  additions, 
this  Series  of  Letters  to  your  candid  perusal,  I 
hasten,  my  young  friend,  to  subscribe  myself, 

Your  affectionate  Tutor, 
/  ■ '  ^    ■  ■  •  •  J.  E. 

THK  END. 
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This  Day  is  puSlisked, 
la  one  large  Volume^  Price  9s.  in  Boards* 

Embellislied  with  an  Engraving  of  His  Majbsty  walking  on  the 
Terrace  of  Windsor  Castle,  with  the  Princesses,  and  their  Maids 
•f  Honoar* 

AN 

EXCURSION  TO  WINDSOR, 

THROUGH 

Battersea^  l^ntney,  Kew,  Richmond,  Twickenham,  Strawberry 
Hill,  and  Hampton  Court;  interspersed  with  historical  and 
Biographical  Anecdotes,  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Risin|[^ 
Generation :  With  an  Aoconot  of  His  Majesty's  last  Walks  oo 
the  Terrace  of  Windsor  Castle. — Also,  a  Sail  down  the  River 
Med  way,  from  Maidstone  to  Rochester,  and  from  Rochester  to 
the  Nore,  upon  the  opening  of  (he  Oyster  Beds^ 

By  JOHN  EVANS,  A.  ML 

TO  WHICH  IS   ANNISXKD, 

A  JOURNAL  OF  A  TRIP  TO  PARIS^ 

IN   THE  AUTUMN  OF  1816. 

By  Way  of  Ostend,  Bruges,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and 

Wateiloo  I 

By  JOHN  EVANS,  Juw.  A.  M. 
BmMXUM  with  Wpod  Cuts. 

*<  Say,  shall  mj  little  bark  attendant  »all  ?  *  Popt. 


**  There  is  so  much  of  entertainment  and  instruction  in  this 
little  volume,  that  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  the 
rising  generation.*'    Anti-Jacobin  Review  for  September^  1817. 

**  No  person,  until  he  examines  the  volume,  can  liave  any  ade- 
quote  conception  of  the  portion  of  entertainment  it  furnishes, 
and  particularly  in  that  most  pleasing  department  of  Literature—- 
Biography."  New  Evangelical  Magazine  for  October^  1 817« 

^'  Mr.  Evans  has  long  distinguished  himself  as  a  respectable 
Dissenting  Divine,  as  an  indefatigable  and  useful  writer,  and  as 
a  careful  instructor  of  youth.  His  publications  have  all  had  both 
a'serious  and  religious  tendency." 

GentUman^s  Magazine  for  October ^  1817. 

**  The  Author  has  brought  together  the  acquisitions  of  an  ac- 
tive literary  life,  and  has  illustrated  the  little  route  from  London 
to  Windsor,  and  the  Sail  down  the  river  Medway,  with  a  great 
variety  of  anecdote,  biography,  history,  poetry,'  and  moral  re- 
flection." MQtUMy  Bepotitory  for  October^  1817. 
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